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NUMISMATIC ESSAYS. 


XVII.—APPLICATION OF THE EARLY BHTLSA 
ALPHABET TO THE BUDDHIST GROUP OF 
COINS. 


{ 7ra JUNE, 1837. ] 


Having once become possessed of the master-key of 
this ancient alphabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to 
all the doors of knowledge hitherto closed to our access, 
Foremost among these was the series of coins conjec- 
turally—and, as it now turns out, correctly —designated 
as the Buddhist series; and of these, the beautiful coin 
discovered by Lieut. Conolly, at Kanauj, attracted the 
earliest notice from the very perfect execution and pre- 
servation of the legend; [see pl. vii., fig. 1, vol. i, 
p. 115]. The reading of this coin was now evident at 
first sight, as dubsa Vippa-devasa ; which, converted 
into its Sanskrit equivalent, will be fartve Vipra-de- 
vasya, ‘(the coin) of Vipra-deva.’ On reference to the 
chronological tables, we find a Vipra in the Magadha 
line, the tenth in descent from Jarasandha, allotted to 
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the eleventh century before the Christian era! Without 
laying claim to any such antiquity, we may at lcast 
bespeak for,our Vipra-deva a place in the Indu-vansa line 
of Magadha, and a descent from the individual of the 
same name in the Pauranie lists. 


[ I regret to have to disturb this identification, but the new 
reading of the name on the coin, as Vishnu-deva, is distinct and 
positive! Prinsep himself, it will be seen hereafter, emended 
his first form of b = ph, to b, [see pl. xxxvii.] The true letter 
on the coin is the old equivalent of g sh, which doves not seem 
to have been met with in either the Lat character or that of 
the Western caves, though Dr. Stevenson gives the letter in 
its present shape among what he terms Satrap characters.— 
Jour. Bombay Br. As. Soc., July, 1853, pl. xvii. ] 


Other coins depicted in former plates may, in a similar 
manner, be read by the new alphabet. 

The small bronze coins of Behat (fig. 5, pl. [iv.] xvui., 
vol. iti. and fig. 13 of pl. [xix.] xxxiv., vol. iv.) have the 
distinct legend ucret in the square form of the same. 
alphabet. The application of the word mahérdjasa in the 
genitive, with no trace of a name, might almost incline 
us to suppose that the title itself was here used as a name, 
and that it designated the ‘Mahraje, king of Awadh,’ of 
the Persian historians, who stands at the head of the 
third lunar dynasty of Indraprastha, in the ‘ Rajavali’! 

The only other coin of the group which contains the 
same title, is the silver decayed Behat coin, seen more 
perfect in Ventura’s specimen (fig. 16 of pl. [xix.] xxxiv., 
vol. iv.), where may be read indistinctly yuycawuore tid 
Amapasitasa mahardja .. kunarasa. [See vol. i., p. 204]. 

On the bronze Behat coin (figs, 11, 12, of pl. fiv.] 
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Xviii., vol. iii., and 3, 6, 9, of pl. [xix.] xxxiv., vol. iv.), 
though we have ten examples to compare, the context is 
not much improved by the acquisition of our new key: 
the letters are O401+1L0L basa dhana hanaya dhaya ; (the 
second letter is more like # bhu.) 

Stacy’s supposed Greek legends (figs. 2, 3, of pl. [vii.] 
Xxv., vol. iii.), may be read (as I anticipated), [vol. i., 
p. 114], invertedly vider ya Yaga byana puta (sa? ) 

The larger copper coin, having a standing figure 
holding a trident (fig. 4, pl. [vii.] xxv., vol. iii.) has, very 
distinctly, the name of wAsad.. . . Bhagavata cha (or sa). 
A raja of the name of Bhagavata appears in the Magadha 
list, about the year 80 B.c. 

On some of the circular copper coins, we have frag- 
ments of a legend ue: aud Bhamada... . vatapasa, 
quasi Bhimadeva tapasya—but the last word is the only 
one that can be confided in. 

On a similar coin, of which Stacy has a dozen speci- 
mens (fig. 47, pl. [xx.] xxxv., vol. iv.) the name of rurad 
Ramadatasa, ‘of Ramadatta,’ is bounded by the ‘ lizard’ 
emblem of Behat. 

These are the only two in the precise form of the Lat 
character—the others are more or less modified. 

Another distinct group (that made known first by Mr. 
Spiers) from Allahabad (pl. [viii.] xxvi., figs. 12-15, vol. 
iil, p. 486, See Art. vi.), can be partially deciphered by 
the Lat alphabet. Capt. Cunningham has a fine speci- 
men with the Jetters repirsa Raja Dhana-devasya, ‘ of 
Raja Dhana-deva,’ a name not discoverable in the cata- 
logue, though purely Sanskrit. On three more of the 
same family, we find 144 Navasa. On one it seems — 
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rather 114 WVarasa, both Nava and Nara being known 
names. On another titt Kunamasa; and on another, 
probably, usuX mahapati, ‘the great lord.’ 

- The ‘bull’ coins of this last group are connected in 
type, and style of legend, with the ‘cock and bull’ 
series ; on which we have lately read Satya-mitasa, 
Saya-mitasa, and Bijaya-mitasa; so that we have now 
a tolerably numerous descending series of coins to be 
classed together from the circumstance of their symbols, 
of their genitive termination, and their Pali dialect and 
character, as a Buddhist series, when we come again to 
review what has been done within the last few years in 
the numismatology of India. 

But the most interesting and striking application of 
the alphabets to coins is certainly that which has been 
already made’ (in anticipation, as it were, of my dis- 
covery, by Lassen, to the very curious Bactrian coins of 
Agathocles. 

The first announcement of Lassen’s reading of this 
legend was given [vol. i. p. 401]. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and Pali alphabets, both of 
which are connected with, or immediately derived from, 
the more ancient character of the Lats. The-word read 
by him, ‘raja,’ on some specimens seems to be spelt 
te yaya, rather than je daa, a corruption equally pro- 
bable, and accordant with the Pali dialect, in which the 
r is frequently changed into y, ur omitted altogether. I 
am, however, inclined to adopt another reading, by sup- 
posing the Greek genitive case to have been rendered 
as. literally as possible into the Pali character; thus 
NA@tLe Agathuklaye for Ayaboxasms: this -has the ad~ 
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vantage of leaving the letters on the other side of the 
devive for the title, raja, of which, indeed, the letter ¢ 
is legible. 

T am the rather favorable to this view, because, on 
the corresponding coin of Pantaleon, we likewise find both 
the second vowel of the Greek represented by the Sanskrit 
semivowel, and the genitive case imitated: supplying the 
only letter wanting on Swiney’s coin—the initial p,—of 
which there are traces in Masson’s drawing, the word 
uAus-¢ Pantelewanta, is, by the help of our alphabet, 
clearly made out; the anuswara, which should follow the 
3, being placed in ‘the belly of the letter instead of out- 
side; and the 4 being attached to the centre instead of 
the top of the « [Pantalevasa.] 

The discovery of these two coins with Pali characters, 
is of inestimable importance in confirming the antiquity 
of the alphabet; as, from the style of Agathocles’ coins, 
he must necessarily be placed among the earliest of the 
Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by the 
reign of Asoka, the Buddhist monarch of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the legend throws light on the 
locality of Agathocles’ rule, which, instead of being, 
as assigned by M. Raoul Rochette, in ‘Haute Asie,’ 
must be brought down to the confines, at least, of 
India proper. 

As, however, the opinions of this eminent classical 
antiquary are entitled to the highest consideration, I 
take this opportunity of making known to my readers 
the substance of his learned elucidation of this obscure 
portion of history, given in a note on two silver coins of 
Agathocles, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur 
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at Petersburg, published in the ‘Journal des Savans,’ 
1834, p. 335: 


‘Tn the iniperfect accounts transmitted to us of the troubles occa- 
sioricd to the Scleucidan kingdom from the invasion of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, and of the loss of entire provinces after the reverscs of Antiochus 
II. Theos ; the foundation of the Arsacidan kingdom by the defection of 
the brothers Arsaces and Tiridates is an established point, fixed to the 
year 256 u.c. But the details of this event, borrowed from Arrian’s 
‘ Parthics,’ have not yet been determined with sufficicnt care, as to one 
important fact in the Bactrian history. Fyrom th2 extracts of various 
works preserved in Photius, tho defection of the Parthians arose from 
an insult offered to the person of one of these brothers by the Maccdonian 
chief placed by Antiochus IT. in charge of the regions of High Asia, 
and named Phéréclés. The two princes, indignant at such an outrage, 
are supposed to have revenged themselves with the blood of the satrap, 
and, supported by thc people, to have succecded in shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke. 

‘This short notice from Photius has been corrupted by transcribers 
in the name of the chicf Phéréclés, which modern critics have failed to 
correct by a passage in the ‘Chronographia’ of Syncellus, who had 
equally under his eyes the original of Arrian, and who devlures ex- 
pressly that ‘ Arsaces and Tiridates (brothers, issue of the ancient king 
of Porsia, Artaxerxes), exercised the authority of satraps in Bactria at 
the time when Agathocles, the Macedonian, was governor of Porsia; 
the which Agathocles, having attempted to commit on the person of 
the young Tiridates tho assault before alluded to, fell a victim to the 
‘vengeance of the brothers, whence resulted the defection of the country 
of the Parthians, and the birth of the Arsacidan kingdom.’ Agathocles 
is called by Syncellus, "Erapyos t7s Hepoteis, while Photius calls him 
(under an crroneous name) Satpdrny abrijs tis yopas KkaTacrdyra, 
appointed by Antiochus Theos; so that no doubt whatever could exist 
as to their identity, although, until the discovery of the coins, there 
was no third evidence whence the learned could decide between the 
two names. The presumption might have been in favor of Agathocles, 
because among the body-guard of Alexander was found an Antylocus, 
son of Agathocles, who, by the prevailing custom of his country, would 
have named his son Agathocles, after his own fathet.’ 


M. Raoul Rochettc procceds to identify the Eparch of 
Persia with Diodotus, or Theodotus, the founder of the 
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Bactrian independency ;—supposing him to have seized 
the opportunity of striking the blow during the confusion 
of Antiochus’ war with Ptolemy, and while he was on 
deputation to the distant provinces of the Oxus,—that 
he was at first chary of placing his own head on his coin, 
contenting himself with a portrait of Bacchus, and his 
panther on the reverse, but afterwards emboldened to 
adopt the full insignia of royalty. Thus, according to 
our author, a singular shift of authorities took place: 
Arsaces, the satrap of Parthia, quits that placo and sets 
up for himself in Persia, in consequence of the aggres- 
sion of Diodotus (or Agathocles), king of Bactria, who 
had originally been Eparch of Persia,—both satraps bo- 
coming kings by this curious bouleversement. The non- 
discovery of Theodotus’ medals is certainly in favor of 
M. Raoul Rochette’s argument, but the present fact of a 
Hindi legend on his coin militates strongly against his 
kingdom being thrown exclusively to the northward. 
By allowing it to include Parthia proper, or Seistan, and 
the provinces of the Indus, this difficulty would be got 
rid of; but still there will remain the anomaly of these 
Indian legends being found only on Agathocles, and Pan- 
taleon’s coins, while those of Menander, who is known to 
have possessed more of India proper, have only the Pehlvi 
reverse. Agathocles’ rule must have included a sect of 
Buddhists somewhere, for, besides the letters, we find 
their peculiar symbol present on many of the ‘ panther’ 
coins. At any rate, we have certainty of the existence 
of our alphabet in the third century before Christ, exactly 
as it exists on our Indian monuments, which is all that 
on the present occasion it is relevant to insist upon. . . . 
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[ Prinsep then goes on to test the application of this alphabet 
to other classes of inscriptions, and terminates his remarks with—] 

A few words in conclusion regarding the alphabet, 
of which I have had a fount prepared while this article 
was setting up for press. 

There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every 
letter, which stamps it at once as the original type 
whereon the more complicated structure of the Sanskrit 
has been founded. If carefully analyzed, each member 
of the alphabet will be found to contain the clement of 
the corresponding member, not only of the Devanagari, 
but of the Kanauj, the Pali, the Tibetan, the Hala 
Kanara, and of all the derivatives from the Sanskrit stock. 

But this is not all: simplification may be carried 
much farther by due attention to the structure of the 
alphabet, as it existed even at this early stage, and 
the genius of its construction, ab initio, may in some 
measure be recognized and appreciated. 

First, the aspirated letters appear to have been formed 
in most cases by doubling the simple characters; thus, 
é chh is the double of ¢ ch; o ¢h is the double of ¢ ¢; 
o dh is the half of this; and © ¢h is the same character 
with a dot as a distinguishing mark: (this may account 
for the constant interchange of the ¢, 4. 0, and 0, in 
the inscriptions). Again: 6 dh is only the letter + pro- 
duced from below—if doubled, it would have been con-. 
founded with another letter, thes. The aspirated p tb 
is merely the u p with a slight mark, sometimes put on- 
the outside, either right or left,’ but I cannot yet affirm. 

1 [I have allowed Prinsep’s original speculations on the structure of this alphabet 


to stand uncommented upon; and have reserved for rectification, under his own hand, 
in the succeeding article, whatever was left imperfect or incomplete in this.] 
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that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of 
the letter rather than an aspiration—if, indeed, the terms 
were not originally equivalent ; “for we have just seen 
the doubling of the letter made to denote its aspiration. 

The 4k seems formed from the g rather than the /: 
the gh and jh are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to 
be supplied by g and chh respectively: bh is anomalous, 
or it has been formed from the d by adding a downward 
stroke. 

Again, there is a remarkable analogy of form in the 
semi-vowels 7, 7, J, y, 1. Js u,b, Which tends to prove 
their having been framed on a consistent principle: the 
first r hardly ever occurs in the Dihli inscription, but it 
is common in that from Girnar. The Av is but the v 
reversed: the ri, so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet, is 
formed by adding the vowel 7 to the 7, thus, r. 

As far as is yet known, there is only one x,’ and 
one s: the nasals and sibilants had not therefore been 
yet separated into classes; for the written Pali of 200 
years later possesses at least the various 7’s, though it 
has but one s. 

The four vowels, initials, have been discovered, 4, °, 
>, L; uw, 7, e,u, The second seems to be the skeleton of 
the third, as if denoting the smallest possible vocal sound. 
Of the medial vowels it is needless to speak, as their 
agreement in system with the old Nagari was long since 
pointed out. The two long vowels i and #, are produced 
by doubling the short symbols. The visarga is of doubt- 
ful occurrence, but the anuswara is constantly employed ; 

11 think the Girnfr and ad inscriptions will be found to have the other 


nasals made by the modification of the primary |. There are other letters in these 
texts not found in the Lats of this side o Indie 
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and when before m, as in p-8 dhamma, it is equivalent 
to the duplication employed in the more modern Pali 
writing. The following, then, is our alphabet, arranged 
in the ordinary manner. 


Gutturals ...... 1A kkhg ghny ®@a4aat 
Palatals ......... ddeé chchhj jh ny ABAQA 
Cerebrals_...... COre. t thd dhn f2&tewq 
Dentals ......... Aorpot tthddhn aaggzaa 
Labials ......... vbeonr8 pphbbhm GHana 
Semivowels, et. ui vsdtyrl vs hRATAAAER 
Vowels ......... Hr pole a?teu ri QLUBIB 


We might, perhaps, on contemplation of these forms, 
go yet farther into speculation on their origin. Thus the 
g may be supposed to be formed of the two strokes 
of the &, differently disposed; the j, of the two half 
curves of the ch superposed; the two a’s' aro the same 
letter turned right and left respectively ; and this prin- 
ciple, it may be remarked, is to be met with im other 
scions of the Indian alphabet. Thus, in the Tibetan, the 
3 2,a sound unknown to the Sanskrit, is made by in- 
verting the & 7; the cerebral 2, by inverting the dental 
4; and the cerebral 7, ¢h, by inversion of the dental 
jae th. 

The analogy between the « and A is not so great in 
this alphabet as in what we have imagined to be its 
successor, in which the essential part of the (1) ¢ is the « 
placed downwards (~). In the same manner, the con- 
nection of the labials, » and 4, is more visible in the old 
Ceylonese, the Kanauj, and even the Tibetan alphabets ; 


1 Tt is worth observation that the dental d of the inseriptions corresponds in form 
to the modern cerebral, and vice versed. 
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the 3 5 being merely the 4 p closed at the top; and in 
square Pali uv and o. ; 

Thus, when we come to examine the matter critically, 
wo are insensibly led to the reduction of the written 
characters to a comparatively small number of elements, 
88 +,d,6, 4,14, 0) 8 1, 6 and 4; besides the vowels » > L. 
Or, perhaps, in licu of. this arrangement, it may be pre- 
ferable to adopt one clement as representative of each of 
the seven classes of letters. We shall thus come to the 
very position long ago advanced by Iambulus the 
traveller. 

Tambulus was antecedent, says Dr. Vincent, to Dio- 
dorus; and Diodorus was contemporary with Augustus. 
He made, or pretended to have made, a voyage to Ceylon, 
and to have lived there seven years. Nine facts men- 
tioned by him as characteristic of the people of that 
eountry, though doubted much in former days, have been 
confirmed by later experience: a tenth fact the learned 
author of the ‘Periplus’ was obliged tu leave to future 
inquiry,—namely, ‘‘ whether the particulars of the alpha 
bet of Ceylon may not have some allusion to truth: for, 
he says, ‘the characters are originally only seven, but 
by four varying forms or combinations they become 
twenty-eight.’ ”? 

It would be difficult to describe the conditions of the 
Indian alphabetical system more accurately than Iambu- 
lus has done im his short summary, which proves to be 
not only true in the gencral sense of the classification of 
the letters, bat exact as to the origin and formation of 
the symbols, As regards the discussion of the edict of 

» Vincent's ‘Persplus of the Erythrean Sea.’ 
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Devanampiyatissa, the testimony of Iambulus is invalu- 
able, because it proves that written characters —our 
written characters—were then in use (notwithstanding 
the Buddhist books were not made up till two centuries 
later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 
individual, who has been so lightly spoken of, that Wilford 
endeavours to identify him with Sindbad the Sailor, and 
other equally marvellous travellers ! 


[ Though not strictly susceptible of classification with numis- 
matic developments, I am anxious to associate with James Prin- 
sep’s other contributions to the historical antiquities of India, 
his most interesting discovery of the names of the early successors 
of Alexander the Great, on the lapidary monuments of Asoka, 
the grandson of Chandragupta. ] 


DISCOVERY OF THE NAME OF ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT, 
IN TWO OF THE EDICTS OF ASOKA, KING OF INDIA. 


(Read at the Mecting of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, on the 7th March, 1838.) 


As long as the study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illus- 
tration of Indian history, it must be confessed that it possesses little 
attraction for the general student, who is apt to rogard the labor 
exponded on the disentanglement of perplexing and contradictory mazes 
of fiction, as leading only to the substitution of vague and dry proba- 
bilities for poetical, albcit extravagant, fable. But the moment any 
name or event turns up in the course of such speculations, offering a 
plausible point of connection between the legends of India and the 
rational histories of Greece or Rome,—a collision between the fortunes 
of an eastern and a western hero,—forthwith a speedy and spreading 
interest is excited, which cannot be satisfied until the subject is 
thoroughly sifted by the examination of all the ancient works, western 
and eastern, that can throw concurrent light on the matter at issue. 
Such was the engrossing interest which attended the identification of 
Sandracottus with Chandragupta, in the days of Sir Vm. Jones: such 
the ardour with which the Sanskrit waa studied, and is still studied, by 
philologists at home, after it was discovered to bear an intimate relation 
to the classical languages of ancient Europe. Such, more recently, has 
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been the curiosity excited, on Turnour’s throwing open the hitherto 
sealed page of the Buddhist historians to the development of Indian 
monuments and Pauranic records. 

The discovery I was myself so fortunate as to make, last year, of 
the alphabet of the Dihl{ Pillar {nscription, led immediately to results 
of hardly less consideration to the learned world. Dr. Mill regarded 
these inscriptions as all but certainly demonstrated relics of the classical 
periods of Indian literature. This slight remainder of doubt has been 
since removed by the identification of Piyadasi as Asoka, which we also 
owe to Turnour’s successful researches; and, dating from an epoch 
thus happily achieved, we have since succeeded in tracing the name of 
the grandson of the same king, Dasaratha, at Gaya, in the same old 
character ; and the names of Nanda and Ailas, and perhaps Vijaya, in 
the Kalinga caves: while on Bactrian coins we have been rewarded 
with finding the purely Greek names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, 
faithfully rendcred in the same ancient alphabet of the Hindus. 

I have now to bring to the notice of the Society another link of the 
seme chain of discovery, which will, if I do not deceive myself, create a 
yet stronger degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence 
in the deductions, of our antiquarian members than any that has pre- 
ceded it. I feel it so impossible to keep this highly singular discovery 
to myself that I risk the imputation (which has been not unjustly cast 
upon me in the course of my late undigested disclosures), of bringing 
it forward in a very immature shape, and, perhaps, of horeafter being 
obliged to retract a portion of what I advance. Yet neither in this, 
nor in any former communication to the Society, have I to fear any 
material alteration in their general bearing, though improvements in 
reading and translation must of course be expected as I become more 
familiar with characters and dialects unknown for ages past even to 
the natives themselves, and entirely new to my own study. 

A year ago, as the Society will remember, Mr. Wathen kindly sent 
me a reduced copy of the facsimiles of the inscriptions on a rock at 
Girnar (Giri-nagara) near Jundgarh, in Gujarat, which had been taken 
on cloth by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, President of the Bombay Literary 
Socicty. He also sent « copy to M. Jacquet of Paris, which I dare say 
before this has been turned te good account. 

After completing the reading of the Pillar Inscriptions, my attention 
was naturally turned to these in the same character from the west of 
India, but I soon found that the copy sent was not sufficiently well 
done to be thoroughly made out; and I accordingly requested Mr. 
Wilson to favour me with the facsimile itself, which, with the most 
liberal frankness, he immediately sent round inder a careful hand by 
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sea. Meanwhile Lieut. Kittoe had, as you are also aware, made the 
important discovery of a long series of inscriptions in the same cha- 
racter at a place called Dhaulf, in Katak. These were in so mutilated 
a state that I almost despaired of being able to sift their contents; and 
they were put aside, at any rate until a more promising portion of my 
labour should be accomplished. 

I had just groped my way through the Girnar text, which proved 
te be, like that of the pillars, a series of edicts promulgated by Asoka, 
but essentially different both in language and in purport. When I took 
up the Katak inscriptions, of which Lieut. Kittoe had been engaged 
in making a lithographic copy for my journal, to my surprise end joy 
I discovered that the greater part of these inscriptions (all, indeed, save 
the first and last paragraphs, which were enclosed in distinguishing 
frames), was identical with the inscription at Girnir. And thus, as I 
had had five copies of the Pillar Inscription to collate together for, a 
correct text, a most cxtraordinary chance had now thrown before me 
two copies of the rock edicts to aid me in a similar task! There was, 
however, one great variance in the parallel; for, while the pillars were 
almost identical letter for letter, the Girndr and Katak texts turned 
out to be only so in substance, the language and alphabet having both 
very notable and characteristic differences. 

Having premised thus much in explanation of the manner of my 
discovery, I must now quit the general subject for a time, to single 
out the particular passage in the inscriptions which is to form the 
theme of my present communication. 

The sccond tablet at Girnar is in very good preservation; every 
letter is legible, and but two or three are in any way dubious. The 
paragraph at Aswastuma, which I found to correspond therewith, is 
far from being in so good a state; nevertheless, when the extant letters 
are interlined with the more perfect Girnér text, they will be seen to 
confirm the most important passage, while they throw a corrobcrative 
evidence upon the remainder, and give a great deal of instruction on 
the respective idioms in which the two are couched. 

The edict relates to the establishment of a system of medical ad- 
ministration throughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of 
India, at one of which we may smile in the present day, for it includes 
both man and beast; but thie we know to be in accordance with the 
fastidious humanity of the Buddhist creed, and we must therefore make 
due allowance for a state of society and of opinions altogether aera, 
from our own. : 

TRANSLATION. 


“ Everywhere within the ae provinces of Raja Piyadasi, the beloved of the 
gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, 
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and Ketalaputra, evon as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon)—and moreover, within the 
dominions of Antiochus the Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals aro the rulers)—~ 
everywhere the heaven-beloved Raja Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid is 
established, both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals: together with 
medicaments of all sorts, which are suituble for mon, and suitable for animals, And 
wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places they are to be prepared, 
and to be planted : both root-drugs and herbs, whoresoever there is not (a provision 
of them) in all such places shall they be deposited and planted, 

« And in the public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be planted, for the 
accommodation of men and animals.’' 

Many things arc deserving of comment in this short edict. . 
But the principal facet which arrests attention in this very curious 
preclamation, is its allusion to Antiochus the Yona (Sanskrit, Yavana) 
or ‘Greck’ king. The name occurs four times over, with only one 
variation in the spelling, where, in lieu of Antiyako we have Anityoko, 
a still nearer approach to the Greek. The final o is the regular Palf 
conversion of the Sanskrit nominative masculine termination as, or the 
Greek os. In the Pillar dialect the visarga of the Sanskrit is replaced 
by the vowel e, as we see in fhe interlincd reading, Antiyake. Again, 
the interposition of the semivowel y between the two Greek vowels ¢ and 
o is exactly what I had occasion to observe in the writing of the words 
Agathuklayoj and Pantalawanta for Ayaoxdrews and Tavradeovros 
on the coins. All this evidence would of itsclf bias my choice towards 
the reading adopted, even were it possible to propose any other; but. 
although I have placed the sentonee, exactly transcribed in the 
Devanagari character, in the pandit’s hand, he cuuld not, without the 
alteration of very many lctters, convert it to any other mconing, how- 
ever straincd. And were there still any doubt at all in my mind, it. 
would be removed by the testimony of the Katak version, which intro- 
duces between Antiyake and Yona tho word ndma,——making the precise 
sense ‘the Yona raja, by name Antiochus.’ 


[I transcribe so much of the duplicate version of the 
original, vince illustrated and confirmed by the decipherment 
of the Arian inscription at Kapur di Giri, as in any way affects 
the historical value of ihe document, together with Professor 
Wilson’s commentary and revision of Prinsep’s translation. 
The Professor's opeping remarks explain the derivation and 
arrangement oF the parallel texts, inserted in extenso in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. ] 


In ordér to exhibit with as much distinctness as possible the 
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language of the inscriptions . . . . I have placed the several inscriptions 
in parallel lines, in order to bring the words of each in juxta-position 
as far as was practicable. Thoy accordingly form fcur lines. The 
upper line represents Mr. Prinsep’s original readings, as published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, vi., p. 228, and above 
the line, in a smaller character, are inserted his subsequent corrections, 
as given in a copy of the Journal, corrected oy himself, and placed at Mr. 
Norris’s disposal, by his brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep. Small numerals 
refer to the lines of our own lithographed copy. This line I have 
designated Ga. The second line is the representation of the copy 
lithographed (in the ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soz.,’ vol. xii., p. 168), and 
which I have generally referred to as Mr. Westcrgaard’s copy, as he 
has the larger share init. This is marked G6. The third line marked 
D repeats the Dhaul{ inscription, as given by Mr. Prinsep. We have 
not yet been fortunate enough to have had a second and revised tran- 
script, although it is very desirable. The lower line is marked K, 
as being rendered into Roman letters from the lithographed copy of 
the Kapur di Giri inscription. The small figures here also refer to 
the lines of the original. Where blanks occur in either of the inscrip- 
tions they are denoted by asterisks (dots are used in this work): 
where words are wanting for the collation, although there is no blank 
in the inscription, a line (of dots) supplies their place. 


TABLET II. 
Ga 'Savata vijitembi devanam piyasa Piyadasino rano 
Gs Savata vijitamhi devanam piyasa Piyadasino —rano 
Ds. avata vimitamsi devanam piyasa Piyadasine a 
K -Savatam vijite devanam priyasa Priyadasisa raja 
{ch & 
Ga *evamapapavantesu yatha Choda Pida Satiyaputo 
G6 evamapipfvantesu yatha Chodi Pada Satiyaputo 
Mts ip iae> ae EE Bee 8 yi ‘Palaya Sattya putra 
4 
Ga Ketaleputo, a Tamba*panni Antiyako yona raja ye 
Gb Ketalaputé, a Tambapani Antiyako yona rfja ye 
Ds aa ET te Pi, AS ee et a tiyoke nama yona laja y& 
K cha Kerélamputra Tambapani Antiyoka ne yona raja ye 
. : aaan 
Ga vi pi —— tasa Antiyakasa samino ‘rijéno 
Gb vapi — tasa Antiyakas& simipam rfjano 
Dva.. —- ..88 Antiyokasa samant& lajane 
K socha arena tasa Antiyokasa samata rajaya 


The portion of the Kapur di Giri inscription, which corresponds with the second 
Tablet of Girnar and Dhauli, is less imperfect than that which answers to the first 
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Tablet, and in the few blanks which occur, it admits of being conjecturally com~ 
pleted without any great violence. 

There are, however, several omissions as compared with the Girn&r sculpture, 
which are apparently intentional, constituting a variety in the language, though not 
in the general purport of the inscriptions. The inscriptions corraspond also in the 
chief point of interest, the mention of Antiochus, the Yona Raja. 

The inacription commences with the phrase, Savata vjjite, followed by a short 
blank, which may be filled up, without much risk of error, by the syllable mAt, of 
the Girntr Tablet—<‘ everywhere in the conquered countries ;’——which is followed by 
the usual designation ‘of the beloved of tho gods’ Piyadasi, the gonitive being as 
before, Priyadasisa ; the word ‘countries,’ it may be presumed, is understood in all 
the inscriptions. 

We haye no equivalent for what follows, which is read by Mr. Prinsep, evama- 
pdpavantests. In Westergaard’s copy it might be read, maht pdchantests, but it is, 
perhaps, only evam api pachantesu (for pratyanteshu) ‘ also even in the bordering 
countries,’ not as Prinsep proposes, ‘as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful.’ 
Nor have we any equivalent for Choda, conjectured by Prinsep to be that portion of 
the, south of India which is known as Chola, or Cholamandala, whence our Coro- 
mandel. 

Instcad of Pida, which requires to be corrected to Pudd, we have Playa, and 
then Satiya putra cha Keralamputra Tambapani, in near approach to Satiye puto 
Ketalaputd and Tambapant, words which have been thought intended to designate places 
in the south of India, but of which the two first, Palaya and Satiya-puto, are new and 
unknown. Xerala is no doubt a name of Malabar, as Chola is of the opposite coast ; 
but we also find both words, in combination with others, designating countries or 
people in the north-west, as Kamboja, Yavana, Chola, Murala, Kerala, Saka. (Gana- 
Pathra, referring to a sutra of Panini, 4. 1.175.) Tambapani it has been proposed 
to identify with ‘famraparni, or Ceylon, but further research may‘hlso remove that 
to the north. The same authority, giving ihe Gana, or list of words indicated in the 
avtra, 5.1. 116, explains them to signify tribes of fighting mon, and specifies among 
thom Savitri-putra, which offers some analogy to the Satiyo-putra of the inscription. 
It ia much more likely that countries in the north-west, than in the extreme south, of 
India are intended, 

We next come to the important passage in which a Greek name and designation 
occur. Both the Girnér copies read Antiyako yona rdja. the Kapur di Giri has 
Antiyokane yona rdja; but the two last letters, ve, are rather doubtful. It should 
perhaps be Antiyoke nama, as at Dhault, where we have tiyoke nama yona ldja. The 
use of the nominative case, however, offers a syntactical perplexity, for there is not 
any verb through which to connect Antiochus with the rest of the sentence; and it 
seems unusual to associate the name of an individual with those of places. Prinsep 
supplies the defect with ‘the dominions of Antiochus the Greek;’ but we have no 
term for ‘the dominions,’ nor is the noun in the genitive case, as it is in what follows, 
In this the Kapur di Giri inscription nearly agrees with that of Girnar, and it may be 
read ye cha « rana tasa Antiyokasa samata rajaya sakato devanam priyasa, etc., that 
of Girnar being ye od pi tasa Antiyckasa sdmipam rdjano savata. Hither may be 
rendered ‘and those princes who are near to Antiochus everywhere ;’ although rajeya 
is an unusual form of <he plural of rdja, being neither Sanskrit nor Pali. The object 
of prefixing a to rdjna:in the word erana, being equivalent to ‘no king,’ is not very 
intelligible, and it can searcely -be doubted that sukuto should be sueutu, as found both 
at Girnér and Dhauli. It seems likely that there may be some inaccuracies in this 
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part, either in the original or the copy. But admitting a concurrent reading, we stil! 
want a connecting word, and it is not specified what these neighbours or dependants 
of Antiochus are todo. We may presume that they are expected to attend to the 
object of the edict, or they may be comprehended in the list of the sevata eijite, ‘ the 


conquered.’ 


PROPOSED TRANSLATION, 

In all the subjugated (territories) of the 
King Priyadasi, the beloved of the gods, 
and also in the bordering countries, as 
(Choda), Palaya, (or Paraya), Satya- 
putra, Keralaputra, Tambapani (it is pro- 
claimed), and Antiochus by name, the 
Yona (or Yavana) Raja, and those princes 
who are near to (or allied with) that 
monarch, universally (are apprised) that 
(two designs have been cherished by Pri- 
yadasi: one design) regarding men, and 
one relating to animals; and whatever 
herbs are useful to men or useful to ani- 
mals. 


PRINSEP’S TRANSLATION, 

‘Everywhere within the conquered 
provinces of raja Piyadasi, the beloved of 
the goda, as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Sati- 
yaputra, and Ketalaputra, even as far as 
Tambapanni (Ceylon); and moreover, 
within rhe dominions of Antiochus, the 
Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are 
the rulers)—everywhere the heaven-be- 
loved raja Piyadasi’s double system of 
medical aid is established ; both medical 
aid for men, and medical aid for animels ; 
together with the medicaments of all sorts, 
which are suitable for men, and suitable 


for animals,’ 


CONTINUATION OF REMARKS ON THE EDICTS OF PIYA- 
DASI, OR ASOKA, THE BUDDHIST MONARCH OF INDIA, 
PRESERVED ON THE GIRNA’R ROCK IN I'HE GUJARAT 
PENINSULA, AND ON THE DHAULI’ ROCK IN KATAK: 
WITH THE DISCOVERY OF PTOLEMY’S NAME THEREIN. 


(Read at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 4th April, 1838), 


In continuation of the discovery I had the pleasure of bringing to 
the notice of the Society at its last meeting, I am now enabled to 
announce that the edicts in the ancient character from GujarAt do not 
confine their mention of Greek sovereigns to Antiochus the ally of 
Asoka, but that they contain an allusion, equally authentic and distinct, 
to one of the Ptolemies of Egypt! The edict containing this highly 
curious passage is in a mutilated condition and at the very end cf the 
inscription, which will account for its having hitherto escaped my 
attention. As I propuse to lay before the Society « brief account of the 
whole of the Girn4r inscription, I will do no more than mention the 
fact at present, reserving the particulars until I come to the actual 
position of the passage on the stone. . 

T have already mentioned the fortunate discovery of a duplicate of . 
the Gujardt inscription, at Dhaulf, in Katak. 

The divided sentences, or, as I shall for the present venture to call 
them, the edicts, which are common to Girndr and to Dhauilf, are eleven 
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in number. From the first to the tenth they keep pace together: the 
only difference being that while, at Girnar, each is surrounded by an 
engraved line as a frame; at Dhaul{, the beginning of each edict is 
marked by a short dash. The regular succession is then interrupted 
by three interpolations at Girndr; after which, the fourteenth edict 
of that series is found to correspond with the eleventh or concluding 
one of the same set at Dhauli. 

The three missing edicts are more than compensated at Dhaulf by 
the introduction of two others not found at Girnar, one at the end 
enclosed in a frame, and one on the left hand of the same rock on a 
larger sgale of sculpture; but both of these being of a totally different 
purport, and being quite unconnected with the rest, I shall postpone 
for separate consideration. 

That the edicts are of different dates is proved by the actual mention 
of,the year of Piyadasi’s reign, in which several of them were published. 
Two of them are dated in the tenth! and two in the twelfth year after 
his abhigek or consecration, which we learn from Turnour’s Pali history 
did not take place until the fourth year of his succession to the throne 
of his father, Bindusaro. Only one of the pillar edicts is dated in the 
twelfth year; the remainder, generally, bearing the date of the twenty- 
seventh year; and one containing both, as if contradicting, at the later 
epoch, what had been published fifteen years before. From this evi- 
dence we must conclude that the Gujarat and Katak inscriptions have 
slightly the advantage in antiquity over the Lats of Dihl{ and Allah- 
Abad: but, again, in the order of sequence, we find edicts of the twelfth 
year preceding those of the tenth; and we learn expressly from the 
fourteenth edict that the whole were engraven at one time. ‘'[heir 
preservation on rocks and pillars therefore must be regarded aa re- 
sulting from an after order, when some re-arrangement was probably 
made according to the relative importance of the subjects. 

. The copy that emanated from the palace must, however, have been 
modified according to the vernacular idiom of the opposite parts of 
India to which it was transmitted, for there is a marked and peculiar 
difference, both in the grammar and in the alphabet of the two texte, 
which demands a more lengthened examination than I can afford to 
introduce ‘in this place. I shall, however, presently recur to this sub- 
ject, and, at feast, give the explanation of those new characters which 
I have been obliged to cut in order to print the Girndr text, and which, 
in fact, render the alphabet as complete as that of the modern-Péli, 


1 I use these terms a3 more consonant to our idiom: the correct translation is 
‘having been ponsecrated ten and twelve years,’ xo that the actual period is one year 
later in our mode of reckoning. 
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wanting only the two additional sibilants of the Devandgarf, and some 
of the vowels. fe ta ae 

There is another paragraph at Girndr placed at the bottom of the 
left hand, which I have numbered as the thirteenth, because il seems 
naturally to follow the paragraph about conversions; and like the two 
foregoing it is omitted at Dhaulf. From the mutilated state of the rock 
in this place it is difficult to put together the context of the entire para- 
graph; but insulated phrases are intelligible enough, and are much in 
the same strain as the main inscription, repeating the usual maxim of 
duty to parents, humanity to animals, and liberality to priests. .... 

But there is a further passage in this Gujarat edict more cajculated 
to rivet our attention than all that I have briefly alluded to above, or 
even than the mention of Antiochus in the second or medical edict. 
Although we might be agrecably surprised at finding the name of a 
Greek prince of Syria preserved in the proclamation of a Ilind& sove- 
reign, there were circumstances of alliance and connection in the 
historics of the Maccdonian provinces and of India, which immediately 
explained away the wonder, and satisfied us as to the likelihood of the 
fact ;~-but I am now about to produce evidence that Asoka’s acquaint- 
ance with geography was not limited to Asia, and that his expansive 
benevolence towards living creatures extended, at least in intention, to 
another quarter of the globe;—that his religious umbition sought to 
apostolize Egypt ;—and that we must hereafter look for traces of the in- 
troduction of Buddhism into the fertile regions of the Nile, so prolific cf 
metaphysical discussions from the earliest ages ! 

The line to which I allude is the fifth from the bottom. Something 
is lost at its commencement, but the letters extant are, with few ex- 
ceptions, quite distinct, and as follow :— 

DLFELI: dat d6T Pe-L AWG d atid Bid -- “TDGtpadd hdd BSL: 
bud DS LUG: HLS ATLA GHA 

.. » Yona rdjd paran cha, tena Ohaptdro rdjdno, Turamdyo cha, Gongakena cha, 
Magd cha, , 

o%. » Sdhd para de (se) su cha savata Devdnampiyasa dhammdnusastin anuvatare yata 
pdndats (? dharmasastin anuvartate yatra padyate). 

‘ And the Greek king besides, by whom the Chapt& kings, Ptolemaios, and Gonga- 
kenos (?) and Magas,’—(here we may supply the connection) —‘ have been induced to 
permit that—*! 

‘Both here and in foreign countries, cverywhere (the people) follows the doctrine 
of the religion of Devanampiya wheresvever it reacheth.’ 


1 [In the full translation subsequently given, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Ben.’ vii, p. 261, 
the words are, ‘And the Greek king besides, by whom the Kingy of Egypt, 
Ptolemaios and Antigonos (?) and Magas’. . .] ; 
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The sight of my former friend, the yona rdja (whom, if he should 
not turn out to be Antiochus the ally, I shall shortly find another name 
for), drew my particular attention to what followed; and it was im- 
possible, with this help, not to recognize the name of Ptolemy even in 
the disguise of Turamayo. Ther is however doubtful; and I think, 
on second examination, it may turn out an J, which will make the ortho- 
graphy of the name complete. The word rdjdno, and its adjective 
chaptdro, being both in the plural, made it necessary that other names 
should follow, which was confirmed by the recurrence of the conjune- 
tion cha. The next name was evidently imperfect; the syllabic letter, 
read asegon, if turned on one side would be rather an, and tho next, too 
short for a g, might, by restoring the lost part above, be made into #: 
I therefore inclined to read this name W-A¥i Antikono for Antigo- 
nus; and, assuming that chaptdro was a corruption of chatwdro, ‘ four,’ 
ta understand the passage as alluding to a treaty with the four princi- 
pal divisions of the Alexandrine monarchy, two of which in the time 
of Antiochus the Great were governed by princes of these names, viz. : 
Antigonus, in Macedonia, and Ptolemy Euergetes, in Egypt. The 
fourth name, however, thus remained inexplicable; while on the stone 
it was even more clear than the others, Magd. . . . It seems, therefore, 
more rational to refer the allusion in our edict to the former period 
[z.c. 260], and so far modify the theory I have latcly adopted’ on 
primd facie evidence of the treaty of Asoka with Antiochus the Great, 
as to transfer it to the original treaty with one of his predecessors, the 
first or second of the same name, Soter or Theos, of whom the former 
may have the preference, from his close family connexion with both 
Ptolemy and Magas....I say nothing of the intermediate name, 
Gongakena or Antigonus, because I cannot be,certain of its correct 
spelling. Antigonus Gonatus had much to do with the affairs of 
Egypt, but he could not well be set down among its kings. 


[I again take advantage of Prof. Wilson’s most elaborate 
revision of Prinsep’s original translation of this Tablet, prefixing 
the Romanized variants of the different texts. ] 


K sanyatam Antiyoko nama yona raja parancha tena 
Ga f.. is evi at + + yona réja parancha tena 
Gb ®&...., salen eos - » yona r&ja parancha tena 
K Antiyokena chaturo tify, rajano Turameara nama An- 
Ga be chapt&ro » » Yrajano Turamfyo cha An- 
Gd an sh ae » x» Yrajano  Turamayo sia An- 


1 [To the effect that Antiochus the Great was the monarch of the name re- 
ferred to.] 
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Ks tikona = nama Mako nama Alikasunari nama likbichha 


ono ° 
Ga tekana cha Magh cha hd BLA aaesyok . alas 
G6 takanan cha Magi cha SF teat Mtoe etch, Mig A tr 

The division of the Girnar inscriptions, numbered by Prinscp as thirtecn, finds a 
counterpart at Kapur di Giri; but, unfortunately, it is not of a nature to supply 
the defects and imperfections of the Girn4r tablet. As mentioned by Prinsep, the 

_ rock at Gimar is at this part so much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the 
context of the entire tablet: portions of the inscription are wanting at either end of 
each line, especially at the beginning, but the middle portions are tolerably perfect. 
The rock at Kapur di Giri has not apparently suffered much mutilation, and the in- 
scription is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from that at 
Girnfr; but it is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Girn4r inscrip- 
tion. There are evidently additional passages which the latter does not corftain, and 
which intervene between what are apparently intended for the same passages in both 
places; on the other hand, there are several obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur 
di Giri inscription where that at Girnfr is entire. In collating the two, thorefore, 
wide gaps occur without a parallel, partly owing to these respective mutilations,— 
partly to the additional matter at Kapur di Giri. From place to placc, however, 
concurrent passages do occur, which leave no doubt of the general identity of the 
inscriptions, as will appear from the collateral copy. 

It happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional, nor those 
which are evidently identical, passages in the Kapur di Giri inscription, are for the 
major part to be satisfactorily deciphered. The circumstances under which tho 
characters were transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. Masson bas 
explained the impossibility of taking a fac-simile of this part of the inscription, and 
he was obliged after many fruitless efforts to effect his purpose, to be content with 
carrying off a copy only. But the position of the stone, which prevented a fac-simile 
from being made, was also obviously unfavourable to the making of a faithful copy ; 
and it is not at all therefore to be wondered at, that the forms of the letters should 
have assumed deceptive appearances, differing consequently in different parts of the 
inscription, in words which there is reason to believe the same; and varying from 
one anothor in words which from one or two distinct characters are known to be 
identical, as for instance in Devanam prya, in which the latter term is generally 
legible, and we may therefore infer that devanam precedes it; but, without such a 
guide, it would be impossible to read devanam, as it presents itself in a number of 
different and unusual forms. Masson’s copy, however, is more legible than one 
made by @ native employed by M. Court, the use of which has been kindly allowed to 
the Society by Lassen. In this, very few words can be made out, even by conjecture, 
and with the assistance of Masson’s transcript. It has not, however, been wholly 
unserviceable. 

Prinsep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of the Thirteenth Tablet, 
although he admits that insulated phrases alone are intelligible. Such is the case in 
the Kapur di Giri inscription; and it were very unsafe to propose anything like a 
connected rendering, even of what is perfect, although a few words and phrases are 
decipherable, and may be compared with similar words and phrases in the Girnfr 
tablet. In most of these passages, however, the reading of the original itself is con- 
jectural only, for it will follow from the sources of imperfection described, that al- 
though a transcript has been attempted, as above in Roman characters, yet no great 
reliance is to be placed on the greater part of it, particularly where parallel passages 
ore not found in the Girnar inscription. © 2. . 
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Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth line at Girnar, 
are rather more than adequately filled up at Kapur di Giri, and some of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation, Antiyoka nama yona Rdja, are 
given distinctly: why he is introduced does not very well appear, but we might ven- 
ture to connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the passages thus: 
‘He who had obtained the alliance of men—he has been received as the friend of ¢me) 
Devanampriya :’ we have for this conjectural rendering, Devanam priyasa ; then some 
unreadable letters, sampapt (for samaprdyi) yo sanasa (su) sanyatam, At Girngy we 
have only yona Raja, but no name, no Antiochus, nor any circumstance relating to 
him. Both inscriptions next read parancha, ‘and afterwards; the Girnar has then 
tena, ‘by him,’ which, as no name was specified, Prinsop necessarily interpreted, 
“by whom’ (rather ‘by him,’ the Greek king). In the Kapur di Giri tablet, tena 
refers of eourse to Antiochus; but, not to leave any doubt on this score, the inscription 
repeats the name, and gives us tena Antiyokena, ‘by that Antiochus ;’ thus furnishing 
a very important illustration of the Girntr table. What then was done by him? by 
that Antiochus? this is not to be made out very distinctly ; but, connected with what 
follows, it may be conjectured to imply that four other Greek princes were brought 
untler subjection by him. There can be no doubt that the numeral which Prinsep 
read chaptdro is, properly, chattdro. There is no » in the Kapur di Giri inscription ; 
it is, clearly, chataro, with the usual disregard of correct orthography and identifica- 
tion of long and short vowels. In the Girnfr inscription the form is like pt, no 
doubt; but this cumbination, as already observed, treating of Tablet XII., is so utterly 
ropugnant to the most characteristic feature of Pali, that it cannot be allowed; and 
in this case, if the original word intended to be the Sanskrit numeral chatwdra, the p 
would be gratuitously inserted. The only admissible reading is ehat¢dro, the regular 
Pali form of the Sanskrit chatwdra: four indistinct marks follow the numeral in each 
inscription, being probably intended for figures equivalent to four. We then have 
the several names of the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens that 
M. Court's copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Masson's 
readings. The passage runs thus: Turamara nama, Antikona nama, Mako nama, 
Alikasunari nama, At Girnar the last name is wanting, there being aume letters 
obliterated. We have also some variation in the reading, but not material, the 
names being there, Zuramdyo cha, Antakana cha, Magd cha, The two inscriptions 
give us, no doubt, the names of four Greek princes, of whom Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
Magas may be readily recognised, although, how they come into juxta-position with 
Antiochus on the one hand, or Alexander on the other, is only to be explained 
by the supposition that, although these names had from their celebrity reached the 
west of India, the history of the persons so named was vaguely and incorrectly 
known. 

‘We shall, however, recur to the subject: at preagnt we are only concerned with 
the purport of the inscription, which is unfortunately by no means distinct. We 
have the order, by that Antiochus four Yavana kings, were :—what? neither inscrip- 
tion enables us to auswer: the Girndr inscription being in favt here mutilated. Prin- 
sep, in his introductory remarks, supplying’ the connection conjecturally, fills up the 
blenk by reading, ‘And the Greek king besides, by whom the four kings have been 
induced to permit,’ but there is nothing to warrant such a translation; and in the 
actual rendering of the passage the latter clause is omitted: we there have, ‘and 
the Greek king, besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios, Antigonos (?), 
and Magas, etc.’, and then follows a blank. The Kapur di Giri inscription, although 
entire, presents charactérs of undetermined valuc, and probable inaccuracies. The 
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first term, MkAichha thana, is very doubtful; the next appears to be sayavata, which 
might be rendered ‘victorious,’ in the instrumental case, agrecing with Antiyokena - 
anansa is doubtful, both as to reading and sense; ye asa mité pune: rajanti might be 
rendered ‘they who (the kings) become his friends, again shine (or enjoy dominion).’ 
We may also render eva hi yona kati yasha, ‘such, indeed, is the Yavan& become, of 
whom ;’ there then follow some indistinct characters, and the phrase seems to termi- 
nate with miti hi ite, ‘friendship or alliance has beon made.’ This I admit is very 
conjectural, and a corrected copy or a better founded interpretation of the original 
may shew it to be wholly erroneous; but, in the present state of the inscriptions we 
may hazard the conjecture that the purport of the whole passage may be, that the 
four princes, after being overthrown by Antiochus, had been reconciled to him, and 
that an alliance had then been formed between him and the Indian prince Devapriya. 
There is nothing whatever to justify the supposition that Devapriya had attempted to 
make converts of the Greck princes, or to disseminate the doctrines and practices of 
Buddhism in their dominions. “ 

The state cf this transcript of the Kapur di Giri inscription is very far from 
satisfactory, whilo, from the names it records, it appears to be of great historical value. 
It would be very desirable to have a fac-simile carcfully taken ; and, as the part of the 
country in which it is situated is now within the reach of British influence, it might be 
possible, perhaps, without much difficulty, to have such a copy. 1n the ‘Jour. As. 
Soc, Beng.’, Feb. 1848, Capt. Cunningham mentions, in his Diary, his having visited 
the spot, and taken a copy of the most legible portion of the inscription ;! he adds, 
however, that a proper copy could only be made by levelling the ground and building 
up platforms, and by white-washing the surface of the rock to bring out the sunken 
letters , a work of time, but which would well repay the labour. 


[Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, promised to recur to the 
subject of the identities of the kings named in the inscription ; 
he does so—while contesting the identity of Piyadasi and 
Asoka—to the following effect] :— 


So that neither of these epithets (Priyadarsana, or Su-darsana), is exclusively 
restricted to Asoka, even if they were ever applicd to him. 

That they were so applied is rendered doubtful by chronological difficulties, of 
which it is not easy to dispose: Piyadasi appears to have lived, cither at the same 
time with, or subsequent to, Antiochus, Could this have been the case if he was 
Asoka? For tho determination of this question, we must investigate the date at 
which the two princes flourished, as far as the materials which are available will 
permit. 

The first point to be adjusted is, which Antiochus is referred to. There are 
several of the name amongst the kings of the Seleucidan dynasty, whose sway, com- 
mencing in Syria, extended at various times, in the early periods of their history, 
through Persia to the confines of India. Of these, the two first, Antiochus Soter 
and Antiochus Theos, were toc much taken up with occurrences in Greece and in the 


1 [ A lithograph, by T. Blgck, of Calcutta is now before me, which purports to 
give, under Mr. J. W. Laidlay’s authority, the ‘Inscription at Sh&h-bas-garhi, 
copied by Captain A. Cunningham,’ The facsimile is defective and erroneous to a 
marked degree. As it does not include the thirteenth tablet, it affords no aid in 
determining the probable orthography of the doubtful names. Major Cunningham's 
ewn version of the fifth name is quoted at the foot of p. 26.} 
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west of Asia, to maintain any intimate connexion with India, and it is not until the 
time of Antiochus the Great, the fifth Seleucidan monarch, that we have any positive 
indication of an intercourse between India and Syria, It is recorded of this prince 
that he invaded India, and formed an alliance with its sovereign, named by the Greek 
writers, Sophagasenas, in the first member of which it requires the etymological 
courage of a Wilford to discover Asoka, The late Augustus Schlegel conjectured 
the Greek name to represent the Sanskrit, Saubhfgya sena, he whose army is attended 
by prosperity; but we have no such prince in Hindi tradition, and it could scarecly 
have been a synonyme of Ascka, the literal sense of which is, he who has no sorrow. 
Neither is Sophagasenas moro like Piyadasi, and so far therefore we derive no aasist- 
ance as to the identification of Antiochus. Still, with reference to the facts, and to 
the allusion to his victorious progress, which Tablet XIII. scems to contain, we can 
scarcely doubt that he was the person intended, and that the Antiochus of the in- 
scription is Antiochus the Great, who ascended the throne, n.c. 223, and was killed, 
B.c. 187, The date of his castern expedition is from n.c. 212 to B.c. 205. 

There is, however, an obvious difficulty in the way of the identification from the 
names of the princes which are found in connexion with that of Antiochus, and 
whieh the thirteenth Tablet appears to recapitulate as those of contemporary princes, 
—subjugated, if the conjectural interpretation be correct, by Antiochus. With re- 
spect to one of them, Ptolemy, this is allowable, for Antiochus the Great engaged in 
war with Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth king of Egypt, with various success, and 
concluded peace with him before he undcrtook his expedition to Bactria and India. 
He therefore was contemporary with Antiochus the Great. It is, however, to be 
recollected that Ptolemy Philopator was preceded by three other princes of the same 
name, Ptolemy Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy Euergetes,—extending 
through a period of rather more than a century, or from B.c. 323 to B.c. 221. These 
princes were frequently engaged in hostilities with the Seleucidan kings of Syria, 
and we cannot therefore positively determine which of them is referred to in the 
inscription. The long continuance of the same name, however, among the kings of 
Egypt, as it was retained until the Roman conquest, no doubt made it familiar 
throughout the East, and we need not be surprised to find it at Kapur di Giri or 
Girnar. 

The same circumstance will not account for the insertion of the name of Mako, 
probably Magas, for although there was such a prince, he was far removed from 
India, and of no particular celebrity. Magas was made ruler of Cyrene by his father- 
in-law, Ptolemy Soter, the first Greck king of Egypt, about 3.c. 308. He had a 
long reign of fifty years, to B.c. 258. He was not, therefore, contemporary with 
Antiochus the Great, dying thirty-five years before that prince's accession. He was 
connected with Antiochus Soter, having married his daughter, and entered into an 
alliance with him against Ptolemy Philadelphus,—and this association with the 
names of Antiochus and Ptolemy, generally but not accurately known, may have led 
to his being enumerated with the two ether princes of the same designation, Ptolemy 
Philopater, and Antiochus the Great. There was a Magas also, the brother of 
Philopator, but be is of no historical note, and was put to death by his brother in the 
beginning of his reign. The allusion is, therefore, no doubt to the Magas of Cyrene. 

It is impossible to explain the juxta-position of the other two names, Antigonus 
and Alexander, upon any principle of chronological computation, although we can 
easily comprehend how the names were familiarly known. That of Alexander the 
Great must ef course have left a durable impression, but he is antecedent to any of 
his genorals who made thémeelves kings after his death. It is very unlikely that his 
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gon Alexander, who was not born till after his death, and from the age of three years 
was brought up in Macedonia, where he was murdered when ony twelve years old, 
should be the person intended, and a greater probability would attach to an Alex- 
ander who was Satrap of Persia in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus the Great, 
and rebelled against him. He was defeated and killed, 8.0. 223, So far therefore 
we have an Alexander contemporary with Antiochus, if that be thought essential ; 
but it seems more likely that here, as in the case of Magas, the concurrence of 
names is no evidence of synchronism, and arises from the name being familiarly 
known without any exact knowledge of the persons by whom they were borne. 

Such scems to be the case also with respect to Antigonus. The most celebrated 
of the namo, Alexander’s general who succeeded to the sovereignty of Phrygia and 
Lycia, extended his authority to the East by the defeat and death of Eumenes, 
and his name may thus have become known in India, slthough the seene of his 
victories over his rival was somewhat remote from the frontier, or in Persia and 
Media. The latter portions of his career were confined to Asia Minor and Greece, 
and he was killed p.c. 301, He was contemporary with the first Ptolemy, but not 
with Antiochus, having been killed twenty years before the accession of Antiochus 
Soter. We have another Antigonus, the grandson of the preceding, who was «con- 
temporary with Antiochus Soter, but his life was spent in Macedonia and Greece, 
and it is not likely therefore that any thing should have been known of him in India, 
It can only be the first Antigonus whose designation reached an Indian prince, and 
the mention of him in conjunction with Ptolemy, Antiochus, Magas, and Alexander, 
shows clearly that the chronology of the inscription was utterly at fault, if it 
intended to assign a contemporary existence to princes who were scattered through, 
at least, an interval of-a century. We must look, therefore, not to dates, but to 
the notoricty of the names, and the probability of their having become known in 
India, for the identification of the persons intended. Under this view, I should 
refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his successor, Magas to the 
son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes 
of Egypt, and Antiochus to the only one of the number who we know from classical 
record did visit, India, and who, from the purport of the incriptions, we may infer 
was known there personally,—Antiochus the Great.! In this case we obtain for 


a TI append bem ed Cunningham’s criticism on these argumonts.] ‘The minor 
difficulties of chronology, which form Prof. Wilson’s last objection (‘Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.,’ vol. xii, p. 244), are easily disposed of, for they seem to me to have 
arisen solely from the erroneous assumption that Priyadarsi must have been a con- 
temporary of Antiochus the Great. In the Girnfér and Kapur di Giri rock inscrip- 
tions, King Priyadarsi mentions the names of five Greek princes who were contem- 
porary with himself. Of these four have been read with certainty—Antiochus, 
volomy, Antigonus, and ma and the fifth has been conjectured to be Alexander. 
James Prinsep, who first read these names, assigned them to ihe following princes :— 
Antiochus IT., Theos of Syria, s.c. 2656—247 ; Ptolemy II., Philadelphus of Egypt, 
B.¢. 285—246 ; Antigonus, Gonatus of Macedon, 8.c. 276—213; Magas of Cyrene 
n.c. 258; and with these identifications the learned of Europe have generally agreed, 
‘The fifth name has been read by Mr. Norris as ‘Alexmader: and if this readin; 
is correct, we may identify this Prince with Alexander IJ. of Epeiros, who rei od 
from B.c. 272-254; but the two copies of this name, published by Mr Norris, from 
facsimiles by Masson and Court, appear to me to read Ali bha Banari, which may 
be intended for Ariobarzanes III., tin of Pontus, who reigned from z.c. 266-240, 
But in either case the date of Priyadarsi inscription will be about n.c, 260-258 
shortly preceding the death of Magas.’-—‘Bhilsa Topes” p. 111. ‘To some it 
may seem difficult to understand how any relations should exist between the Indian 
Asoka and the Greek princes of Europe and Africa; but to me it appears natural 
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the date of the inscription some period subsequent to z.c. 205, at which it seems very 
unlikely that Asoka was living. 

To obviate the chronological difficulty it has been suggested that the Antiochus 
alluded to is not Antiochus Maguus, but Antiochus Theos, who reigned from n.c. 261 
to .c. 246, and who would therefore be sontemporary with Asoka, This is no 
doubt true, but as intimated above, historical events ure opposed to the maintenatice 
of any friendly connexion between the princes of India and Syria during the reign 
of Antiochus Theos, At its very commencement he waa involved in hostilities with 
the King of Egypt; the war continued during the greater portion of his reign, 
and amongst its results, were the neglect and loss of the Eastern provinces. Media 
and Bactria became independent principalities; and their geographical, as well as 
political position must have completely intercepted all communication between India 
and Westera Asia, It is very unlikely that an Indian sovereign would have pro- 
mulgated any alliance with the enemy of his immediate neighbours, and we should 
rather look for the names of Arsaces or Theodotus in his edicts, than that of 
Antiochus Theos. We cannot, therefore, upon histurical grounds admit the identity 
of the Antiochus of the inscriptions with Antiochus Theos, any more than wo can 
recognise an alliance between Asoka and Antiochus Magnus, as chronologically 
probable upon such premises as we derive from classical Pauranic, and partly 
Buddhist data. 

If, indeed, we are guided solely by the latter, we shall rendcr the synchronism 
of the two princes stil) more impossible. According to the Dipawanso and Mah&- 
wanso, Dharmasoka was inaugurated two hundred and eighteen years after the death 
of Buddha; his inauguration took place four years after his accession, ard we place 
the latter therefore two hundred and thirteen years after the Nirvan of Gautama. 
The date of this event was n.c. 543, and 6483—214=3.c. 329; and Asoka, therefore, 
ascended the throne, according to the Buddhists, before the invasion, not of Antiochus, 
but of Alexander the Great. This, howover, must be wrong, and Mr, Turnour 
acknowledges that the chronology of the Buddhist chronicles is here at fault; he 
makes the error amount to about sixty years, and conceives that 1t was an intentional 
vitiation of the chronology: with what purpose he has not explained. It is enough 
for us to determine that Asoka cannot have been the cotemporary of Antiochus the 
Great, according to the chronology either of Brahman or Buddhist. That Piyadasi 
was the cotemporary of Antiochus, or even posterior to him, is evident from the inscrip- 
tion, and therefore Piyadasi and Asoka are not one and thesame person. That Asoka 
became a convert to Buddhism after commencing his reign as e sanguinary tyrant, 
may or may not be true: we have only the assertions of the Buddhists for the fact. 
But allowing it to be true, if Asoka was not the author of the edicts in question, 
no inference of their Buddhist character can be drawn from his conversion to the 
faith of Buddha, and the uncertain evidence afforded by their language is not rendered 
leas equivocal by any positive proof of their having been promulgated by a prince 
who was a zealous patron of the doctrines of Sakyasinha. 

But who then was’ Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods? This is a question not 
easily answered. The term is evidently an epithet applied to more than one indi- 
vidual, and not the proper designation of any one person exclusively. We have 


and obvious. Asoka’s kingdom on the west was bounded by that of Antiochus; 
his father, Bindusgra, liad received missions from Antiochus, Soter, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus; and as Asoke was 45 bar of age when he was inaugurated, in 
8c. 269, he might have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, Daimachos 
and Dionysios.’—112, 
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no such name in any of the Brahmanical traditions, and find it in the Buddhist, 
as indicating a sovereign prince, to whom it could not have been applied consistently 
with chronological data, upon the authority of a work of the fourth century of our 
era. That any uncertainty with regard to its appropriation should exist, soems 
very incompatible with the extent of the dominions ruled over by the prince of the 
inscriptions, as far as wo are to infer, from the sites in which they are found, as 
Gujar&t, Katak, Bohar, Dili, and the Panjab. A monarch, to whom all India, 
except the extreme south, was subject, must surely have left some more positive 
trace of his existence than a mere epithet, complimentary to his good looks, and 
shared with many othors of equally pleasing appearance. That sucn almost universal 
sovercignty in India was ever exercised by a single prince is extremely improbable, 
and it is undeniable, from the evidence of tho inscriptions themselves, that they have 
not been sculptured, in the situations in which they occur, cotcmporageously with 
the year of any individual reign. Thus, in all the rock inscriptions, the third and 
fourth edicts are said to be issued in the twelfth year of Fiyadasi’s inauguration ; 
the fifth and cighth, in the tenth year: the two later edicts, in point of time, taking 
precedence of the two earlier, in the order of inscription—an utter impossibility. 
We can only infer, therefore, that they were simultancously inscribed. Mr. Puinsep 
states, that it is so specified in the Fourteenth Tablet, but I am unable to understand 
the pessage in that sense. That it was the case, however, is obvious, from the 
inverted order of the dates, and from the uniform appearance of the inscriptions. 
The whole must have been cut, therefore, at some subsequent period to tho latest 
of the dates. How long subsequent, is another question of impossible solution ; but 
it is very improbable that the rocks of Gujarat, Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, were 
all engraved at the same time. The operation must have been spread over some 
years, and it is not likely that it was subsequent to the date of their reputed author, 
if he ever had a real existence. It seems, however, not improbable, that the ruiers 
of the soveral countries, or influential religious persons, adopted the shadow of a 
name, to give authority to the promulgation of edicts intended to reform the immoral 
practices of the people, and for that purposo repeated documents which had acquired 
popular celebrity in some particular locality not yet ascertained. 

From these [and other] considerations, I have been compelled to withhold my 
unqualified assent to the confident opinions that have been entertained respecting 
the object and origin of the inscriptions. Without denying the possibility of their 
being intended to disseminate Buddhism, and their emanating from the Maurya 
prince Asoka, there are difficulties in the way of both conclusions, which, to say the 
least, ronder such an attribution extremely uncertain, F 


{ I have allowed Prof. Wilson to state his doubts and diffi- 
culties at greater length than I should have conceded to him, 
had I not been prepared to contest his leading inferences. 

I do not, however, design to enter upon any critical exami- 
nation of the minor evidences and coincidences the Professor 
has sought to reconcile ; as, with a doubtful text, an avowedly 
imperfect interpretation, with one of the historical names only 
partially legible and dates conflicting inter se, the most elaborate 
solution could not but fail to prove unsatisfactory. ‘And further, 
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J am disposed to accept, with added force, all that portion of 
the Professor’s deductions which implies crass ignorance of 
Syrian and Grecian events on the part of the compilers of 
Piyadasi’s Edicts. Still, there ure some obvious facts upon 
which we may fairly speculate. It is clear that Antiochus, as 
spoken of in these inscriptions, was, at the moment of their 
composition, the most prominent personage of the western 
world within the ken of the Indian court. That Antiochus 
@eés is the sovereign alluded to many miscellaneous items of 
evidence, now available, tend to show. These points being ad- 
mitted, it would secm to follow, from the expressions made use 
of in the second tablet, that the defection of the Bactrians under 
Diodotus—assigned to 250, 3.c.—had not, up to this time, 
developed itself. The allusion to the four kings it is less casy to 
explain, nor is it obvious why that particular number should 
have been selected. As the text does not enable us to say what 
position these kings held in reference to the more influential 
Antiochus, speculations on this head must, of course, be next to 
futile. Certainly the satisfactory explanation of the coinci- 
dences of the given names, with any combination of the then- 
existing monarchical distributions, remains to be accomplished : 
whether the record aimed at a mere vague selection of the more 
generally known Greek names to complete the list, or whether, 
as is just possible, there was some indefinite remembrance of 
the quadruple alliance (311, 3.c.), of which Seleucus was the 
subordinate confederate and local representative during his 
Indian expedition, and of the eastern rights and titles of which 
Antiochus became the apparent heritor, it would be rash to 
assert ; but it is clear that the designations of two of the parties 
to this league open the list, and whether Maéas represents the 
Cyrenian, or some other of the name, or stands as the curtailed 
eorruption of that of Lysimachus, while Ad Kasunari' may 

1 Masson's eye-copy of tne Kapur di Girl inscription may be variously read, Ali 
Kasanari, Ali Kasadari, or, doubtfully, Ali Kshasanari. The initial letter is very 
icine and might almost be read asa G. The third letter differs materially from 


_ Xs, —— wither ae X of Court's copy or some com- 
‘peumd of Bh, wader Masson's representation. 
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chance to do duty for Alexander, Cassander, or some living 
potentate whose cognomen had but lately reached Indian ears, 
we need scarcely stop to inquire. 

. In his first paper‘ on the Girnér, Dhauli, and Kapur di 
Giri edicts, Prof. Wilson expressed an opinicn that, ‘although 
the tenor of the inscriptions was not incompatible with a 
leaning to the religion of Buddha, yet the total absence of any 
reference to the peculiarities of the Buddhist system, left some 
uncertainty with regard to the actual creed of the raja, and 
his intimate connection with the followers of Buddha.’ 

In a subsequent article on the Bhabra inscription® the Pro- 
fessor frankly admits that, ‘although the text is not without 
its difficulties, yet there is enough sufficiently indisputable 
to establish the fact, that Priyadasi, whoever he may have 
been, was a follower of Buddha.’* Our leading Orientalist, 
it will be seen, still hesitates, therefore, to admit the 
identity of Priyadasi and Asoku. With all possible deferenve 
to so high an- authority, I am bound to avow that I see 
no difficulty whatever in the concession. We may stop 


! “Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xii. (1849), cited nearly in extenso above, 
2 ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xvii. (1856), p. 357. Supra cit, 

3 The inscription opens thus: ‘Priyadasi, the king, to the venerable sssembl 
of Mégadha, commands the infliction of little pain, and indulgence to animals. tt 
is verily knewn, I proclaim, to what extent my respect and favor we placed) in 
Buddha, in the law, and in the assembly, Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by 
the divine Buddha, they have been well said,’ etc.—See also ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.’ 
1840.—Lassen ‘Indischo Alt.’ ii, 221. [I annex to these notes on the Bhabra 
inscriptions some interesting speculations of Bournouf’s, as to the nature of the 
mogument itself, and the probable purpose for which it was shaped.] ‘C'est, 
aindi que P a bien vu M. Kittoe, une missive adressée par le roi Piyadasi a ]’As- 
semblée des Religienx réunis 4 Pataliputra, capitale du Magadha, pour la sup- 

cession des schismes qui s’étaient élevés parm) les Religieux buddhistes, assem- 
lée qui, sclon le Mahdvarisa, eut lieu la dix-septiéme année du régne @’ AcOka. 
La forme est en elle-méme trés-remarquable. inscription, en effet, n'est pas 
gravée comme les autres monuments de ce genre qui portent le nom do Piyadasi, 
soit sur une colonne monolithe, soit sur la surface d’un rocher adhérant aux flancs 
@une montagne. Elle est écrite, ot trés-soigneusement, sur un bloc détaché de 
granit qui n’est ni d’um volume ni d’un poids considérable, n’ayant que deux pieds 
Anglais sur deux de ses dimensions, et un pied et demi sur la troisieme. Ce bloc, 
de forme irréguliére, pent tre aisément transporté. .-. . C’est une lettre que le 
roi a fait graver sur la pierre avec Vintention avouée d’assurer la durée de cette 
expression gi claire de sou orthodoxie, peut-étre aussi avec celle de faire orter 
facilement et siirement cette singuliére missive dans lcs diverses ies de }'Inde 
ot se trouvaient des Religieux . . . l’inecription est écrite dans Pancien dialecte 
Mégadhi.’—‘ Le Lotus de la bonne Loi,’ p. 727, 728. : 
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short of absolute and definite proof, that Asoka enunciated 
his edicts under the designation of Priyadasi, ‘the beloved 
of the gods;’ but all legitimate induction tends to justify 
the association, which is contested by no other inquirer.' 
To assert that the edicts themselves do not accord in spirit 
with the exclusive intolerance attributed to Asoka by his 
Buddhist successors, is merely to show that they misrepresented 
his aims and desires in this respect, as they palpably misinter- 
preted and altered many of the original tenets of the religion 
itself. 


As a fitting conclusion to these commentaries, I append 
Prof. Wilson’s remarks on the language of the edicts:—] 


The language itself is a kind of P4li, offering for the greater portion of the words 
forms analogous to those which are modelled by the rules of the Pali grammar still 
in use, There are, however, many differences, some of which arise from a closer 
adherence to Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is obsorved by Mr. Prinsep, when speaking of the 
Lat inscriptions, “The language differs from every existing written idiom, ard is as 
it were intermediate between the Sanskrit and the Pali” The nouns and particles 
in general follow the Pali stracture; the verbs are more frequently nearer to ye 
Sanskrit forms; hut in neither, any more than in grammatical Péli, is there any 
great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the Kapur di Giri inscription 
departs less from the Sanskrit than the others, retuining some compound consonants, 
as pr in priya instead of Piya; and having the representatives of the three sibilants 
of the Devanigari alphabet, while the others, as in Palf, have but one mbilant: on 
the other hand, the Kapur di Giri jnscription omits the vowels to a much greater 
extent, and rarely distinguishes between the long and-short vowels, peculiarities 
perhaps not unconnected with the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the inscriptions 
with Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, would require a laborious 
analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely worth the pains, as the differences from 
cither would, ne doubt, prove to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may 
be content to consider the language as Palf, not yet perfected in its grammatical struc- 
ture, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. Pali is tho language of 
the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it 
was the language of the Buddhwts of Upper India, when the inscriptions were 
engraved, and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits of 
question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that Sakya Sinha and his 
“enceessors taught in Pélf, and that a Palf grammer was compiled in his day ; yet, on 


1 Turnour, ‘Jour. As. Soo, Beng.,’ vi, 1050, and vii. 930; Lassen, ii, 271; 
Burnonf, i. 633, ii. 778; Cunningham, ‘ Bhilsa yen’ 108; Sykes, ‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,’ vi. 460; Miller, ‘Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,’ p. 23, 


y, As. 
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the other hand they affirm, that the doctrines of Buddha were jong taught orally only, 
and were not committed to writing for four centuries after his death, or until B.c. 153, 
a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions. In fact, the principal 
authorities of the Cingalese Buddhists appear to have existed in Cingalese, and to 
have been translated into Pali only in the fifth century after Christ. 

According to M. Burnouf und Mr. Hodgson, the earlicst Buddhist writings were 
not Palf but Sanskrit, and they were translated by the Northern Buddhists into their 
own languages, Mongol and Tibetan. It does not appear that they have any Palf 
books. The Chinese have obtained their writings from toth quarters, and they 
probably have Palf works brought from Ava or Ceylon. Thez have also, according 
to M. Burnouf, translations of the same Sanskrit works that arc known in the North. 
It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred language of the 
Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its use constitutes no conclusive proof 
of their Buddhist origin. It seems more likely that it was adopted as being the 
spoken language of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for 
his edicts, that they might he intelligible to the people. Hence, also, the employment 
of diftereut alphabets, that of Kapur di Giri being the alphabet current in Affehanistan 
and Bactria, as we know from the Greco-Bactrian coins. The use of tho provincial 
or local alphabet was evidently designed for the convenience of those to whom it was 
familiar, while the ancient form of the Devanagari was that cmployed in Hinddstan 
as being there in general use, The popular currency of the language, admitting that 
it might have been the spoken dialect of the north-west of India, would be more 
likely to prevent, than to recommend its use as a ‘sacred’ language, anc its being 
applied to snch a purpose by the Southern Buddhists was in some degree probably 
owing to their being as a people ignorant of it, and it would then assume in their 
eyes a sanctity which as a spoken dialect it was not likely to possess. At the samo 
time, we can scarcely suppose that the language of the inscriptions was understood in 
all the countries where they have been discovered, beyond the Indus, at Dihlf, in 
Behur, in Orissa, and Gujar&t, where we know that very different dialects, however 
largely borrowing from a common source, at present prevail. Neither is it likely that 
edicts intended to regulate the moral conduct of the people at large should have been 
intelligible only to Buddhist priests, or should have been perpetuated on pillars and 
rocks solely for their edification. We may therefore recognise it as an actually 
existent form of speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves—by whom it is always identified with the 
language of Magadha or Behar,’ the scene of Sakya Sinha’s first teaching—but that 
there are several differences between it and the Mfgadhi, as laid down in Prakrit 
grammars, and as it occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen 
remark, still nearer to Sanskrit,? and may have prevailed more to the north than 
Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Panjab, being more analogous to 
the Sauraseni dialect, the language of Mathura and Dihif, although not differing from 
the dialect of Behar to such an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom 
Sakya and his successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in which the first 
propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, scems to have been rather the 
spoken language of the people in Upper India, than a form of specch peculiar to a 


1 Turnour’s ‘ Introduction to the Mahawanso,’ xxii,, 84 Magadhi mnla bhisa. 
3 Essai sur le Pal, p. 187, ‘La Palie était presque identique a V'idiome sacré dea 
Brahmanes, parce qu’elle en-dérivait immédiatement.’ 
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class of religioniste, or a sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, 
although not incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a conclu- 
sive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious belief.! 


[In a subsequent paper ‘on Buddha and Buddhism’ 
(J.R.A.S., xvi. 229), Professor Wilson enters more compre- 
hensively into the linguistic question touched upon in the 
above note: the following extracts will put the reader in pos- 
session of that author’s present view in regard to the com- 
parative antiquity of the use of Sanskrit and Péli' in the 
Buddhist Scriptures :—- 


The great body of the Buddhist writings consists avowedly of translations; the 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinese, Cingalese, Burman, and Siamese books, are all de- 
claredly translations of works written in the language of India—that which is com- 
monly called Fen or more correctly Fan-lan-mo, ‘or the language of the Brahmans ;' 
and then comes the question, to what language does that term apply? Does it mean 
Sanskrit, or does it mean P&lf, involving also the question of the priority and origin- 
ality of the works written in those languages respectively ; the Sanskrit works as they 
have come into cur hands being found almost exclusively in Nep&l, those in Palt 
being obtained chiefly from Ceylon and Ava. Until very lately, the language desig- 
nated by the Chinese Fan was enveloped in some uncertainty. . . . The mystery, 
however, is now cleared up. In the life and travels of Hwan Tsang, written by 
two of his scholars and translated from the Chinose by M. Julicn, the matter is 
placed beyond a)1 dispute by the description and by the examples which the Chinese 
traveller gives of the construction of the Fan language, in which he was himself a 


proficient. . . We learn frombim. . . . All this is Sanskrit, and what is 
more to the point, it is not Magadhi, the proper designation of the dialect termed in 
the south, Palf. . . Hwan Tsang also correctly adds that the grammar in use in 


India, in his time, was the work of a Brahman of the north, a native of Tula or 
Slatula, named Po-ni-ni, or Panini, the well-known Sanskrit grammarian. 

The Buddhist authorities of India proper, then, were undeniably Sanskrit; those of 
Ceylon might have been Palf or Magadhi; were they synchronous with the Sanskrit 
books, or were they older, or were they younger, more ancient, or more modern? . . 
We may be satisfied, therefore, that thé principal Sanskrit authorities which we still 
possess were composed by the beginning of the Christian era at least; how much 
earlier is less easily determined. 

‘We may consider it, then, established upon the most probable evidence, that the 
chief Sanskrit authorities of the Buddhists still in our possession were written, 
_at the latest, from a century and a half before, to as much after, the era of 
Christianity. ; 

Now what is the case with the P4lt authorities of the south? . . The prin- 
cipal Palf works of the south, are, therefore, of a period considerably subsequent to 
the Sanskrit Buddbistical writings of India proper, and date only from the fifth cen-, 
tury after Christ. 


) Pall, means—original text, regularity.-Maha. Introd. xxii. 
Vor. It. " 3 
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Professor Max Miller seems to concur in these deductions, 
judging from his remark :— 

‘ After Buddhism had been introduced’ into China, the first care of its teachers 
was to translate the sacred works from the Sanskrit, in which they were originally 
written, into Chinese.’-—‘ Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,’ p. 24. London, 1857. 

Col. Sykes, however, I observe, still considers that he has 
evidence to show that ‘ the books taken from India to China by 
the Chinese travellers between the fourth and seventh centuries 
were equally in Pali’ (Zimes, May 21, 1857), basing his argument 
to that end upon M. Gutzlaff’s catalogue of ‘ Chinese Buddhistical 
Works,’ published in vol. ix. of the ‘Jour. Roy. As, Soc.’, p. 199 
(1848). 
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XVIII.—RESUME OF INDIAN PALI 
ALPHABETS, 


[In continuation of the subject treated of in the supple- 
ment to Art. XVII, p. 8, I extract the substance of Prinsep’s 
‘Completion of the Péli Alphabet,’ which the decipherment of 
the Girndr text of the edicts of Asoka enabled him to verify.] 


First, however, I must take a review of the Girnir alphabet, for 
it is evident that it contains many additions to the more simple ele- 
ments of the pillars. These additions, to which only I have time to 
allude, will be found to complete the alphabet to the existing standard 
of the Pali of Ccylon. 

The most remarkable change observable in the alphabet has already 
been noticed in my paper of last June, namely, the substitution of the 
letter 1 for y in all words now written with an r in Sanskrit, but on 
the pillars spelt with an J, as ye PAUvO, etc., now corrected to 
P€é-pdiO rdja, dasaratha, ete. Although there are many words in the 
Sanskrit in which the use of the / and r is indifferent, still tho in- 
variable employment of the former liquid, does not appear to have 
been ascribed to any of the numerous Prakrits or even the eee 
sas, by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Of other letters made known by the Girnir tabla, we may wetted 
first in order the t or gk, which can no longer be denied a place, or be 
confounded with any other letter, because it now occurs in the well 
known word gharistdni (S. grihastdni), and in megha, ghara, ghata, etc., 
of the Kalinge and Sainhadri inscriptions. These words, it must be 
observed, occur only in those tablets of the Katak inscription wherein 
the letter 1 is used, and which so far resemble in dialect those of 
Girnér. The orthography of grihastdni on the pillars is gurithdni. It 
does not therefore ‘follow necessarily, though there is every probability 
thereof, that the g is never used for gh; but when we find the aspirate 
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present in other words of the same monuments, such as ghanti, 
sanghathasi, etc., we are bound not unnecessarily to aspirate the 
simple g, where it can be read without doing so. 


The nasal of the first class of consonants, or gutterals, has not been 
yet recovered, because its place is generally supplied by the anuswara; 
but in one or two places I think the GF may be traced in its primitive 
form of C: at any rate it may be safcly constructed so, from the 
analogy of the form in No. 2 alphabet & also found on the coins in 
the name Simha vikrama (written sometimes singha), and from the 
more modern form of the Tibetan 5 ng. 


The letter jh ¥, is of rare octurrence, even in the Sanskrit. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at, that we should be tardy of discovering 
it in the ancient alphabet. Yet in Palf this letter takes the place of 
the Sanskrit wy in madhya, madhyama, ‘middle,’ and perhaps of 77 in 
nirjita and of rdy and ryy and other similar compounds which in:pro- 
nunciation assimilate to yz; and it is thus more likely to be found in a 
Pali than a Sanskrit monument. On my first review of the pillar 
alphabet, I was inclined to look upon the letter P as yh, from its 
occurrence in the word yy mayhimd, coupled with ukaesd and 
gevayd, domestics and ascetics, but it seemed better explained by ri in 
other places. A similar expression in oneof the Girndr tablets again leads 
me to consider it as yh, viz.: ‘ sankhitena, majhamena, vistitena,’ where 
the central word is written SF BL both in the Girnaér and in the Dhauli 
versions of the concluding paragraph. Again, in the pillars it is 
generally inflected with the ¢ or the d vowel mark, which could not 
be the case with r7; and lastly, it bears considerable affinity to the 
Bengali @ jh which also resembles the rt of the same alphabet; I 
therefore now pronounce ? without hesitation to be a jh; and I must 
modify former readings accordingly.' 


The » of the second class, or palatials, is an acquisition upon which 
there is no room to doubt. It is a peculiarity in the Palf language 
that this letter, which has the pronunciation of my, both supplies the 
place of the Sanskrit compound letter jn in such words as rdjnah TT: 


1 This it is not difficult to accomplish: ex. gr. in the western tablet of the 
Feroz lat, ndsantan nijhipayitd ddnamdahanti, may be Sanskritized as follows: 
, ‘expelling the murderer (from, the town 

or community) they shall give him an alms.’ And in the edict regarding animals,— 
ta se sqjive nojhdpayitaviye—‘such while life remains shall not be abandoned,’ 
+ and, in the last tablet, for dhamma niyame nijhayitd bhuye, read 


“fardrerat a ‘the rules of dharma shall be invincible’ 
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of -a prince, and WTWT djnd, ‘order’—and of ¥, or ny in suoh words 
as We: anyatah, else, WaTty anydni, others; and in Hae manyate, 
Pélt mennate, deems. Now these and many other examples occur 
most opportunely in the Girndr inscriptions—the letter “h, with the 
necessary vowel inflections h ne, % nd, or % no, being invariably em- 
ployed in all such cases; as in the sixth tablet above quoted, WhA 
HALUT+UL avata agena pardkamena: whereas in the Dihi{ pillars the 
word anata, for instance, is written HL:A annata, with the dental n, 
the only one there made known to us, doubled by the anuswara. 

The next form of n, belonging to the cerebral series, has already 
been made known to us from the Sainhadri cave inscriptions, I; and 
the modern derivative forms were on that occasion described (see page 
1045 of volume vi.) In the present inscription this » invariably 
follows the letter r, as in Sanskrit; ex. gr. O-sdiX: Dhammacharanam 
‘the progress of religion.’ The vowel affixes are united to the central 
perpendicular stroke as TEX ne, nd, no. A fow words written in 
Sanskrit with the dental », are found in the inscription written with 
I, as janasa, dasanam (7th and 8th tab.) and the same holds good of 
the grammatical Pali of books. It should be remembered that, in the 
regular Prakrit, this is the only » which ever stands singly in a word. 

The only letter of the labial series which was yet wanting to us, 
the ph, is most fortunately recovered through the indubitable expres- 
sion mdldni cha phaldnt cha in the second tablet of Girnar—“ both 
roots and fruits’—written Kafid bui'd. Tn the letter 6 we at once 
perceive the prototype of the ph of No. 2, and the 4 of the Tibetan 
alphabet : and we see the reason why this was departed from in the 
Nagari form, , by turning the stroke outward, lest by turning 
inwards it should be confounded with the y or 2, a letter unknown 
in our old alphabet. With reference to my former remark on the 
duplication of alphabetic forms to produce the aspirates, it may be 
adduced as an additional argument for such an assumption that in the 
oldest of three plates from Kaira with copies of which 1 have been 
lately favoured by Dr. A. Burn, the ph of the word phala is twice 
written yp in lieu of gh, which is the augmented or aspirated 
form used in the other plates, and which is more consistent with the 
original type now disclosed to our knowledge. 

Of the d4I-weuld merely take this opportunity of noticing that I 
have diggovered the period and cause of the two very opposite forms of 
this letter which are found in later alphabets, as for instance the Mah- 
ratta bh and the Tibetan }4 (which agrees with the Devanagari or 
Kutila of the 10th eentury) and have proved them both to descend 
from the original 7; the Mahratta may be said to follow naturally 
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from the Sainhadri form; the other I have traced on the Sanrashtra 
coins of Skanda and Kumara Gupta, where sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other form is employed, the latter being the natural 
course followed by the pen in imitating the sculptured letter fe, 
beginning at the top, viz.: @, whence would gradually follow ¢, and 
W with tho headstroke, common to all tho modern characters. 

The Pali contains but one s. We cannot, therefore, expect to find 
in our ancient alphabet the prototype of either the Sanskrit Wf or W. 
Of these letters I only notice the early forms, because I have inserted 
them in the accompanying lithographed plate. The modern form of 
W would seem to be derived from the QV of the Semudregupta, or 
No. 2 alphabet, where again it might be presumed that it was intro- 
duced as a trifling modification of the letter NY, or s,—in fact, by 
closing the outer stroke or doing the same thing to this as was done to 
tho p, to have the effect of duplication or aspiration. Or, it may be 
more proper to consider it a written modification of the more ancient 
form & found on the copper-plate grants of the third century dug up 
in the Gujarit peninsula, whence the transition is more evident and 
palpable to the various Pal{ and Sinhalese forms, the Cashmere form 
and even the modern Nagar{ and Bengali. 

It is not so casy to trace the origin of the tdliba sha, Wf, in the old 
alphabet, but there is plausible reason to suppose that this was 
originally merely the murdina or cerebral s 9, turned in an opposite 
direction, invented to denote another modification of the sibilant 
required in the refinement of the Sanskrit alphabet. In the oidest 
Gujardt{ plates, these are written with simple linear marks in the 
middle, and exactly the same structure is retained in the square Pal 
alphabet or stone letter of Barma, except that the stroke in the centre 
is contracted into a dot; further, they are merely rounded in the modern 
Burmese for the facility of writing. In no other alphabets that I know 
of are the analogies tg the original type so faithfully preserved as to 
shew that these two sibilants were originally the same letter reversed 
in position, a mode frequently adopted, as I have had occasion to 
notice before, in Indian alphabets, to se Sa slight modifications i in 
sound (see vol. vi. p. 475-6.) 

The most ancient Sanskrit form, however, of the taliba sh is one I 
have just discovered on a genuine inscription of the time of Chandra- 

gupta (Sah Inscription]. This type is evidently the original of the 
form so common on early Hindu coins and inscriptions, whence are 
directly descended the Tibetan 4, the Beng4li *f, and the modern 
Naégari ¥, which heretofore presented a kind of anomaly i in the deri- 
vation of our alphabetical sym¥ols. 
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Having thus recovered the complete, and, as I consider 
it, the primeval alphabet of the Indian languages, I have 
arranged in the accompanying plate the changes each 
letter has undergone in successive centuries, as de- 
duced from absolute records on copper or stone. The 
table furnishes a curious species of palwographic chro- 
nometer, by which any ancient monument may be 
assigned with considerable accuracy to the period at 
which it was written, even though it possess no actual 


date. 

. begin with the sixth century before the Christian 
era, because I suppose that the alphabet which we pos- 
sess, as used by the Buddhists of a couple of centuries 
later, was that in which their sacred works had been 
written by the contemporaries of Buddha himself, who 
died in the year 543 B.c. 

What in some measure confirms this hypothesis is, 
that the Sanskrit character of the third century before 
Christ (of which I have introduced a specimen in the 
plate from the genuine document above alluded to), differs 
only so much from the original form as the habits of a 
class of writers distinct in religion and more refined in 
language might naturally introduce ;—just as we after- 
wards find an equal degree of modification from the type 
of Asoka’s time, in the Sanskrit alphabet of five centuries 
later, on the pillars. 

The Asoka alphabet (the Sanskrit one) agrees very 
closely with that of our Saurashtra coins, which may 
thence be pronounced to be anterior to the Gupta series. 
The Gujarat ‘plates, dated in the third century of the 
Samvat era, differ but little from the Allah4béd pillar or 
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Samudragupta inscription, but that little is all in favour. 
of their superior antiquity. 
. Of the more recent alphabets it is unnecessary to say 
anything. The Tibetan is acknowledged to be of the 
seventh century. The Kutila alphabet is taken from the 
inscription sent down in facsimile by Col. Stacy from 
Bareli ;—-we learn thence that the artist was of Kanauj ; 
and we see that the Bengali, which was drawn from the 
same focus of learning nearly a century afterwards, does 
not differ more from it than the modifications it hes 
undergone since it was domiciled in the lower provin‘es 
will explain ;*—indeed, allold Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Benares to Katak differ only from the Kutila type in 
having the triangular loop %, instead of the round one ¥. 

A hundred other modifications of the primitive cha- 
racter might be easily introduced were I to travel south- 
ward or to cross to Ava or Ceylon ; but I purposely avoid 
swelling the table, and include only those epochas of the 
Indian alphabet which can now be proved from unde- 
niable monuments. On a former occasion,' the Amara- 
vati, Hala Canara, and Talinga alphabets were traced to 
the Gupta as their prototype, and thus might others be 
deduced; but another opportunity must be sought of 
placing the whole in a comprehensive table. _ 

In conclusion, I may again regret that our printers 
did not take for their standard the form that would have 
served to blend the Bengali and the Hindi into a common 
system ! | 


[Prinsep’s observations introductory to his Chronological 


1 #Jour, As. Soo, Beng.’, vol. vi, p. 219 (March, 1837), 
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Table of Alphabets appear to have been designedly brief, as 
the several series had already been freely examined and des- 
cunted upon in the occasional Essays which had from time 
to time been devoted to the independent illustration of each. 
The definition of almost every letter was now an accepted 
fact, and under the treatment of Prinsep’s practised eye and 
ready hand, each form might be compared in its multiple 
transitions and ramifications, by the veriest ty¥o in Indian 
Palwography. I have copied, diteratim—in pl. xxxvii., xxviii, 
—his original synopsis; but as his labours in elucidation of 
these, and other cognate alphabets, were detached and scattered 
ove” many volumes and numbers of the Journal he so long and 
effidiently edited, I have taken advantage of the facilities 
afforded by the imitative faculty of our German neighbours, 
who have reproduced, in movable types, these and some further 
varieties of the local characters first deciphered by my author,— 
to introduce into a printed table many of the older forms 
omitted in the lithograph; and I have further profited by 
the progress of type-founding, to add to the general series 
certain provincial alphabets, which illustrate the literal changes 
incident: to independent. naturalization, as well as those due 
to epochal departure from the parent stock. 

It will be seen from this observation, that I have ventured 
to differ from my elsewhere usually accepted authority; but 
in this case, his unvarying frankness and candour have of 
themselves paved the way for my justification, and I doubt 
not that, had his intellect been spared to us, he would himself 
have been prompt to reduce to a more consistent and mature 
theory, the imperfect hypothesis somewhat hastily enunciated 
on the initiatory publication of these fac-similes, 

The general subject of the rise and transitional development 
of Indian. ‘alphabets spreads iteelf. over various sections. of 
researgh, and requires to be considered from different points 
of view, the! more prominent of which I will endeavour to 
recanitulaterad concisely as possible. 
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I. Regarding the probable date of the earliest use of the 
type of character, of which Asoka’s edicts present us with the 
first extant example, Prinsep hazarded an opinion that two 
centuries of anterior currency might fairly be assigned to 
that style of writing. This idea pre-supposed somewhat of 
an exclusively sacred character, as pertaining to the alphabet ; 
but by no means implied that the literal series did not pre-exist 
in an earlier dr less perfect form. A conjectural limit of this 
description may of course be indefinitely extended or contracted, 
but I myself should be disposed to enlarge considerably the 
period of the previous culture of so perfect and widely-spread 
a system of alphabetical expression.’ 

II. As respects the derivation of the literal series, Prissep 
had clearly a leaning towards associating it with the Greek, 
grounded upon the similarity and almost identity of some of the 
forms of each, the phonetic values even of which fell into appro- 
priate accord. That these similitudes exist there can be no 
doubt, but not in sufficient numbers or degree to authorize an 
inference that the one system borrowed directly from the other. 
Prof. Weber, following out Prinsep’s idea in another direction, 
has sought to establish a Phoenician origin for the Indian alpha- 
bets.? This theory I regard as altogether untenable, for we not 
only have to get rid of the inversion of the direction of the 
writing—sufficiently intelligible in the case of the Greek deriva- 
tive from that stock—but we have to concede a much larger 
amount of faith to fanciful identitics of form; and lastly, we 
have to place this excellently contrived alphabet in juxtaposition 


1 Huen Thsang gives the following account of the origin and spread of the Indian 
alphabet :—'‘ Les caractéres de I’écriture ont été inventés par le sist Fan (Brahma) 
et, depuis l’origine, leur formo s’est transmise de sidcle en siécle. Elle se compose de 
quarante-sept signes, qi s'aascmblent et se combinent suivant l'objet on la chose 
qu’on veut exprimer. Elle s’est répandue et s’est divisée en diverses branches. Sa 
source, s'étant élargie par degrés, elle s'est aecoummodée aux usages des pays et aux 
besoins des hommes, et n’a éprouvé que de légdres modifications. tn général, 
elle ne s’est pas sensiblement écartée de son origine. C'est surtont dans i’Inde 
centrale qu’elle est nette et correcte.””—‘ Mémoires, etc.,’ p. 72. 

2 Ueber den Semitischen Ursprung des indischen Alphabetes.—‘ Zeitschrift,’ 
1866, p. 389. ; 
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and contrast with a system of writing manifestly claiming a 
quasi-Semitic parentage, but as imperfect and ill-adapted for 
the expression of Indian languages as it is possible to conceive, 
which we find in concurrent use in the contiguous provinces of 
Northern India. Certainly, to judge by internal evidence, the 
P4li alphabet of Asoka’s day bears every impress of indigenous 
organization and local maturation under the special needs 
and requirements of the speech it was designed to convey. 
Though, amid the marvels that are daily coming to light in 
regard to the march of languages and the varieties of the sym- 
bols employed to record the ancient tongues, it might be possible 
to concede so much of identity to the two sets of characters as a 
common but indefinitely remote starting point might be held to 
imply.' 

III. Was the Pali alphabet sacred or profane? classic or 
vernacular ? monumental or popular? The answer to these 
querics must, I think, be decidedly against its exclusive devo- 
tion to the former, in any case; it will be safer to say that, 
up toa certain period, it was employed both for one and the 
other, and stood as the sole medium of graphic communication. 
This primitive character may well have proved sufficient for 
all purposes of record, so long as the language it was called 
upon to embody remained as simple as that for expression of 
which we may suppose it to have been originally designed 


1 [M. Barthélmy St. Hilaire, in a review (‘ Journal des Savants,’ January, 1857), 
of the valuable work of M. E, Renan, on the Semitic Languages (aris, 1855), enters 
into an examination of the relative claims to priority of the Indian and Phanician 
alphabets. His remarks on the remote antiquity and independent and spontaneous 
elaboration of the Indian alphabet are sound, but the general argument is marredeby 
a, want of due discrimination between the Péli and Sanskrit influences, and is deficient 
in all reference to the co-cxistont Semitic system of writing of the northern provinces, 
Though I do not concur in any conclusion that one alphabet must necessarily have 
fant derived from the other, I append M. St. Hilaire’s opinion on the question as it 
stands between the two :—“ Je ne vois pas qu’il apne i la raison que le systéme 
le plus pazfait de Palphabet soit aussi le plus ancien. L’alphabet sémitique n'est pas 
précisément plus simple, quoique moitié plus court; il est, 4 vrai dire, moins com- 
plet. Pour ma pert, je comprends mieux les Sémites recevant de troisitme on 
quatriéme main |’alphabet indien, et Padaptant & leur usage, cn le réduisant de 
moitié et on le-mutilant, quo je ne comprends lcs Indiens recevant cet alphabet 
informe ct conus et le portant & la perfection que nous savons.’—p, 52.] 
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and adapted. On the introduction of the Sanskrit element, 
it was necessarily subjected to previously-needless combinations, 
and under this and other processes perhaps lost: some of the stiff- 
ness of outline, which it may, nevertheless, have retained together 
with its original literal simplicity among the vulgar,’ even in the 
presence of an improved style of writing, suited for more polished 
literature; as in the existing orthography of Hindi, contrasted 
with the elaboration of Sanskrit alphabetical definitions.’ Prinsep 


e 
1 Major Cunningham speaks of ‘the extremely rare use of compound letters’ in 
the Buddhist legends engraved on the Bhilsa Topce. THe remarks, ‘only three 
instances occur throughout all these inscriptions; and they arc certainly exceptions 
to the common practice of Asoka’s age, which adhered to the simplest Pali forms,’— 
‘Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 268. 

2 [T have elsewhere noticed certain evidences bearing on this question, whith I 
may append in further illustration of my present. argument]: ‘I imagino it must be 
conceded, whether on the indications afforded ty inscriptions, coins, or Buddhist 
relics, that the ancient Pali or Magadhi alphabet had once a very extended currency, 
and likewise that for a lengthened period it retained its separate identity. It oceurs 
in Asoka’s edicts at Dihli, Allah&bad, Matia, Bakra, Dhauli, and Girnar; its appear- 
ance in these several localities" would, prima facie, imply, either that it was 
intclligible to the people at large throughout the circle embraced within these 
geographical boundaries, or that it was the recognized sacred alphabet of Buddhism : 
oppose onieey fag the latter supposition is the departure from its use in the Kapur 
di Giri text of the odict itself, and the modification the language is scen to have 
been subjected to in-some of tho P&li transcripts, to mcet apparently the local 
dialects of each site.’ {I do not imply from this that the edicts were ordixarily 
designed to be within reach of the vision of the people, as was the case with the 
Greek tables, evey if it was expected that the literary cultivation of the population 
at large was sufficient to create many readers. “On coins, the cbaracters ean 
scarcely be thought to hold any religious signification, hut the available medallic 
testimony contributes largely to the inference that these characters formed the ordi- 
nary medium of record in the majority of the states included within the limits above 
adverted to, In this alphabet exclusively are expressed the legends of numerous 
series of coins of purely local type," its characters are found associated on the one 
part with the Greck of Agathocles and Pantaleon,! and its phonetic signs are con- 
joined with counterpart Arian legends on certain classes of the Behat coins... The Bud- 


* Of the two stone pillars at Dihli, one was moved down from near Khizrabad, 
at the foot of the Himalayas—the other was taken from Mirat—‘ Jour. Arch. Soc, 
Delhi,’ p. 70, 1850 [vol. i., p. 324.] 

«> Other inscriptions in this character occur at—1. Sanchi—‘Jour. As Soe. Beng.’, 
vol. vi., o xxvii., p. 461, and vol. vii. pl. Ixxiii., p. 662; 2. Gya—Caves, ‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. vi., pl. xxxv., Nos. 2 and 3, p. 676; these are of the epoch of 
Dasaratha, who followed Suyasa, the immediate successor of Asoka! 3. Katak— 
aerenes Caves, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. vi., pl. liv., p.1072; 4. Katak—Khan- 
oe ock, ‘Jour. As. Soc. ge vol. vi., pl. lviii., p. 1080, And we may now 
add a but slightly modified form of writing as discovered in the Mehentélé inscription 
in Ceylon. ‘Jour. Her As. Soc.’, vol. xili., p. 175. 

* ‘Jour. As. Soc., Beng.’, vol. iv., pl. x. and xxxv., and vol. vii., pl. lx. and lxi, 

* ‘Jour, As. Soc., Bong.’, vol. v., pl. xxxv., p. 8 and 9; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. 
vi, pp. 7, 8, 9, and 11. 

* ‘Jour. As. Soc., Beng.’, vol. vii., pl. xxxii, [i. 203.1 
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himself has originated the inquiry as to how much a change 
of alphabetical symbols might be incident to the use of 
a more perfect language as compared with the necessities of 
the local Pali; and to this I am disposed to attach even more 
weight than he apparently contemplated; the leading conception 
was suggested to him by the advance displayed in this direction 
by the S4h inscription at Girndr, which, because it contained 
the name of Asoka, he conceived should be attributed to the 
reion of that monarch. Ile was content, therefore, to accept 
this system of writing as absolutely contemporaneous with that 
employed in the public edicts of the early patron of Buddhism. 
However, we need not now claim so distinct a concession as 
this, as Asoka’s name is only made use of in the subsequent 
monument, as a whilom benefactor in a similar cause, for which 
the Sah king claims credit at a later day. 

IV. Among other causes that are liable to have affected the 
march of alphabetical divergence from the one fixed model, may 
be noted the cursive departure from the older form, which 
though not exclusively monumental, was evidently better suited 
for lapidary purposes than for facility and rapidity of expression 
by the amanuensis ;' and, under this aspect, there would arise 
dhist relics do little towards elucidating the expansive spread of this style of bina 
but—if rightly interpreted—they illustrate in a striking manner the antiquity of its 
ordinary employment in its even then fixed form.’ [This inference, however, does not 
necessarily militate against my conclusion that, at a subsequent period, and in exeep- 
tional localities, the Pali language and the Pali letters did not become the special 
sectarian vehicles of the Buddhist faith, as opposed to the Sanskrit tongue and its 
more copious alphabet, whose use was affected by the Brahmans.] Dr. Stevenson 
remarks, in speaking of the Nasik cave inscriptions, ‘On the whole, we find that Brah- 
mans and Buddhists, in these early days of our era, lived in peace with one another, 
and were both favoured and protected by the reigning sovercigns; and that, among the 
former, the Sanskrit language was used in writing, and the Prakrit by the latter ; the two 
languages, probably, holding the same place to one another that the Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars do at present.’—‘ Jour. Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc.’, July, 1863, p. 41.] 

1[In my last paper on this subject I remarked, ‘ We have evidence, in sufficient 
abundance, to prove that the eastern nations often availed themselves of a cursive 
hand, in common with the more formal character reserved for inscriptions, These 
would each be naturally effected, in the ultimate determination of forms—by the 


material which had to receive the writing. : 
‘Thus, the straght wedge-shaped elements of the cuneiform alphabet> were 


* ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xiii., p. 108; ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 299, etc. : 
* Layard, ‘ Discoveries," ete., 346 and 601, etc., ‘Jour, Bomb, As. Soc.’, vol. xvi. 
p. 216. 
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a atill more obvious reason for the roundiug off of angularities 
as the complex orthography of the Sanskrit guined head upon 
the simple letters of the local Pali.' 


singularly well fitted for easy expression on tablets of Babylonian clay, and equal 
suited to rock inscriptions, while the written hand, executed only on a smoot 
surface, presented no difficulties to any series of curves or complicated lines, In 
addition to leather® and other materials, the ancient Persians, we also learn, wrote 
upon Zés” (Birch-bark), The Indians, we know, adapted this substance to the 
same uses," and possibly the Indian Vedas are indebted for their preservation to this 
very material; whether its employment was limited to the population whose dialects 
were expressed in the Arian character we have no means of saying, but in all pro- 
bability, if the Northern Indian races knew of its usc, the Magadhis would not 
havo remained long deprived of it, or some suitable substitute; that theyealso wrote 
with ink is amply established by the discovery of letters so written on the relic 
caskets at Sanchi.*’ 

Since the above was written, Ihave met with a most apposite illustration of 
the justice of my opening remark, in the shape of a Babylonian clay-tablet-—now 
in the British Muscum—of about 600 u.c., which is impressed with cunciform characters 
on the one face, and inscribed with Phoenician letters on the other. The Babylortian 
character is not very perfect, but the Phvnician has evidently been difficult to 
execute, in comparison to the simple lincs cf the associate inscription; the curves 
of the letters, and the depth it was necessary +o give the lines, to ensure permanence, 
have clearly puzzled the stile of the artist, whose knowledge of, and aptitude in, the 
formation of the letters, are otherwise sufficiently ates While adverting to these 
subjects, I would further draw attention to the double system of writing in use in 
ancient times, as exhibited in the concurrent record of spoils, etc.,.almost uniformly 
depicted in the Konyunjik marbles, where the one scribe uses a broad stile with a 
clay cylinder or book-tablet ; and the other appears to be swriting with a more pointed 
instrument, on some pliable material._—See Layard, ii. 184, ‘Monuments of Nineveh,’ 
pl. 68; as well as Nos: 59 and 16* British Museum. 

To revert, however, to the Indian question, I may remark, in conclusion, that 
the tradition in Huen Thsang’s time, evidently went to the effect, that the early 
Buddhist scriptures of Késyapa’s council were written ‘sur des feuilles de za 
(palmier),’ und that, in such form, (il) ‘les répandif, dans I’Inde entiére.’— 
‘Histoire,’ p. 168, Albiruni, in speaking of his own experience in the eleventh, 
century, notices the use of paper (deb), and the local employment, ‘dans le midi 
de l'Inde,’ of the leaves of the Zari (45)) ; to which he adds, ‘mais dans les 
provinces du centre et du nord de I’Inde, on employe l’écorce intérieure dun arbre 
appelé touz G it ). C'est avec l’écorce d’un arbre du méme genre qu’on recouvre les. 
arcs: celle-ci se nomme bhouj’ (= 962) .—! Reinaud Mémoire sur l’Inde,’ p. 305. 


Further references are given to ‘ Arrian,’ 1. viii. c. ix.; Foe-kouc-ki,’ p. 392, etc.] 
1 [Dr. Weber has instituted certain philological comparisons, in the hope of 


a Assyria-P. H. Gosse, London, 1832, p. 546. 

» Hamze Ispabani »«d\ es GubS, p. 961, and xxv, ‘Tibri inventi sunt, 
in quibus deposite erant varie corum discipline, omnes lingna Persica antiqua 
scripti in cortice tiiz.’—See also ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ vol. ii., 125. 

* Masson in A. A. p. 60 and 84. See also fig. 11, pl. iii. Zdid. Masson con- 
tinues his remarks on substances used to reccive writing: ‘In one or two instances 
I have met with inecriptions; one scratched with a stylet, or sharp-pointed imple- 
ment around a steatite vase, extracted from a Tope at Darunta; another written in 
ink, around an earthen vessel, found in a Tope at Hidda; and a third dotted on a 
brass vessel.’-—See also ‘Reinaud Memoire sur ]’Inde,’ p. 305. 

" 4 ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xiii, p. 110; ‘Bhilsa Topes” 299; ‘Jour, As. 
Soc. Beng.’, vol. xxiv., p. 394. J 
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This Sanskrit action upon the indigenous form need not be 
limited to the date at which we are now able to cite extant 
examples of the Pali letters; and, as I have claimed for the 
latter an antiquity very inadequately represented by their use 
under Asoka, so I may assume an independent process of matura- 
tion under the influence of the former language, in written docu- 
ments, which is not necessarily restricted in its point of depar- 
ture to the date of the lapidary models of which that monarch 
has left us examples. Indeed, these very monuments, in their 
bearing upon each other, already exhibit the early phase of an 
irregular advance beyond the limitation of the normal letters, 
in the greater amount of compound consonants to be found in 
userin the Girnér edict, as contrasted with the Dhaul{ transcript, 
and the still more simple records of the Eastern pillars, which, 
in point of time, are absolutely subsequent to the two former 
inscriptions. And this alone is sufficient to form a justifiable 
basis for a line of argument I have elsewhere adopted in reply- 


heing able to determine the initial method of writing in India by the definition of tho 
primary meaning of the words employed to describe the endorsement of the edicts of 
Asoka. Following out the Greek and Latin analogy of the derivation of the art. of 
writing, implied in the ypdow, ‘to grave,’ and secribo, ‘to scratch,’ he contrasta the 
inflections from the roots fq end fae, whick occur in the opening passage of 
these inscriptions; the one signifying ‘to smear,’ and also ‘to writa;’ the other, he 
affirms, meaning primarily ‘to scratch into,’ and, secondarily, ‘to write,’ Any exclu- 
sive taiaotion, hewerer from these materials is denied to us in the fact that the twu 
words occur in absolute juxtaposition, and almost as if they were convortible terms ; 
there can be no difficulty in admitting that the one root exists with almost a 
leading meaning for writing in the South (and in Bengal Fer); while in the north 
it has retained a nearly exclusive signification for smearing, plastering, ete. The 
faq, on the other hand, whether its primary intention was to scratch into, or, more 
robably, to draw a line, holds its position to a much greater extent in the dialects of 
Tadia as the special indication of writing. However, these pormparisoas, incomplete 
and unsatisfactory as they must needs be, are complicated by a doubt as to the original 
derivation of the word dpi. In the Pali transcripts of Asoka’s edicts the ortho- 
aphy is assured; but in the Kapur di Giri text, in spite of Professor Wilson’s most 
letermined conversion of the initial letter, in the numerous instances in which it 
occurs, the word.is palpably and uniformly dip (dipitem, dipiiitam, ete.), which, as 
Mr. Norris has shewn, finds a counterpart in position and meaning in the Persian 
Cuneiform Inscription (‘Jour. Roy. As. Boc.’, vol. x., p. 247, 250, lines 48, 56 of 
Tablet) ;: and in the Scythic version it appears as tipi, with the same signification 
vol. xv. pp. 19, 24, 187). The legitimate Arian ikAita, occurs in one Passage ag 
the correspondent of the Péli WkAétati (GirnGr, i, 10); but usually the dip of the 
northern alphabet answers to the 4A of the south (iv. 11, v. 9). 
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ing to those who follow too imphcitly Prinsep’s first idea of the 
progress of writing, and who seem 


Disposed to admit of but one single element, as liable to affect the march 
of alphabetical development—that of time. To show how fallacious any notion 
of a necessarily progressive change would be, I may call attention.to the very 
slight modification thgt is seen to have taken place in the local alphabets of Gujarft, 
etc., during several centuries; and I would inquire, if this argument is to hold 
good, how much of difference ought we to be able to detect between the alphabet of the 
Vallabhi copper-plates, which they would date in the sixth century a.p.,! and the 
style of writing in use in the Western Caves, which is almost identical with the 
characters in prevalent use among the Buddhists in the 3rd century 3.c, And yet, a 
reference to the facsimiles in pl. xxxvii. will demonstrate how essentially, limited the 
alterations effected by this lapse of ages really were! Prinsep, as we have seen, was 
prepared — with his usual fairness—to conccde that there were other causes likely to 
influence these alphabetical mutations, though his original idea had clearly been to 
assign all impulse in this direction to the effect of timc. Had he lived to perfect his 
theory, T doubt not that he would have accepted other agencies as playing an im- 
portant part in the results to be accounted fer: prominent among these would, I 
think, have to be placed, the advuncc or retardation due to nationality cr other local 
influences; otherwise it would be difficult indeed to account for the various separate 
alphabets that we find in all thoir independent diversity at a later period of Indian 
progress.? 

Prinsep’s own impression, above reprinted, will display how little reliance could 


1 «Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 149. 

2 As my readers may be glad to learn what Albiruni says on the state of the dis- 
tributive varieties of writing current in his day, I append M. Reinaud’s version of the 
entire passage :—‘ On compte plusieurs écritures dans Inde. La plus répandue est 
celle qui porte le nom de siddha-matraca (WLS Srile dw) ou substance parfaite; elle 
est usitée dans le Cachemire et & Benarés, qui sont maintenant les deux principaux 
foyers scientifiques du pays. Ou se sert également de cette écriture dans le Madhya- 


Dega, appelé aussi du nom d’Aryavartta. Dans le Malva, on fait usage d’une écriture 
appelée nagara ( Ss UG) : celle-ci est disposée de la méme maniére que la premiére ; 
mais les formes en sont différentes. Une troisiéme écriture, nomée arddha-nagary 
( Py e) Gays), e’est-A-dire & moitié nagari, et qui participe des deux premidres, est 
usitée dans le Bhatia (AJ \p) et dans une partie du Sind. Parmi les autres écri- 
tures, on peut citer le malcary (ceybibe), usité dans Malcascheva (\ piudile) 
au midi du Sind, prés de la cOte ; le besandiba (GXum)), employé & Bahmanava, 
ville appelée aussi Mansoura ; le kernata (wb S), usité dans le Karnate, pays qui 
donne naissanoe aux personnes appelées, dans les armées, du nom de Kannara (38 ); 
Yandri, employé dans ? Andra-Dega, ou pays d’Andra (( hu.) , )) ; le dravidi, usité 
dans le Dravida ou Dravira; le lari, dans le Lar-Deca ou pays de Lar; le gaura 
(rd ), dans le Purab-Dega (Ljkyd C79) oa région orientale (le Bengale) ; et 
le Bikchaka (026) ) dans le Oudan-Pourahandka (WS id yyaid4l). La dernidre 
écriture est celle dont se servent les bouddhists (del!) o—M. Reinaud, ‘ Mémoire sur 
l'Inde,’ p. 298. 
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be placed on ajudgment which did not take this element into consideration, for he 
assigns, on the mere ground of forms of letters, a higher antiquity to the Gujarat 
copper-plates, than he does to the Gupta inscriptions; whereas, we now know, that 
the Guptas preceded the Vallabhis ! 

Had he confined himself to tracing the alphabetical advances made by these diffe- 
rent sections of Indian races, instead of comparing two serics of literal signs that had 
been thus far matured by different hands, he would have worked upon surer ground, 
To support my assertion, I would direct attention to the varieties of types of letters 
to be found on the nearly contemporaneous inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. If we 
examine the Allah&b&d writing,’ and contrast it with that on the Bhitari Lat,? we 
discover considerable difference between the general configurations of the majority of 
the characters in each—varying from scarcely perceptible modifications to an absolute 
difference of form in others; for instance, the @, Wf, BW, W, and WY are virtually 
the same chafacters in both inscriptions, but their outlines are by no means identical, 
while the signs Qf, $f, &, and | are, so to speak, different letters, To carry out 
the contrast, let us refer to the Bhilsa® inscription. Here again we find a general 
change in the aspect of the letters and most distinct modification or absolute diver- 
gence from the Allahabad type in the following charactes—@q, $B, WY W W A 


at @ W ® and q. 

V. As to the possible influence of the Semitic character of 
Northern India on the collateral Pali; I should reduce this to 
the very minimum under its direct Palwographic aspect,‘ and 
should even prefer to advocate the converse proposition. There 
are here also some singular alphabetical coincidences which, 
however, had better be reserved for examination under the 
notes on the Arian character. A point which adds mate- 
rially to the difficulty of instituting any useful comparisons 
in regard to this division of the subject is our ignorance 
of the date of the introduction of the Arian branch of the 
Semitic tree into the regions south of the Hindi Kush 
and its extension into the sub-Himalayan belt towards Has- 
tinapir. For, as in the case of the Southern alphabet, its 


1 ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi. p. 969.—See Translation, vol. i., p. 233, 

2 ‘Jour. As, Suc. Beng.,’ vol. vi. p. 1.—English Version, vol. i., p. 240. 

§ ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 455.—Noticed at p, 245. 

« [I am not at all certain, however, that the Arian alphabet did not contribute 
the letter N, the equivalent of wy in its own series, to serve in the Sh inscription as 

The original character has, to my perception, more of mechanical coincidence 

with the general tendeney of the Arian formation of letters, than of homogeneity with 
the alphabet of the South ; and it is curious to observe how soon the perpendicular 
centre stroke of the original became horizontal under local treatment. The proper 
Indien b = wy, on,the contrary, seems to have been of indigenous adaptation.) 
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earliest appearance, within our ken, is in the counterpart 
edict of Asoka at Kapur di Giri in the Peshdwur valley. 
Two items, however, suggest themselves as important in the 
general inquiry. (1) The greater amount of pure Sanskrit 
the Kapur di Giri inscription’ carries in its text, as illustrating 
the descending course of that language’; and (2) the ultimate 
and not very long delayed extinction of all trace of the once 
extensively prevalent Arian character, and its supersession by 


the more exact and appropriate system of writing indigenous to 
the south ! ° 


1 [ ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 236.] 

3 [ Prinsep had already noticed this fact in connexion with other datu then at his 

command— The vernacular language of India at that period, then, varied in diffcrent 
rovinoes ;--it approached more to the Sanskrit in the N.W..,’ ctc.—vol. vii., p. 280. 
The eerie of several letters requisite for the due definition of Sanskrit ortho- 

graphy, but unnecded in Palf writing, is aiso important. ] 

3 {I have usually avoided complicating the simple Paleographic inquiry—on 
which alone my data entitle me to spcak—with any reference to the important light 
philology must be cxpected to throw upon the gencral question. I depart from my 
tule in this instance, in citing the original and highly valuable remarks of the author 
of the ‘Dr&vidian Grammar,” regarding the oxisting state and probable early course 
of certain Indian languages. Mr. Caldwell’s position may be stated in his own words :— 
‘That the Dravidian languages are to be affiliated, not with the Indo-European, 
but with the Scythian group of tongues ; and that the Scythian family to which they 
appear to be most closely allicd is the Finnish or Ugrian.’® [The scope of tae term 
Dravidiaw is defined by the author as follows:] ‘The idioms which are included in 
this work under the gencral term ‘ Dravidian’ constitute the vernacular speech of the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of Orissa 
and those districts of Western India, and the Dekhan, in which the Gujar&thi and 
the Mar&tht are spoken, the whole of the peninsular portion of India, from the 
Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbudda (Narmad&) to Cape Cormorin, is peopled, 
and from the earliest pcriod appears to have been peopled, by different branches of one 
and the same race, speaking different dialects of one and the same language—tho 
language to which the term ‘Dravidian’ is here applicd; and svattered offshoots from 
the same stem may be traced still further north as far as the Rajmahal hills, and 
even as far as the mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan, The Gujar&thi, the Marithi 
(with its offshoot tho Konkani), and the Uriya, or the language of Orissa, idioms 
which are derived in the main from the decomposition of the Sanskrit, form the 
vernacular specch of the Hindi population within their respective limits: besides 
which, and besides the Dravidian languages, various idioms which cannot be termed 
indigenous or vernacular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes resident 
in Peninsular India’ . . . . . 

‘The idioms which I designate as ‘ Drfvidian’ are nine in number, exclusive of 
the Rajmahal, the Uraon, and the Brahuit They are as followa: 1, Tamil; 


soa vag aah Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages, 
by the Rev. R, Caldwell, B.A. London, Harrison, 1866,’ 
a“ >of. Cea Norris’ Scythian text of the inscriptions at Behistun.—‘ Jour. Roy. As. 
0c.,” Vol, Xv, 
* The discovery of this Dravidian element in a language spoken beyond the Iridua 
ves that the Dr&vidians, like the the Greco-Scythians, and the Turco 
ongolians, enteted India by the North-Western route.—p, 23, 
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In this indeterminate state, I am content, for the present, to 
leave the general question of the progressive development of 
the writing of India proper; being convinced, that no uniform 
or absolute law can be enunciated applicable to the varied 
circumstances of the whole circle of the paleography of the 


2, Telugu; 3, Canarese; 4, Malayflam; 5, Tulu—[the remaining four seo] eustely 
uncultivated, destitute of written characters, and comparatively little known— 
6, Toda or Tudara; 7, Kota; 8, Gond or Goand; 9, Khond or Kund, or, more pro- 
perly, the Ku. The proportionable numbers of the several races by whom the lan- 
guages and Galccts mentioned above are spoken appear to be as follows : 
U eecewedessiven seesereeersseee 10,000,000 
. 14,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
160,000 
600,000 

‘Whilst I regard the grammatical structure and provailing characteristics of the 
Dravidian idioms as Scythian, I claim for thom a position in the Scythian group 
which is independent of its other members, as a distinct family or genus, or, at least, 
as a distinct subgenus of tongues. They belong not to the Turkish family, or to the 
Ugrian, or to tho Mongolian, or to the Tungusian, . . . but to the group or 
class in which all these families are comprised. On tho wholo, the Dravidian fens 
guages may be regarded as most nearly allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, with 
special affinities, as it appears, to the Ostiak.’—p. 46. 

The conclusions arrived at with regard to the Northern Indian languages are 
summed up thus—‘It is admitted that before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanskrit 
speaking colony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, the greater part of Northern 

ndia was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called by Sanskrit writers Mléchchas, 
Dasyus, Nuhites, ote. ; and it is the received opinion that those aboriginal tribes 
wero of Scythian, or, at least, of non-Aryan origin. On the irruption of the Aryans, 
it would naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the conquering 
race would almost overwhelm the vocabulary of the rude Scythian tongue which was 
spoken by the aboriginal tribes, Neverthcless, as the grammatical structure of the 
Scythian tongues possesses peculiar stability and persistency ; and as the pre-Aryan 
tribes, who were probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not anuihiated, but 
only reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan community, the large Sanskrit addition which the Scythian vernaculars 
received would not necessarily alter their essential structure, or deprive them of the 
power of influencing and assimilating the speech of the conquering race. According 
to this theory, the grammatical structure of the spoken idioms of N orthern India was 
from the first, and always continued to be, in the main, Scythian; and the chan; 
which took place when Sanskrit acquired the predominance, as the Aryans gradually 
extended theiz conquests and their colonies, was rather a change of vocabulary than 
of grammar,—a change not so much in the arrangement and vital spirit as in the 
matériel of the language. This hypothesis seems to have the merit of according better 
than any other with existing phenomena. Sceing that the Northern vernac' 
possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical structure which in the main 
appears to be Scythian, it seoms more correct to represent those languages as having 
a Scythian basis, with a large and almost overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than aa 
having a. Sanskrit basis, with a small admixture of a Scythian element.’—p. 38, 
‘The Scythian substratum of the North-Indian idioms presents a greater number of 
Sa of agreement with the Oriental Turkish, or with that Scythian tongue or 

ly of tongues of which the new Persian hes been modified, than with any of the 

Dravidian languages.’—p. 39. ° 


32,150,000 
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multifarious languages and nationalities embraced amid the 
indigenous or intrusive races, who in succession may have 
peopled portions of that land. 

I now insert the type Table of transitions of the Indian 
Alphabet referred to at page 41. This, like Prinsep’s litho- 
graphed synopsis, requires but little introductory notice, as it 
should be sufficiently explanatory in itself, but if may be 
necessary to mention, that I have modified some of the head- 
ings of the earlier alphabets, which I have felt bound to retain 
unaltered in the artist’s copy of Prinsep’s original fac-similes.! 

The derivations of the six leading or epochal series of the 
general table may ordinarily be gathered from the notices and 
translations of the original texts of each, inserted in various 
parts of this publication.’ 

The so-entitled Nerbudda character is taken from a set of 
copper-plate grants, of uncertain date, found at Seon! in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories;* and the Kistna alphabet, 


1 iO the accompanying Table of Alphabets has lately appeared, under a tlightly 
varied form, in the work of another author, it is necessary for me to explain how it 
comes to be inserted in this place without the usual acknowledgment. My Publisher, 
in making his preparations for the peer reprint, imported, ut my request, from 
Germany, such of the Sanskrit types, bascd upon Prinsep’s originals, as were deemod 
requisite for the illustration of the Palwographic history of Indian writing. As some 
difficulties presented themselves, on the arrival of this forcigmtype, in regard to its 
justification and assimilation with our own, it was determincd to set up the entire 
table before it was required in the order of the consecutive articles, This was done, 
and the first rough proof had been submitted to me, when Mr. Austin’s managin, 
superintendent intimated that if I had no objection he intended to lend the table for 
publication in Mr. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Grammar. 1 of course assented 
willingly to this arrangement, merely stipulating, in the most distinct manner, for the 
due acknowledgment of the derivation. I heard nothing further on the subject till 
the work in question popes under the auspices of the Oxford University Press, 
when I naturally looked for the expected recognition of the use of my materials. 
However, to my surprise, I could discover no notice whatever of obligations to 
my publisher or myself. Upon making inquiries, I discovered that there had 
been some misapprehension as to the terms under which these materials had been 
permitted to be used ; and Mr. Williams assures me that he was not in any wa 
made aware of td interest or cuncern in the res and therefore necessarily failed 
to acknowledge the mérely secondary title I claim in its reproduction.] 

2 (No. 1, vol. ii. p, 8, et seg. of this publication; No. 2, ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vi., p. 1042; see also Stevenson, ‘Bombay Journal,’ July, 1853, and January, 
1854 ; No. 8, Art, xix. infrd; No, 4, vol. i, p. 233; No. 6, vol, i, p. 262; No. 6, 
vol. i., p. 821.] 

3 [See p. 726 ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ vol. v. (1836), and also Prof, Wilson on 
‘Chattisgarh Inscriptions,’ ‘ Asiatic Researches, vol. xv., p. 607.) 
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which follows, was obtained from inscriptions at Amar4vati in 


Berar. 
For the more modern alphabets, which are arranged irrespec- 


tive of their relative antiquity, I have had to rely upon such 


1 [Prinsep explains the source from whence he derived the materials for this alphabet 
in the following remarks :]—‘ In the library of the Asiatic Socicty are ten manuseript 
volumes of drawings of sculpture, images, architecture, and inscriptions, forming part 
of the celebrated coltection of the late Colonel Mackenzie. The greater portton of these 
are as yct unknown and undescribed. None of the series, as far as we can ascertain, 
have becn jfublished, nor are we aware of any attempt having been made to deciphor 
the inscriptions. Itis greatly to be wished that the whole of these interesting documents 
could be digested in some convenient arrangement and made accessible to the learned 
world, especially now that the invention of ithagraphy offers a cheap and expeditious 
means of effecting such an object. We were in hopes of combining their publication 
in the form of a volume or two of platcs, with the digest of the Mackenzie manu- 
scripts, which, at the recommendation of the Soricty, the Government has lately 
entrusted to the Rev. W. Taylor at Madras, the author of ‘ Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts’ As a specimen of the contents of these curious volumes, Captain 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with the two lithographs numbered as pls. x. and 
xi, vol. vi, ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.’ He has selected the two longest inscriptions 
from the volume, No. 18, entitled ‘ Antiquities at Amaravati,’ a town in the Bor&r 
province, situated on the Kistna river to the west of Nagpur. 

‘The majority of the sculptures of Amarfvatf seem to belong to a magnificent 
dehgopa, or Buddhist shrine; but there is an admixture towards the end of the 
volume of objects of the linge worship. An accurate map of the town is profixed, 
whence it appears that the ruined dehgopa, whence the relics are tuken, was on a 
mound of 160 fect diameter, now converted into a tank, It is called Dipaldinna 
(translated by Colonel Mackenzie ‘the mound of lights’), which so resembles the 
name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Dambadinna), that we 
imagined, on seeing the inscription from the east side of the gateway, some mistake 
must have been committed; for on comparing the characters with pl. xxviii. of tho 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. v., p. 554, their perfect identity with the Ccylonese type 
of old Nagari was manifest: indeed the three initial letters a ped to form the same 
word ‘mujtke’ ,... and the same combination there recognized as ‘ Mahdrdja’.... 
drew Captain Cunningham’s attention while copying the penultimate line of the 
present inscription. . F 

‘The second inscription, occupying the two sides of pl. xi., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vi. [the Kistna alphabet], is altogether of a different class, although the book 
states it to havo becn procured from the same town, Amarfvati. 

‘The character has much resemblance to that of some of the cave inscriptions at 
Mahébalipur and other places to the westward; the essential portion of cach letter 
also assimilatey very closely to the alphabets of the Chattisgarh and Seonf inscriptions, 
and this has served as the key by which I have effected the transcription of the whole. 

‘It is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may aptly denominate the 
Andhra character, from its locality, may be traced the gradual transition from the 
more simple Devanagari of Northern India (No. 2 of abad, Gaya and Gujar4t) 
to the complicated or florid writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it 
with the Hala Kanara, or ancient Karnatic, the letters x, t, y, 1, 1, kh, th, dh, bh, 
which may be regarded in some degree ay test letters, because they have undergone 
more variation than others in the modern writing of different provinces, are nearly 
identical. There is aiso an incipient loop in the lower line of many of the letters 
which becomes afterwards more developed in the west and south. The Telinga or 
Telugu character is one etep farther removed, but it springs directly from the Hala 
Kanara, and retains many of the Andhra letters still unchanged, particularly the dh 
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type as chanced to be available, amid which may be found some 


isolated forms that might stand but indifferently the test of local 
criticism.—E.T, ] 


and 74. In the accompanying plate (‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ vol. vi. pl. xii) we have 
thought it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, and point out the peculiarities 
noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating the examination of other 
inscriptions that may Mnk on naturally at either end of this fragment of the chain 
of our Indian palwography.’ : 
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XIX.—EXAMINATION OF THE SAT INSCRIP- 
TION FROM GIRNAR IN GUJARAT. 


SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION, No. 1, FROM JUNAGARH. 


{ I insert Jas. Prinsep’s translation of the Sah inscription at 
Girnar as it originally appeared in the ‘Jour. As. Soe. Bengal’— 
notwithstanding that it has to a certain extent been superseded 
in the acquisition of more perfect copies of the monumental 
writing than he was constrained to rely upon—in order both to 
complete the record of his contributions to an important section 
of Indian Numismatics, and to serve as a needful introduction 
to his notes in illustration of the subject, which retain, with but 
limited exceptions, their pristine valuo !—E. T.] 


After the announcement made in the proceedings of 
the Society, that the Governor-General has acceded to my 
request, for the deputation of an officer to take exact fac- 
similes of the several inscriptions in Gujarat, which have 
turned out to be of so important a nature, it may seem 
premature or superfluous to continue the publication 
of the analysis of the less perfect document now in my 
hands. But it is only in a few uncertain passages that 
the expected corrections are desired. The body of the 
matter is sufficiently intelligible, both in the Pali edicts 
of Girnér, lately published, and in the Sanskrit in- 
scription from Junagarh, which I have chosen for the 
subject of my present notice. 
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I should, indeed, be doing an injustice to Capt. Laing, 
who executed the cloth facsimile for the President of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and to Dr. Wilson himself, 
who so graciously placed it at my disposal, when, doubt- 
less, he might with little trouble have succeeded himself 
in interpreting it much better than I can do, from his 
well-known proficiency in the Sanskrit language; it 
would, I say, be an injustice to them were I to with- 
hold the publication of what is already prepared for the 
press, which may be looked upon as their property and 
their discovery, and to mix it with what may hereafter 
be obtained by a more accurate survey of the spot. 

Before, however, proceeding to the inscription itself, 
I insert Dr. Wilson’s account of the site. 

‘The rock containing the inscriptions, it should be observed, is about 
a mile to the eastward of Junigad, and about four miles from the base 
of Girndr, which is in the same direction. It marks, J should think, 
the extremity of the Maryada of the sacred mountain. The Jainas, as 
the successors of the Bauddhas, greatly honour it.’ 

The rock or large stone above alluded to, appears to 
contain all three inscriptions. On the eastern side facing 
the Girndr hill are the edicts of Asoka in the old cha- 
racter ; on the western side, the Sanskrit inscription which 
I have selected as my theme for the present occasion ; 
and on the southern side a third inscription, longer even 
than either of the others, but somewhat more modern, 
and less distinct. 

The western inscription, then, is near the top of the 
stone ;—it covers a surface of ten feet and a half in 
breadth, by five feet in height. The stone is a good 
deal cut or worn away in two places, but it does not 
seem that anything has been lost on the outer edges, the 
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irregularities there visible proceeding from the contour 
of the stone. Capt. Laing’s facsimile is lithographed on 
a very reduced scale in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vii, pl. xv. 

The character is only one remove from the Buddhist 
alphabet of Girnar. It has the same mode of applying 
the vowel marks e, a, and 0, in particular to those excel- 
lent test letters, n,m, and m. The vowel ¢ is still formed 
of the three dots; but I need not more fully dilate upon 
its peculiarities, since I have already inserted the whole 
alphabet, as No. 3 of the comparative table [Pls. xxxviii., 
xxxix.] A few, also, of the principal passages are now 
subjoined on a larger scale in pl. xix., ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ vol. vii. as upon them rests the value with which 
this inscription will, doubtless, be regarded in Europe as 
well as in India, on account of the historical information 
it is calculated to afford. 

Once transcribed into modern Nagari a Sanskrit in- 
scription becomes easily intelligible through the aid of a 
skilful pandit. In the present instance, il has only been 
necessary to change two or three dubious letters to enuble 
Kamalakanta to explain to me the contents of all the 
continuous passages which still exist on the stone, and it 
is fortunately not very difficult to imagine from the con- 
text what must have occupied most of the spaces now 
eroded or mutilated. 

TRANSLATION OF THE Gizwdz Bripox InsonrPtion (Apaiz, 1838), 
(Be it} accomplished!!_ This very impassable bank at the foot of the hill city 
(Girinagara®), «2... ... (16 syllables) with wide expansion and with great 


1 The same invocation, siddham, is used in the Skandagupta inscription, pl. i. 
2 The vowels of the word Girinagar are wanting, but the name cannot be mis- 
taken, being modern Girnér. 
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depth of strong masonry,' carried all along the bottom of the said hill, filling up 
the interstices or irregularitics in eveu layers, up to the height o* the bank...... 


(BO) voice Stee ve ce bee . by a chosea (architect >) the foundations of the bridge being 
completed most substantially, by embanking off in various ways the water........ 
Cr by workmen cheered on by kindnesses, and with a vast abundance 


of materials, was in progress. Then the work continued under favor of the Raja 
Mahakshatrapa (the great patron of the warrior class), who was named Swami 


Chastina,..... {and was completed) in the seventy-second year of his son, the 
Kshatrapa, mindful of the lessons of his instructors, the rija named Aridim4,? in 
the dark half of the month of Margairsha......... nhee Arete (afterwards) by an 


immense inundation, brought on by heavy rains, converting the whole surface of 
the earth into an occan, and making a mass of mud of the hill of Urjayata (?)—.... 
by the tempestuous waves of the Palcsini river, and its several tributarieg. the bridge 
. 4+ (was carried away. Subsequently)...... in conformity with tho original 
design, (it was) repaired with blocks of stone from tho hill, remedying the difficulties 
of the passage way with numerous long beams and trees laid across,—and skilfully 
uniting them.....- (A second time) by the force of the waves, in a fierce hurricane 
and flood, (it was) broken down and much damaged,........ (after which), with 
stones anc trees and piles,’ and massive beams‘ stretched across, it was again put 
into complete repair, with an indestructible embankment, having a length of 400 
cubits, and in like manner having a breadth of 75 cubits, in a wonderful manner 
taking out all the water, and laying dry the bed of the river5,...... by Pupya 
Gupta, the territorial treasurer of R&ja Chandragupta Maurya, (this) was caused 
to be done: and by the Yavana raja of Asoka Maurya, (named) Tushaspa, it was 
ornamented with cornice and parapet, and with an artificial canal visible there, 
over which the bridge also extended, in a manner worthy of the approval of the rfja. 
se.ee (Afterwards) by him, who, being predestined from the womb to the uncoas- 
ing and increasing possession of the fortunes of royalty, was invited by all classes 
waiting upon him for tho security of their property—to be their king :—who, from 
clear intelligence, has not suffered the sacrifice of animal life ;—who is faithful to his 
promiscs—who is courteous in ‘speech—who in battle, opposed face to face with an 
equal antagonist, and threatening to discharge his weapons, compassionates his 
yielding foe...... who gives hope to those of their own accord repairing to him 
to besecch for succour...... preserving the ancient customs of the town unin- 


1 @fer afi, the joining or cementation of masonry, is now called by a similar 
name yordé. I suppose the piers or foundations to be intended. 

2 (sic)—if this is correctly traced, it contains a grammatical 
errcr, in the substitution of zt for ; after q. Thename might be read Ami; or 
Rudra, were the preceding word zamuo. The date may be read either varshe dwisap- 
tatita (me) followed by numerals,—or Ari damni nashte dwisaptatt vutsare, in the 
72nd year after the death of Aridim&, As there is a space after dwi, sata may be 
also supplied, making the date 270. 

3 ATCATCY, the introduction of Dwdra here is hardly intelligible, 
perhaps we should read anutalpdt vdri sarana ucchraya vidhansind~the remover of 
the impediments to the flow of the current from the beams and materials that had 
fallen into the river. 

‘ —the distinction of golas and Jattas in the modern wood market is, 
that tho former are unsquared, and the latter, squared timbers, 

5 I have given to this obscure passage the best sense in which I think it 
explicable, as the breadth, 75 cubits, could hardly have been that of the bridge itself. 
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fringod by the proud and insolent;—~who is lord of the countries! of Avanti, 
Anupa (?) Vrija, Anartta, Surashtra ......... Savara, Kukara, Kirhta, Tishat, 
and uthers, all conquered by his own might, and maintained in their former prosperity, 
and all their inhabitants, both high and low, converted into obedient subjects—all 
these countrics, under his majesty (forming one empire), and furnishing every object 
of desire and gratification : who is the powerful loader of an army obeying him fondly 
as one born with the title of a renowned hero ;—who, after more than one conquest 
of S&tkarni, the king of Dakshinapatha, by merely a threat (of attack), concluded a 
peace (with him) for the security and protection of his country.........and 
again sct up his royal banner;—who has a natural taste for exercising and improving 
the strength of his hand, according to the rules?;—who is renowned for his skill 
in the practice of all tho celebrated sciences, of grammar, of polity, of singing, of 
expedients (mechanics?) and the rest, the theory of which ho has gone through, and 
tolerably retained ;—who, powerful in horses, elcphants, chariots, oxen, weapons, and 
armour.........., exceedingly clever in breaking down the strongholds of his 
enemies ;—who is every day happy in the bestowal of alms and mercy ;—who is affable 
in manners ;—-whose treasury is abundantly filled with gold, silver, tin, and the lapis 
lazult jewel, brought as tokens of his greatness, offercd to him as his just and proper 
moasure of tribute; who (understands) the precise etiquette of (courtly terms), their 
sense, measure, sweetness, rarity... ... who is of correct bodily proportion, excel- 
lent in gait, color, vigour, and strength, &c.; in form and limb of most auspicious aspect; 
—who, of his own (merit ?), has the title of ‘patron of warriors and king of men ;’ 
—who is crowned with the garland‘ of flowers won in the Swayamvara ceremony 
(or tournament) ;—-by this grcat patron of the warriors (or Satrap) Rudra Damé... 
Hater ernie ed zealous for the increase of his religious fame, and in kindness and com- 
passion for fomalcs, and the lame and sick: and with a most liberal expenditure 
from his own treasury (for the people ?) ;—consenting at once to the petition of 
the chiof citizens ;—the construction of this bridge with threefold ‘strength, ...... 
aftcr duc inspection, was ordered to be done ;—thus : 

By the dignificd in virtue, the chief minister of the great Satrap............ 
the road was also lincd with trees, conferring pleasure (on the passers by). 

Further, by him who, out of favor to the inhabitants of town and country, 
restored with substantial repairs the excellent condition (of the bridge) tu the good 
subjects of this metropolis, —who made it impregnable to the torrents of water... . 
.....? by the descendant of the Pahlavan tribe, Mavya, the contractor, who hes 
finished his work precisely on the terms of his estimates and plans, so as to give 


1} Most of the countries cnumerated here are to be found in the Puranas. Avanti 
is well known as Oujein; Vrija is the country about Mathura; Anartta is mentioned 
with Comboja, Sindhu, and Yavana Margana (‘As. Res.’ viii, 339, 341), and is 
therefore probably in the Panjab:—Kukura is enumerated in the same list with 
Benares; Savara is called a wild tribe in the south-east. There are three Kirftas 
named—two (Chandra and Rajya) in the north-cast, and one in the south (pp. 339-41) 


Tishat may perhaps be rcad Toshali in Katak, of which more hereafter. 

2 By inadvertence, I have omitted the repotition of the word aryita 
at the beginning of the 13th line in the lithograph. 

3 Reading YLAQTHY, but the text may be read FAAY making it ‘destroying 
his enemy's force,’ or again it may be q , well skilled in 
diminishing the power of his enemies. (The Nagari transcript has been altered thus.) 


4 In former times, Hindd maidens chosc their favourite among a band of suitors 
by throwing 9 garland over his neck. A play on the name Ddmd is intended. 
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satiefaction,—the strong man and overcomer of difficulties, surrounded by his over- 
seers (pattis),—by him, the establisher of religious fame, and tie increaser of the 
glory of his master, was this work executed.” } 


OBSERVATIONS. 


I have already remarked, that in this inscription, for 
the first time, we find the name of the great Chandra 
Gupta, the contemporary of Alexander, recorded on a 
genuine monument of antiquity. There can be rio doubt 
of his identity, because his family name Maurya is added ; 
and further, the name of his grandson, the no less famous 
Asoka, immediately follows, designated also by the sime 
family cognomen of Maurya. 

On first discovering this important fact, and perusing 
the mutilated fragment with Kamalaikanta pandit, as well 
as we could make it out, I thought myself in possession 
of a record of the time at least of Asoka, by whose 
deputy or viceroy the bridge seemed to have been com- 
pleted. The long string of complimentary epithets which 
fill up the bulk of the inscription being in the instru- 
mental case, and thus agreeing with the Yavana rajena 
of the upper sentence. 

This turns out not to be precisely the case. A con- 
siderable period is embraced in the history of the Girnar 
bridge, partly anterior and partly subsequent to the time 
of Chandra Gupta ;—thus it seems originally tu have been 
erected by a Prince named Swami Chashtaéna, a name 
rather Persian than Indian ;—it was then either repaired 


l Anushthitam » accomplished. The same word is used at the foot of 
the Allahabid inscription—(vol. vi. 978). But I know not how it there eluded the 
apprehension of the pandit who made me write in lieu of it qafeqe ‘remaining 
firm or fixed.’ 
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or more probably completed by his son Arid4ma or Atri- 
dama in the month of Margasirsha or Agrahayana, in the 
year 72, but the letters which follow are unfortunately 
illegible, and we are loft in the dark as to the era then 
in use for recording events. . 

The bridge was then totally destroyed by an inunda- 
tion of the river Paleshini, a name I cannot discover in 
the map of Gujarat. Thus temporarily repaired, perhaps 
by the "jnhabitants, it was again carried away; and a 
more thorough reparation was commenced under orders 
from Chandra Gupta Maurya, by his prefect of the pro- 
vince, Pupya Gupta, and completed in the reign of 
Asoka, his grandson, thirty or forty years afterwards, by 
his Greek officer, for so I think wo may understand 
Yavana raja, The brahmanical population of the distant 
province of Surashtra probably had but little affection for 
the Buddhist monarch, who is not even honoured in the 
inscription with the title of raja, being simply styled 
Asoka the Maurya! The name of his Greek employé is 
not very plain on the cloth; it may be read yrara— by 
Tushaspa,’ a name evidently of Persian termination, like 
Gushtasp, Lohrasp, ete., from asp, ‘a horse’ (Sans. asva). 
Were the name written Tushasva, we might have sup- 
posed it a translation of the Greek name Philippos, having 
precisely the same meaning ; and we might have argued 
that some adventurer having, from his military prowess, 
obtained service under Asoka, had added those new pro- 
vinces to his empire, which we find noticed in ‘his reli- 
gious edicts, and had at length usurped a considerable 
share of power to himself; being, in fact, the very Yona 
raja whom the Muhammadan historians state to have 
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dispossessed Sinsar Chand’s grandson. But I am sensible 
that I have been frequently guilty of running ahead of 
prudence with my deductions, and I must consequently 
draw in a little; for it may be possible, after all, that the 
word yavana does not exist. It is preceded by the letter 
a, which I have rendered q, ‘further,’ ‘too ;’ but the 
expletive is somewhat out of place, and some may prefer 
the reading wtraa arrareaa, ‘by Asoka’s raja (or 
lord) of the floods and forests.’ 

To continue my history of the bridge :—after the 
last repairs, although no accident is mentioned, we must 
conclude that such had occurred, and that the bridge 
was rebuilt by the prince upon whom the largest share 
of the eulogistic inscription is lavished. The opening 
passage may perhaps be recoverable on a carcful re-ex- 
amination of the stone. Towards the close, it does 
indeed mention that on the petition of the inhabitants 
(backed by female influence?) he strengthened the 
structure three-fold at his own expense. Now the name 
of this prince is Rudradama, destined, it says, from his 
cradle to be elected to the throne,—his title is Raja Maha 
Kshatrapa, the same as that of Aridama and Swami ~ 
Chashtan. We may therefore view him as a scion of 
the old dynasty, replaced on the throne after a tempo- 
rary subjugation of the province by the Maurya sove- 
reigns of India proper. 

It is curious, and most interesting to those whose 
attention is engaged in the subject, to observe how differ- 
ent ancient monuments throw light upon one another, and 
help to their mutual development. The name of Rudra- 
dama recals to our memory the series of Surashtra coins 
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described in my journal hardly a year ago. Among the 
eleven names there distinguished, Rudradamaé was con- 
spicuous a3 following just such a break in the line as 
would be made by the cause above alluded to. Again, 
the title then read as Maha Kritrima, the elected king, 
on second examination agrees precisely with the present 
more palpably developed Maha Kshatrapa. On referring 
to the plate of Mr. Steuart’s coins, sent to me by Capt. 
Harkness, I find that I so read the word at first, and 
noted it in pencil, but gave it up on the pandit’s ignor- 
ance of such having ever been a title in use. Had I 
possessed at that time a comparative alphabet to consult, 
I should immediately have perceived that the right 
hand twist at the foot of the & did not then denote 
as it does now the vowel ri, which was formerly turned 
in the contrary sense; but that it was the cerebral 
sh subjoined to the & (forming /sh), exactly as it occurs 
on the Junagarh! inscription. The p also deceived me, 
being more pointed than the same letter in the word 
putra; but on examination of the coins in my possession, 
I find it generally rounded off as U, and never crossed 
below as the m. 

The word wau: kshatrapas, although wholly unknown 
as a sovereign title to modern Jindis, and not to be 
found in their books, is familiar to the reader of the 
Grecian history of ancient Persia, with merely a soften- 
ing of the initial letter, as zarrannz, Satrapa, the prefect 
of a province under the Persian system of government. 
I do not believe that the etymology of this name has ever 


1 T have before remarked that this town seems called after the Greek prince, 
Yavanagada, 
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been traced. It is called a Persian title, but the Persian 
dictionaries only contain —;. Satrab, as an obsolete 
term for the governor of a province, without explanation 
of its origin. In Sanskrit it signifies the ruler, feeder, 
or patron of the kshatra or military class; and now that 
we know the ancient language of Persia east of the 
Euphrates to have been a near dialect of the Sanskrit, 
we may conclude that Satrapa had the same signification 
in Ariana. It is not for me in this place to speculate on 
the purport of the term in the Persian polity, but it is a 
fact well known that the effeminate Persians at a very 
early period were in the habit of governing their nume- 
rous tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The same 
system, and the same denomination of Satrap, was adopted 
and retained by the Macedonian conqueror, both when 
Greek and native officers were employed: and instances 
are frequent enough of the Satraps assuming to theiu- 
selves independence and a regal title. 

The Satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy are not 
supposed to have extended across the Indus. If, in Alex- 
ander’s time, this limit was first transgressed, it was not 
long before the Bactrian Greeks, or the Parthians, made 
themselves masters of Sindh, Katch, and Gujarat.’ The 
present inscription may incline the learned to conclude 
that Surashtra was before then one of the Satrapies of 
the empire, from the name of Chastan, the Satrap, who 
is stated to have first erected the bridge, and who must 
have preceded Chandragupta. Rudra, Viswa, and others 
of the list are more Indian in sound. It is remarkable 


1 See ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi. p. 385, for Vincent’s authority on this 
subject. 
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that in the long string of epithets applied even to Rudra- 
dama, the chosen Satrap, there is none which bears the 
slightest allusion to Hindi mythology; while, on the 
other hand, the coins of the whole dynasty bear an 
emblem which we have hitherto considered either of 
Mithraic or of Buddhist import. The name Jinadima 
(wearing Buddha as a necklace) is decidedly Buddhistic; 
and the epithet applied in the inscription to Rudradima, 
—‘who, from right persuasion, never put any living 
creature to death,’—proves that Rudra’s opinions were 
at any rate influenced by the proximity of the important 
Buddhist establishment at Girnar. 

The style of prose eulogy employed by the composer 
of the inscription puts us much in mind of our old friend, 
the Allahabad column. It has its corresponding list of 
countries conquered and equitably ruled; but few of the 
names are, as might be expected, the same in the two. 
Avanti or Ujjayani, and Vrija (if the latter name be 
correctly read) are of the most importance as implying 
that the elected kings of the Sah family, or the Satraps 
of Surashtra, as we may now more properly call them, 
had acquired dominion over all the central portion of 
India, driving back the Magadha sovereigns (who had 
previously spread their hands to the farthest west), into 
their own Gangetic limits. The other places, Anartta, 
Kukura, etc., are probably provinces to the northwest, 
out of India proper. One other name, however, deserves 
our particular attention, the king of the Dakhan (Dak- 
shinapatha), who was twice threatened with,an invasion, 
and brought to sue for peace. His name is Satakarni, 
the same which occurs several times in the lists of the 


vol. U. 5 
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Andhra kings extracted by Wilford from the Bhagavat 
and other Puranas. It is a patronymic, from weeafit, 
‘the hundred eared,’ which was, doubtless, the name 
of the founder of the family; and Satakarni was 
probably the surname of all the line, though not 
repeated everywhere in the versified enumeration of 
the Puranas. 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has hitherto 
been as uncertain as the period of its sway. Wilford 
says in one place that the Andhra princes ‘made a most 
conspicuous figure on the banks of the Ganges for above 
800 years ;’’ again, that Andhra and Koshala (near 
Kalinga) are used synonymously by some Hindi authors: 
again, that Sri Carna-deva took the title of king of Tri- 
kalinga, or of the three shores, to the east and west and 
south of India.” From our inscription we perceive that 
the general term of Dakshinapatha agrees well with the 
latter definition, and we may rest content with denoting 
the Satakarnis as kings of the Peninsula. 

Further, as to their age, we find one of the name con- 
temporary with Rudradama who followed Asoka (we can- 
not say at what precise distance). Wilford brings them 
much lower down, from the third to the sixth century 
after Christ, in order to square the last of their name, 
Pulomarchi, or Puliman, with the Pulomien® of the 
Chinese. 

He is forced to confess, however, that there were 
Andhras at the beginning of the Christian era, when, 
says Pliny,,‘the Andare kings were very powerful*in 


1 ¢ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. ix. p. 101. 2 Thid, p. 104, 
3 Quere. Is not Brahman written with this orthography in Chinese ? 
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India, having no less than thirty fortified cities, an army 
of 100,000 men and 1000 elephants,’ 

We must, therefore, consent to throw back the 
Andhras ; and, instead of requiring them to fall into a 
general and single line of paramount Indian kings, as 
Wilford would insist, let them run in a parallel line, 
along with the lines of Surashtra, Ujjain, Magadha, and 
others, individuals of each line in turn obtaining by their 
talent, prowess, or good fortune, a temporary ascendancy 
over their neighbours: thus at length we may hope to fulfil 
Capt, Tod’s prophecy,—‘ let us master the characters on 
the columns of Indrapreshta, Prayag, and Mewar, on the 
rocks of Junagarh, at Bijollic on the Aravulli, and in the 
Jain temples scattered over India, and then we shall be 
able to arrive at just and satisfactory conclusions (in 
regard to Indian history).” * 


[ Prof. H. H. Wilson has most obligingly favored me with 
the subjoined revised translation of the interesting monumental 
record which forms the subject of the preceding remarks. The 
text upon which the interpretation is based is derived from an 
independent Devanagari transcript of the original, I had pre- 
pared with much care from the improved fac-simile of Messrs. 
Westergaard and Jacob, published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch Roy. As. Soc. for April, 1842. Prof. Wilson has of 
course referred to the amended lithographed transcript of this 


1 The name S&ragan, given in the Periplus as of a sovereign that had formerly 
reigned at Kalliena (near Bombay), has some resemblance to Satakarni; but I will 
not build upon such uncertain growvi. 

2 Tod’s ‘Rajasthan,’ i. 46: he gives a curious derivation, by the way, of the 
name of Junagarh :—“ The ‘ ancient city,? yar eminence, is the only name this old 
capital, at the foot of, and guarding, the sacred mount Girn&r, is known by, Abul 
Fazl says it had long remained desolate and unknown, and was discovered by mere 
accident. Tradition even being silent, they give it the apes name of Juna, * old,’ 
gurh, ‘fortress.’ I have little doubt that it is the Asildurga or Asilgurh of the 
Grahilote annals, where it ie said that prince Asil raised a fortress, called after him, 
near to Girnér, by the censent of the Dabi prince, his uncle.” 
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writing, and verified my doubtful readings. His Sanskrit text 
-and commentaries will be reserved for separate publication, in 
the ‘Jour. Rey. As. Soc.’ The matured result is all that I necd 
desire to present to my readers. —E. T. ] 


Revisep TRansLaTion or THE Sin Inscription on THE GinndR Nock. 


(1). This perfect, delightful, beautiful (causeway?) from Girinagar to the foot of 


erie (was constructed) of . .. . stone (and in) breadth, length, and height, 
was firmly built as a public road. ........ along the skirt of the mountain... .. 
Emulous!....formed.... 

(2)... .40..y+.- by that artificial causeway, and still renowned 

(8 and 4),........ remains in a great heap... then this... in the year two 


(and) seventy (?) of the royal Mahahshatrapa? Rudra Daman, whose name is re- 
peated by the venerable, the son of the royal Mahahshatrapa, of well selected 
name, Swami Chandana.’ 

(5). In the dark half of Marga Sirsha, the earth was converted as it were into 
a sea, by heavily raining Panjanyu, so that the golden sand of the mountain (was 
washed away ?). : 

(6). And by the exceeding violent currents of the Palesini, and other rivers, 
destroying, as if at the end of the world, all that sought an asylum, even on the 
highest parts of the hill, as well as along the skirt, and bringing down the trees 
from the peak, the causeway (was broken down °). 

(7). And this being accompanied by a terrible strong wind, the water rushed 
down like a cataract,. sweeping away the stones, trees, shrubs, creepers, along the 
river, by (whose joint efforts) four hundred cubits (were thrown down).......... 

(8). And seventy cubits (more) broken by the torrent .......... pA ER Ailes . 
was caused to be made by Pushpagupta, the chief artificer‘ of the Maurya King: 
Chandragupta, by Tushasyenu, the Yavana raja....... of Asoka, the Maurya, 
through good fortune was adorned’ ,....., through that restoration, the rija 
(announced) to all castes having come to sce the causeway, for their security, 
that by him discontinuance was made of putting men to death, by expelling the 
breath of life. 

(10). By ooserving this engagement, he (overcame all enemies, and extended 
his rule) over many well affected countries, conquered by his prowess. 

(11). Both in the east and west, as...... avauti...... amartta Surashtra... 
kukkura Aparadth, and all the nishadas. 

(12). Having repeatedly overcome Satakarni, the lord of the South, he con- 
cluded an alliance (with him?). 


} superenly alluding to the Selubandha of Rama, to which that of Girinagar is 
compared, 

? Rajno bisagemereacig 27 may also mean ‘the great Satrap of the King.’ 

3 But there is room left, by defects in the mscription, for one or more names 
between Rudra Daman and Swami Chandana. 

4 The words are Sashti Yagusyena, possibly for Sreshtiya Gusyena, or the last 
may be intended for Guptena, as if there was & Sashtigupta after Chandragupta. 

5 The inscription records the repair of the causeway by Rudra Dama. Here, 
apparently, it relates its having been built by some officer, or by the successor of 

handragupta ; and repaired or beautified by the Yavana r&ja (?) in the time of Asoka. 
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As an atonement for leading my readers into this 
long digression, I now present them with an engraved 
plate of all the varieties of the Surashtra group of coins 
yet found. There is one new name added through the 
diligence of Lieut. E. Conolly. The rest are already 
known; but I subjoin their corrected readings for the 
satisfaction of my numismatical friends. The fact of their 
having a,Grecian legend and head on the obverse is now 
explained, and the date of their fabrication is determined 
so far that we may place some of the early reigns in the 
second and third centuries before Christ: to what later 
period they descend we may also hope to ascertain through 
the means of other coins which will come to be described 
along with the third inscription from Junagarh, as soon 
as we obtain a correct facsimile of it. I may here so far 
satisfy curiosity, as to state that this third inscription,— 
the longest, and in some respects the best preserved, 
though from the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is 
very difficult to decipher,—is in a more modern character, 
that allotted to the third century after Christ, or the 
Gupta alphabet ; and that in the opening lines I find an 
allusion to Skanda Gupta, one of the Gupta family, whose 
name has also been found upon a new scries of the Su-. 
rashtra coins. The words are ... Wf faqa wafer: 
SYA: FFA: AYT...... (Vide ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vii., pl. xix., and vol. i. ante, p. 247). 

We shall thus be able to string together by means of 
the inscriptions and coins of ancient Surashtra a continued 
series of names and dates from the time of the Maurya 
dynasty to that of the Gupta dynasty of Kanauj, which 
terminates the catalogues of the Puranas. 
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Dates, too, did I say? Yes, I am in hopes of adding 
even actual dates to the series, for I have been fortunate 
enough to light upon a clue to the ancient forms of the 
Sanskrit numerals, and to discover their presence on the 
very series of Surashtrian coins to which I have been 
just alluding. But here again I must solicit a little 
patience while I describe the grounds of this new 
assertion. 


ON THE ANCIENT SANSKRIT NUMERALS. 


The most ancient mode of denoting number in the 
Sanskrit languages, as in the Greek and Latin, was by 
the use of letters in alphabetical order. This system we 
find prevalent in all ancient Sanskrit works, as well as 
in the Pali, the Tibetan, and other derivate systems. 
There do not, indeed, appear to be any numerals peeuliar 
to the Pali. In their sacred records the words are alwuys 
written at length ; they have also the symbolical words 
of the Sanskrit astronomical works, and what is calied 
the Varna sankhya, or numeral classification of the 
alphabet. The numerals now employed in Ceylon, Ava, 
Cambodia, Siam, have hardly the slightest affinity to one 
another. 

When this system was exchanged for that of the 
decimal or cipher notation does not appear to be known, 
or to have been investigated by the learned. Up to the 
ninth or tenth century of our era, the Nagari numerals 
extant on numerous monuments do not differ materially 
from those now in use. 

In the Gupta class of inscriptions, as far as I know, 
no numerals had as yet been found until I noticed 
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some doubtful and unknown symbols on the Bhilsa 
monument.. In the Buddhist pillar inscriptions the 
dates where they occurred were uniformly expressed at 
full length. 

A few months ago I was engaged in transcribing and 
reading with my pandit some copper-plate grants sup- 
posed to be of the third century, found in Gujarat by Dr- 
Burn, whose beautiful copies of them I hope shortly to 
make public. In one of these, the date was entered at 
full in the words amt qaaeaguaaty ¥ ‘in the samvat 
year three hundred and ninety-four.’ A few lines below 
this the word 1da@aqtn again occurred, followed by three 
symbols,' d, m, f, which must, of course, be numerals: 
they are more exactly copied in pl. xl, and, according 
to the preceding statement, should be 394, 

On a second plate in the same manner, the date 
in words was deat wa Wafqeafua afi ywoewt, ‘in 
the 15th of Kartik, samvat 380,’ and in figures @, d, J, 
arity 

On a third plate the date in words was qaweauat- 
farafuad arfie diatare, ‘Kartik full moon, samvat 385,’ 
and in figures d, J, 7, and 0, 7, as before: in both of which 
the same symbols occur for 1, 3, 8, and 5; and the latter 
figure, much resembling the ancient letter na, but 
slightly altered, was again observed on a fourth plate 
sent me by Dr. Burn, from Gujarat, which did not con- 
tain the date in words, thus, 4, d, 4, A. 

1 [in the original text of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ fac-similes of these numerals 
No, nL of the prowcal sere, and are ro-svpied and clanifed in my supplemantal 
Lithograph, pl. xl. a, I have not thought it necessary to have these types re-cnt, 


but have supplied their places by italic letters, whose several correspondents are duly 
defined in the new transcript of pl. x1. ¢.] 
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Much pleased with this new train of discovery, I 
,turned to Mr. Wathen’s paper in the fourth volume of 
the Journal, in which I remembered his interpretation 
of the date on a similar grant by Sri Dhara Sena, as being 
in the ninth year of the Valabhi Samvat of Tod, corres- 
ponding with a.p. 328. Here the translatcr had no writ- 
ten entry to guide him, nor had he any clue whereby to 
recognize the numerals which followed the abbreviated 
Samvat, thus, d, c, which we now perceive to be 300, 
+ some unknown unit. I immediately wrote to Mr. 
Wathen and to Dr. Burn, requesting them to examine 
carefully the dates of all other plates in their possession, 
and from them in return I received all the examples 
which are inserted in plate xl. From the whole series 
combined, we may venture to assign a certain value to 
the 1, the 3, the 4, the 5, the 8, and the 9. 

The last of these, I could not but remember as the 
symbol on one of the Bhilsa inscriptions, which led to 
so many conjectures a year ago. In the form of © we 
have evidently our m, or the year 9, but the three 
strokes at the side would appear to modify its value, or 
to be themselves a numeral, perhaps the o. Then, as 
we find the preceding & has not a dot above it, we may 
use that also as a numeral, and understand the whole 
k, m,# as 2 or 6, or 790 according to the value to be 
hereafter assigned to &. 

Again, in the second Bhilsa inscription (‘ Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 458, pl. xxvi.), the fig. 3, 
with another, is perceived following the word wera, and 
the last letter may possibly be a numeral also. In Mr. 
Ommanney’s Multai inscription, two numerals of the 
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same class were observed (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. 
vi., p. 869.) 

{t may also be remembered that in my notice of the 
Surashtra coins (vol. i, p. 433), I remarked behind the 
head on the obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greck 
characters, a few strange marks, not at all like either 
Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters; to these I 
now re-directed my attention, and was happy to perceive 
that they too were in fact numerals of the same forms, 
and of equal variety with those on the copper-plate 
grants. 

T have arranged at the foot of pl. xl. those speci- 
mens in my own cabinet, on which the figures are best 
developed. 

Upon bringing the subject to the notice of Dr. Burn, 
at Kaira, he wrote me that he had already remarked 
these symbols on another very numerous class of old 
coins, found in the ruins of the Gujarat towns. They 
are made of lead or tin; and have on one side, in 
general, a bull, and, on the other, the triple pyramid 
which forms the central symbol of the silver bemi- 
drachmas of the Surashtra satraps. I have not found 
space to introduce them into the present plate, but 
fig. 22, pl. xxxvii. will serve as a representative of the 
whole class. It is a finely preserved copper coin, most 
opportunely discovered and presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Conolly, from Ujein. It bears the numerical symbols 
d, k, very distinctly marked under the Chaitya symbol. 
Among the facsimiles of the leaden coins, I find d, /,:, 
and d, m,:, with barely room for a third figure, but in 
one the reading is d, 7, g, so that we may venture to 
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place them all in the fourth century of some yet un- 
known era. 

Among the silver coins the variety is greater : fig. 23, 
which I find by the reversés is a coin of Rudra Sah, has 
the year d, J, h. 

Another, fig. 26, also of Rudra Sah, has the third 
figure well developed d, J, a. 

Fig. 24, of the son of Rudra Dama (the repairer of 
the Girnar bridge), has apparently the numbers, d, m, :, 
or 390. 

Fig. 12, from Ujein, Rudra Sah II. has d, a, 6, the 
first three rather faint. In a coin of Viswa Sah, given 
to me by Mr. Wathen, similar to fig. 9, of the plate, the 
date is d, b, g. 

Fig. 25, is a well brought out date d, 7,:, on a coin 
of Atri Dama, son of Rudra Sah, in my cabinet: the 
coins of the same prince in Mr. Steuart’s plate, and one 
also of Aga Dama shew traces of the same second figure. 

Now, although the succession of the Satraps, or Sah 
family, as given in volume i, p. 429, rests but on 
slender evidence in some points; still, where the names 
of father and son are consecutive, we may rest with con- 
fidence on it in fixing the priority of such of our newly 
found numerals as occur on them respectively. 

We must, for the sake of perspicuity, repeat the 
list, with the addition of the dates as far as we have 


traced them : 
; REGAL SATRAPS OF SURASHTRA. 
1K. Rudra Sah, son of a private individual, Swami Jina Dama. 
2K. Aga Dama, his son. 
(Here the connection is broken.) 
3 MK. Dama Séh (no coins.) 
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4 MK. Vijaya Sah, son of Dimé Sah. 

5 K. Vira Dama, son of Dama Sah. 

6 MK. Rudra Sah, son of Vira Dama, Samvat, b, (%) 1, a, and d, a, 3. 
7K. Viswa Sah, another son of Vira Dama ditto dd, b, 9. 

8 K. Rudra Sah, son of M.K. Rudra Sah, ditto d, d, d. 

9 MK. Atri Dam, son of M. K. Rudra Sah ditto 4d, j,:. 
10 MK. Viswa Sah, son of Atri Dama. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 

11 MK. Swami Rudra Dama (no coins.) 
12 MK. Swami Rudra Sih, his son, Samvat, d, 1, h, and d, m, :*. 


The two last names being insulated from the rest, 
were on the former occasion placed by me before Dama 
Sah, because the form of the letter 7 seemed of the earlier 
type. Since, then, I have learnt that the turning up 
of the central stroke of the 7 constitutes a vowel inflec- 
tion. I now, therefore, bring the two Swamis to the foot 
of the list, on the plea that all figures must have pre- 
cedence of the 9 or m. In the same manner we may 
now argue that 6 precedes d, this figure 7, and the latter 
again J. 

To aid in prosecuting my inquiry, I begged Kamala- 
kanta to point out any allusions tu the forms of the 
ancient numerals he might have met with in grammars 
or other works; but he could produce but very few 
instances to the point. One of these is to be met with 
in the Kéatanira Vyakarana, a work of Belala Sena’s 
time, where the conformation of the four is alluded to in 


these words, 
em gareafragegy fratey 


Like a woman's breast is the figure four, and like the visorga ; 
and the visarga is further explained by a passage in the 
Tantra-bhidhdna, a more modern work still, dated in 1460 
Saka. 
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fas: arerrafiren sntaatareand fara 
The name of visarga is ‘two ths,’ ‘Swdhd,’ analapriya,——becuuse the visarga has 

the form ‘of the letter ¢h (0). 

This merely alludes to the modern form of the 4, 
which exactly resembles the Bengali visarga. 

The oldest allusion he, could furnish, was the follow- 
ing on the form of the 6, from Pingala’s ‘ Prakrit 
Grammar.’ 


“The guru mark! is like the figure 6, crooked, and of two strokes; it is called 
also lahu (laghu), it is also denoted by one stroke or one minute.” 


This passage evidently alludes to a form of 6 more 
resembling the Bengali than the present Nagari type. 

Another channel through which I was in hopes of 
tracing the ancient cyphers, was the numerical system 
of those Indian alphabets which bear most resemblance 
to the forms of the carlier centuries, such as those of 
Kashmir, ete. In the specimens of these, which | have 
introduced into the plate for the purpose of comparison, 
it will be seen that the three has certainly considerable 
affinity to our d; while the one and five approach nearly 
to our aand fA. There is a faint resemblance in others 
of the group; but some again are totally changed. 

The Tibetan numerals (of the seventh century) do 
not yield much more insight into the matter. They are, 
we may say, one remove backwards from the Bengali 
numbers—the 1, 2, 3, and 5, only agreeing better with 
the Nagari forms. The 1, however, agrees exactly with 
one of the ancient figures on the coins, and this has been 
my inducement to consider the latter as 1. 


' £6. The mark used to denote a short quantity in prosody and in music, which 
is formed y. ‘ 
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Upon regarding attentively the forms of many of the 
numerals, one cannot but be led to suppose that the 
initial letters of the written names were, many of them, 
adopted as their numerical symbols. Thus, in the Tibe- 
tan, 5 %, we see the % or p of the same alphabet, the 
initial of pancha. The same may be said of the Kash- 
mirian, and the modern Hindi form 4, and indeed in 
some measure of the ancient forms / and @. 

Again, the Tibetan 6 », resembles the ch 3 of that 
alphabet: the Ceylonese form is exactly the ch of its 
alphabet, and there is an equally marked connection be- 
tween the Nagari ¢ and the @ chha, which is the common 
name of this numeral. 

On the same principle, in the absence of other argu- 
ment, we may set down the & of our new series as 7, 
being identical with *, the initial of sepia. 

The modern 3 3, has no small likeness to the ¢r of the 
older Nagari alphabets ; nor does the 2 differ much from 
d; but these resemblances may be more ideal than real ; 
for, by an equally facile process of comparison, they might 
be both derived from the Arabic figures, as might other 
members of the series, as 7 and 8, in the Nagari of the 
Nepalese coins particularly. 

The 9 of the Tibetan, Bengali, Nepalese, and Burmese 
numerals is precisely the / of the ancient alphabets. Now, 
in the allotment of the vowels numerically, the /i repre- 
sents 9; but it would appear far-fetched to adopt one 
insulated example of derivation from such a source. 

The 9, however, of the Surashtra grants and coins is 
of a totally different order. It resembles the four-petalled 
flower of the é/, or Indian jasmine; and in the copper 
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plates we find it absolutely represented with a stalk (see 
No. 1j-of pl. xl). Seeking the name of this flower in 
Sanskrit, mallika, the pandit reminded me that one of its 
synonymes was nava mallika, which the dictionaries derive 
from nava, ‘ praised, excellent,’ but which may now re- 
ceive a much more natural definition as the ‘jasmine 
flower resembling the figure 9.’? 

It is further to be remarked that, in many of the 
ancient systems, separate symbols were used to denote 
ten, twenty, etc. in combination with the nine units sever- 
ally. The curious compound figure seemingly used for,the 
1 of 15 in the two cases quoted above o may be of this 
sort: indeed it somewhat resembles the Ceylonese ten 
(see plate). On this point, however, 1 can offer no de- 
monstration, nor any other argument, save that we have 
already more than nine symbols to find accommodation 
for as numerals. 

With all these helps, and analogies, I have endeavoured 
to arrange the nine old numerical symbols in their proper 
order in the accompanying plate, so as also to meet the 
conditions of the succession of dates on the coins of the 
satraps of Surashtra. In this ] am far from being con- 
fident of having succceded ; but having once, as it were, 
broken the ice, we. may soon hope for a more perfect 
solution of the curious problem, through the multitude 
of new, or rather old, monuments which seem to emerge 
from oblivion just at the time they are wanted, under the 
united efforts of the Society’s associates in central India. 
Once having proved that it was customary to date the 

1 [Prinsep’s usually quick perception seems fo have failed him here, as the Lantas 


Numerals, in vol. xvi., ‘Asiatic Researches,’ p. 420, give almost the exact normal 
forms of 80 and 90, as found in the inscriptions and coin legends.] 
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coin of that early period, we must direct attention again 
to the monograms on the Bactrian, Indo-Scythic, and 
Kanauj coins, which may turn out to be also used 
numerically. 

The numbers, then, which, from comparison with fo- 
reign and modern native series, as well as the other con- 
siderations above given, I have finally adopted, are as 
follows :— 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 0 
a b6 a@ f kh gf hk bt mm 0o 
Varieties? € g ¢ nm p 

Before concluding this division of my theme, I may 
be expected to explain in what era the dates of the 
Surashtra coins can be expressed, so as to place Swami 
Rudra Dama, whom we perceive in the inscription to 
have followed at some reasonable distance Asoka him- 
self, at the end of the fourth century, or about the year 
390. If the Vikraméditya or Samvat be here intended, 
he will fall after the close even of the Arsakian dynasty 
of Persia, when the Greck was disused, and the arts had 
greatly deteriorated; when, moreover, the form of the 
Sanskrit character had undergone considerable change. 
If we take the Seleucidan epoch, which might have been 
introduced in the provinces tributary to Syria, Rudra will 
have reigned in a.p. 89. If, lastly, out of deference to 
Asoka’s temporary supremacy in the Gujarat peninsula, 
we take the Buddhist era, then 543—390 will leave 
153 B.c. about a century after Asoka, and in every respect 
the period I should like to adopt, were it possible to esta- 
blish any more certain grounds for its preference. The 
most perplexing circumstance is that the grants of the 
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Balabhi dynasty are alse dated in the third (or fourth) 
century, and that it is hardly possible to consider their 
dominion as contemporary with those of the satraps. 
For them, indeed, we must adopt the Vikramaditya era, 
whatever may be determined in regard to the one before 
us. 


{ Following out the view of the question suggested by 
Prinsep’s remarks at p. 77, in 1848 I succeeded in demonstrating 
that these signs were uniformly independent symbolical nume- 
rals, each denoting in itself a given number, irrespective of any 
relative collocation ;’ and, therefore, that the d was equivalent 
to 300, wherever it might be found; and likewise, that the / 
and m stood for 80 and 90 respectively, whatever position they 
might chance to occupy. I then proceeded to distinguish those 
symbols of the Sah coin dates that declared themselves severally 
units, tens, or hundreds, by their fixed place, in the order of 
value, which was always fitly maintained, notwithstanding that 
the figures themselves clearly could not change their significa- 
tion by any relative re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot 
claim to have advanced the enquiry in any essential degree. 
The important aid that otherwise might have served me in the 
sequent classification of the numbers—the test of their recur- 
rence on the coins of the Sah kings—was altogether wanting, 
from the fact that the order of succession of those princes was 
in itself undetermined. 

A re-examination of the entire subject was therefore suffi- 
ciently called for ;"and it is possible that the new data, which 
have lately become available, may contribute materially to solve 
the general problem of the system under which the ancient 
Indian scheme of notation was primarily conceived.’ 


1 ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xii., p. 33.] 
3 hie Reinaud’s ‘ Mémoire sur |’Inde’ was published after the appearance of m 
Essay in 1888. I therefore transcribe the information contributed by that work 
towards the general subject. ‘Albyrouny a consacré un passage de son Traité sur 
V'Inde aux chiffres employés de.son temps, chez les Indiens, avec une valeur de posi- 
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The most important elucidation that this subject has received 
since Jas. Prinsep’s original discovery, consists in the ‘ Observa- 
tions on the dates found in the cave inscriptions at Nasik,’ by the 
Rev. J. Stevenson. Among these records are to be found no 
less than twenty-eight figures, or combinations of figures, usually 
appended to the written exposition of the given value defined 
at length in the body of the text ;? the lower numbers are suffi- 


tion. Ces chiffres sont appelés par nous chiffres Arabes, ot les Avabes les nomment 
chiffres indiene, Albyrouny s'exprime ainsi: Les Indiens, & la différence de nous, ne 
se servent pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour indiquor des nombres. Mais, de méme 
que Palphabet varie suivant les provinces, les chiffres changent aussi; les indigénes 
les nomment anka $3). Les chitfres dont nous faisons usage sont empruntés & ce 


que l'on @ trouvé de plus convenable chez eux’ Du reste, les formes sont indif- 
férenteg, pourvu qu’on s’entende de part ct d’autre. Dans le Cachemire, on ne 
se sort pas de traits particuliers pour exprimer lec nombres; on a adopté les signes 
employés par les Chinois. Mais un point sur lequel tous les Indiens sont d'accord, 
c’est de procéder d’aprés le systéme décimal.’ a SEC ee Fite ite fey macs 
M. Reinaud continucs: ‘Arrétons nous un moment sur les paroles d’Albyrouny : 
Les Indiens, a-t-il dit, ne se servent pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour exprimer 
des nombres. I] cxiste un trait¢ sanscrit, composé par Aryabhatta, dans 
les premiers sidcles de notre ére; et dans ce traité, comme cela se pratiquait chez 
les Grecs, les Juits, et plus tard chez les Arabes, les nombres sont exprimés par les 
lettres de Yalphabet ayant une valeur numérale.t Apparemmont, le procédé employé 
par Aryabhatta était tombé en désuétude au temps d’Albyrouny. Néanmoins, les 
traités scicntifiques composés par Brahma-Gupta, au vii. siécle de notre ére, et par 
les écrivains postéricurs, ne supposent pas, en général, Pusage des cniffres ; les nom- 
bres sont exprimés par des mots susceptibles d’étre rattachés & une quantité quel- 
conque. Albyrouny ajoute qu’on ne pouvait se livrer 4 la lecture des traités consacrés 
4 Vastronomic, si Yon ne s’était d’abord rendu un compte exacte de cette maniére de 
eompter.” . . . M. Reinaud sums up his infercnees to the following effect, ‘Il sem- 
blerait résulter de l'emploi des lettres, de Palphabet par Aryabhetta, pour exprimer 
les nombres, que dans les premiers siécles de notre ére, les Indicns mémes, en em- 
ployant ces lettres avec unc valour de position, n’avaient pas encore va Vidée de 
recourir & des signes particuliers. <A Pegard de la méthode mise en usage por 
Brahma-Gupta, clle s’explique suffisamment, d’un cété par I’habitude ou les indigénes 
ont ¢té de tout temps de faire mystére de leur savoir ; de l'autre, parce que des mots 
significatifs s’incorporent micux dans un vers que des chiffres.’ 

1 (Jour. Bombay branch, Roy. As. Soc.’, July, 1853, p. 35, ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.’ 1854, Note, p. 407. 

2 I could have desired that the facsimiles of these inscriptions should have been 
more calculated to command our faith in their exact rendering of the originals, but I 
observe that Dr. Stevenson himself does not \eoid any great reliance upon the tran- 
scripts, as he remarks, ‘I trust also to be able to compare all the published copies 
of the facsimiles with the inscriptions themselves, which, in respect to those at Nasik, 
T have been unable as yet to do, so as at least to get as perfect a copy of them as can 
be obtained in the present state of the rocks. As the facsimiles are the property of 
Government, and executed by another gentleman (Lieut. P. F. Brett), I have done 
nothing more than, to the beat of my ability, see that the lithographer executed his 
task faithfully.\—Bombay Journal, 1853, p. 57. And again, p. 50, Dr. 8. observes, 


* Voy. un mémoire de feu M. Whish, intitulé, On the alphabetical notation of the 
Hindus (‘Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras,’ London, 1827). 
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ciently simple and obvious, and are only perplexing in the 
multiplicity of forms some of their exponents are seen to take; 
the larger sums on the other hand, are expressed by a crude and 
uncertain method, under which the amount has often to be read 
backwards in the current line of writing; thus, the generic 
symbol for thousands is ordinarily entered first, that for hundreds 
second, while the specific decimal, or unit cipher, which has 
to determine the value of the whole, is placed last in the order 
of alignment, followed by the rest of the inscription.. At times 
again, the mark for Aundreds is indifferently irserted before or 
after the figure which indicates the total.’ If, by any possi- 
bility, further argument were required to that end—this double 
system of arranging the ciphers would alone establish that they 
were incapable of having their value enhanced or diminished by 
change of place. 

Dr. Stevenson’s point of departure, like my own on a pre- 
vious occasion, was from Jas, Prinsep’s investigations of April, 
1838 (here reprinted) ; he does not seem to have seen my paper 
of 1848, and therefore expresses no opinion either for or against 
my position, but continues to follow Prinsep in reading " as 
three, in preference to three hundred; at the same time that he 
admits that the triple horizontal lines of the normal 3 fully 
suffice to express the lower number—for which indeed he has 
a second variant—and notwithstanding that his own materials 
contribute separate and independent signs for ten, twenty, thirty, 
and one hundred: the latter béing specifically distinguished 
from the various generic signs for hundreds. 

The next item I have to advert to, is the idoa advanced 
that the Satrap numerals owe their forms to the Bactrian alpha- 
bet.” This supposition I can scarcely bring myself to entertain. 


‘It is difficult for me at present to say whether the frequent omissions of the point 
for Aand other anomalies, belong to the original, or are the faults of the facsimile.” 
1 Nasik Inscription, No. 2, plate 7. 
2 Dr. Stevenson remarks, ‘In the Satrap inscriptions, the numerals used to ex- 
he the different sums of money there ceatnead are peculiar, At first I could 
etermine nothing about their origin, but on a careful siumiization: I found a strik- 
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The assumption is chiefly based upon the similarity traced 
in certain forms of the figures to the original letters of the 
Arian writing; in order to carry out the comparison however, 
very great liberties have to be taken with the normal forms of 
the characters themselves—still very incompletely ascertained 
—-and even these, rather forced identifications, are confined to 
a very limited proportion of the entire suite of the numbers; 
while on the other hand many of the figures are cleatly and 
indubitably composed of letters of the identical alphabet in 
which the inscriptions at large are expressed. ‘That these 
ciphers in their original constitution, actually were indigenous 
letter symbols seems to be further established by other more 
recent inscriptions, where such forms are frequently seen to 
follow the progressive modification of the associate alphabet. 
I omit the dry details incident to the verification of each 
symbol, referring my readers to the ‘Journal of the As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ in which the original paper is to be found.’ 


ing resemblance between the character denoting a thousand (Sahasra) and the 
Bactrian 8 reversed, This induced me to examine the rest of them, and I think it 
Spooning probable that they are all derived from that source. The Bactrian Tz, 
pronounced in Sanskrit J or Dsch, will represent well the figure, which is first in 8 
or 10 (DashaJ. The sign for 6 (Pancha) is the P, or the old Indian Y invorted. 
The Bactrian double T also approaches very ucarly to the 8 of our inscriptions, as if 
to denote @yq. _It would appear, then, that the Bactrian letters had been introduced 
into the Satrap Indian inscriptions as numerical giphers. The system, also, is the 
ancient Roman and Greek one, that in which there are different signs fur the 1 in 
tens, hundreds, and thousands ; our present decimal notation being, as I have noticed 
elsewhere, a comparatively modern invention of the Scincian merchants of the middle 
ages (‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay,’ vol. iv.) Further research will probably shew, 
as Mr. Prinsep has done with a few of them already, that the old Indian numerals are 
also ancient Ietters.’—Jour. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay, vol. v., p. 39. 
1 The Gupta units vary somewhat from the Sah exemplars, and hence demand a 
assing notice. As yet Tavs only been able to discover three definite and complete 
‘orms,—the one, which is shaped as an ordinary hyphen, the q= Jour, and the 
curious figure that occurs on coin No. 57, pl. ii., ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ vol. xii, 
which in its outline fellows the design of an alphabetical gy. But, in treating of 
Gupta numbers, I must fairly warn my readers of a preliminary difficulty that I have 
experienced in regard to the correct point from whence their exponents should be 
viewed. ‘he. Nasik inscriptions display the symbol for one hundred written per- 
penaiclae and if that be the correct direction of the oh in the general align- 
ment, the Gupta detes running in front of the profile of the King ought to be read 
Mongol fashion, like the parallel names of the monarchs of the Gupta race, as usually 
expressed on the ficld of their gold eurrency. On the silver picces of the Kumara 
Gupta, however, whether the sign for 100 may be reversed or not, the arrangement of 
the tens and units clearly demonstrates that the whole must be read as consecutive 
rather than as superposed Agures, while, strange to say, the dates on the Skanda Gupta 
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In conclusion, I sum up the results of the present state 
of the enquiry by the exhibition of the lithographed plate of 
figures [xl. a] regarding which I have merely to add, that the 
second compartment includes all such symbols, whether lapi- 
dary, numismatic or graven on metal, that I am generally 
prepared to recognise. The third column reproduces Prin- 
sep’s primary conjectural arrangement of the ciphers and their 
supposed variants. The remaining spaces are filled in with the 
products of Dr. Stevenson’s investigations, but I must warn my 
readers, that I have taken a double liberty with that author’s 
materials ; on the one hand, I have copied my examples of each 
cipher from the transcripts of the original facsimiles of Lieut. 
Brett, which are lithographed at large in the Bombay Journal, 
in preference to following the outlines entered in the com- 
panion table of numbers given in that Journal, and supposed to 
be compiled from the same sources. 

On the other hand I have ventured to insert, subject to cor- 
rection, two signs for 2, which Dr. Stevenson does not de- 
finitively acknowledge in his list; but which I obtain from his 
rendering of inscription No. vi.' The third figure for hundreds, 
under the Satrap heading, is also of my introduction, under 
similar authority —E.T.] 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. 

Fig. 1, (from Steuart’s plates), a silver hemidrachma. 

Fig. 11, a coin belonging to Mulla Feroz of Bombay. 

Fig. 18, a coin found by Capt. Prescott at Palbanpur in Gujarat, 
presented to me by Mr. Wathen. 

These three coins have all the same legend, but No. 11 exhibits 
the application of the vowel ¢ in two places, which the others want: 
the legend thus completed is, 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa, Swdmi Jina Ddmdputrasa, 
‘Of the Royal Satrap, Rudra S&h, the son of the lord Jina Dams. 


and Buddha Gupta coins seem to necessitate a supposition of a contrary inode of 
distribution. I have entered the outlines of the Gupta numerals, both tens and units, 
in accordance with this somewhat arbitrary arrangement, leaving the t fairly open — 
to correction, when more numerous and more perfect specimens of this coinage may 
decisively instruct us on the general question. 

t «Jour. Roy. As. Soc. of Bombay,’ vol. v. p. 53. 
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The title of Jina Damé, ‘ votary of Buddha,’ is s better reading thar 
Jina Dama, ‘ subduer of that sect, formerly adopted. [My No.11]. _ 
Fig. 2, (from Steuart’s plates), a coin of Aga Dam&, son of Rudra 
Sah. [No. 10). 
Redjna Kshatrapasa Aga Dimna, rdjna Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 
Fig 3, (ditto), a coin of Vijaya Sih, son of Damé Sah. [No. 9]. 
Rdjna Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa, rdjno makd Kehatrapasa Ddmd Sdha putrasa. 
Fig. 4, (ditto), a coin of Vira Dama, son of Dami Sih. [No. 7]. 
Rdjna Kshatrapasa Viraddama, rdjno mahd Kehatrapasa Dimd Sdhas putrasa. 
Fig. 5, (ditto), a coin of Rudra Sah, son of Vira Dama. [No. 13}. 
Rajno mah Kehatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa, rdjno Kshatrapasa Virdddmd putrasa. 
Another coin, apparently of this Rudra, in my possession, fig. 26, 
has a date which may he read 283; I find I have two coins of this 
prince (one given me by Mr. F. Stainforth). Colonel Stacy has also 
two of the same; they may be known by the epithet mahd: 
Fig. 6, (ditto), a coin of Viswa Sab, son of Rudra Sah. [No. 4]. 
Rdjna Kshatrapasa Viswa Sdhasa, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 
Fig. 7, (ditto), a coin of Atri Dimé, another son of Rudra Sah; 
behind the head, but more distinctly in my own cvin (fig. 25), is the 
date 360? [No. 2]. 
Rajno mahd Kehatrapasa Atri dimna, rdjno mahd Kehatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 
This name is the nearest approach to the Ari Dama of the inscrip- 
tion, who, however, was the son of Swam{ Chastina. Colonel Stacy 
has also a coin of Atri Dama. 
Fig. 8, (ditto), of the same prince, introduccd as shewing more 
clearly the name of his father. 
Radjna Kshatrapasa Atri. 6... eee eee trapasa Rudra Saha putrasa. 
Fig. 9, a coin of Visva Sah, son of Bhatri Dami. [No. 3]. 
Rdjno Hshatrapasa Visva Schasa, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri Ddmd putrasa. 
This coin has a date, which may be read 323, in which case it must 
precede the last two: the father’s name was before read as Atri Dama, 
whence the misplacement. 
Fig. 10, a coin of Swam{ Rudra, son of Swam{ Rudra Dama, in the 
obverse, the figures 39 (perhaps 390). Another has 385. [No. 12}. 

Rdjna mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi Rudra Sdhas, rdjno mahd Kehatrapasa Swdwn 
Rudra Ddmd putrasa, 

Fig. 12, a new name, or new as to the second title ; Rudra Sah, sen 
of the great Satrap Rudra DAma, was presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Conolly, from Ujein. 

Rdjna Kehatvapasa Rudra Sdhasa rdjna mahd Hehatrapasa Rudra Dama (2) 
Sicha putrasa , 

This is the only coin which bears the name of the repairer of the 
bridge, and that rather dubiously, as the father of the prince who 
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coined the piece. It has a date on the obverse, which I have inter- 
preted 390, like the preceding. 

Fig. 15, a silver coin belonging to Mulla Feroz of Bombay, similar 
to Mr. Steuart’s coin, fig. 3. [No. 9]. 


Rajna mahd Kahatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa, rdjna mahd Kehatrapasa Dimd Sdha 
putrasa. 


ig. 14, a copper coin, unique, discovered by Lieut. Conolly at Ujein, 
and placed in my cabinet through his kindness. Obverse, a bull, with 
a marginal legend, apparently Greek, some of the :etters seeming to 
form the word Basileus, etc. 
Rajno muhd Kshatra(pa) .... the remainder of the legend lost. 

The letters are larger and better formed on this than en the silver 
coins. Most copper coins of the series exactly resemble the silver ones 
with a head on the obverse. Col. Stacy has a good specimen, of which 
the obverse (fig. 27) has apparently a date. 


[ It is now time that I should advert to the epoch of the S4h 
kings and the position in which the somewhat difficult question 
involved at present stands. Prinsep’s opinions are reproduced 
above in their entirety. In continuation of these rescarches, I 
myself attempted, some years ago,’ to determine more precisely 
the period to which the rule of this dynasty should properly 
be ascribed; and I sclected on that occasion, as the era best 
calculated, in general coincidences, for the due explanation of 
the figured dates extant on the coins, the cycle of Sri Harsha; a 
system of computation at that time only recently made known 1o 
us under the authority of Albirdni, whose work has already been 
largely referred to in these pages. In arriving at this determina- 
tion, I did not neglect to consider the claims of other eras whose 
initial dates promised in any way to accord with the requisitions 
of the various historical and numismatic evidences derivable 
from independent sources. Notwithstanding certain leading re- 
commendations that offered themselves in favor of the Buddhist 
era, I saw cause to reject unconditionally all idea of its title to 
rule the recorded registers.? The Seleucidan era was also tested 


1 [¢ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 1 (1848).] 

3 f My present conclusion is that the date of the death of Sakya was never gene- 
rally used in ancient times either for civil or religious computations, otherwise it 
would be hard to account for the impossibility of fixing ita correct epoch, even in the 
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in its more obvious applicability to the local or epochal demands; 
and though many arguments were seen to be suggested in sup- 
port of its selection, which have since been even strengthened 
by fresh combinations,! I am constrained to declare—apart from 
the slightest desire to adhere to first impressions—that I stall 
give the preference to the Sri Harsha era! 

Albirini’s account of this cycle will be found quoted at large, 
p- 166, ‘Useful Tables’; and though it will be seen that he 
himself confesses to doubts and difficulties in regard to its origin 
and true initial date, I am, for the moment, content to take the 
fact that some such scheme of chronological admeasurement, 
reckoning from an event proximate to 457 B.c. or 400 before 
Vikvyamaditya,’ was actually once in use in India, and that the 
memory thereof, whether distinct and definite, or jumbled and 
perverted, remaincd current in the land till the 11th century a.p. 

We are not yet in a condition to discuss exact annual or 


el of Huen Thsang, who, in his own words, shows how important, aud yct how 
difficult of determination, this point was held to be among the Buddhist communities 
of India when he sojourned amongst them. ] 

1 i allude prominently to the concession of Greck supremacy, which, it will be 
secon, I have admitted more definitely since I last wrote on the subject,—though the 
abnegation of the employment of dutes on the Bactrian coins, from whose types the 
Sah money was copied, detracts sumewhat from the value of the inforence. One of 
the previous obstacles to the admission of the dependence of the Sah kings, was the 
doubt respecting the absolute import of the term ayy, surgestod by Prof. Wilson, 
who remarked, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 205, ‘Kshatrapa admits ulymologically of its 
being explained chief or protector of the Kshatriya, or martial race, and may possibly 
be the origin of the Persian title Satrap, as Prinsep supposes, although there is some 
incompatibility in the assignment of the titles of Raja and Satrap to the same 
individual” On reconsideration, I do not quite admit the force of the latter reason, 
and the identification of the , as the titular equivalent of the Greek ZATPATH2, 
seems now to be sct at rest by the recurrence of the term in the Bactrian Palf as 
SPF LY (Inscriptions, vol. i, pp. 99-146, Bactrian coins fnfrd) ; and in Indian Pali 
as 1AUd, pl. xhiv., fig. 14. 

2 [ Major Cunningham has originated a speculative date of 477 B.c. as ‘the era of 
the Nirvane of Sakya Sinha, not as established in 643 4.c., but as generally believed 
in by the early Buddhists for a period of several centuries.” This scheme is based on 
the fact of Asoka’s conversien to Buddhism falling 218 years after the Miredna, the 
former being fixed from other sources at 269 .c.; hence the Nirvana itself is 
assigned to B.c. 477 (269+ 218). A subordinate section of the argument is grounded 
upon Kanishka: having ‘flourished’ an even 400 ycars after the Nirvana, and yet 

ajor Cunningham, in the same page, while objecting to my inferences, naively 
remarks——‘ The difference of exactly 400 years between the dates of Srf Harsha and 
of Vikramaditya is, to say the least, very suspicious,’—‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. 
vii. of 1854, p. 764.] 
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monthly dates; an approach to tie truth is all we need be con- 
cerned with for the time being; for, while the crguments pro 
and con extend to questions of centuries, we can afford to leave 
a very open margin for discretional modifications among the 
units and tens. I do not propose to recapitulate at any length 
my original speculations in regard to the correct epochal position 
of the Sah kings, but it is needful that I should notice any con- 
firmation my opinions may since have received, as well as any 
flaws, real or imaginary, that may have been detected by others 
in my reasoning or inferences. 

Amongst other questions that arose during the course of my 
examination of the materials then available for the illustration 
of the history of these administrators, was that of their partial 
or complete independence ; and it will be seen that though the 
balance of evidence appeared to favor the latter supposition as 
regarded the later members of the dynasty, yet that I reserved 
a full option for the recognition of the subjection of the earlier 
rulers of the line to Greek supremacy.’ 

In addition to this, in the detail of the coins themsclves, 
while speaking of the obverse legend on a coin of Rudra Sah, 
son of Jiwa Dama, as ‘a possible corruption of atonyzioy,’ I 
added, ‘there is a king of this name among the Bactrian 
Greeks, made known to us by his coins, which, in their types, 
seem to connect him with Apollodotus.’* This notion has been 
improved upon by Prof. Lassen to an extent that I am scarcely 
prepared to follow him in. His theory seems to be, that I‘swara 
Datta was invested with the office of Satrap about the com- 
mencement of the 4th century of the era made use of on the 
coins (i.e, cired 157 b.c.), and that, about this time, Apollo- 
dotus must have been king; hence it is inferred that he was 
the Suzerain who raised T'swara to his local honours. It is fur- 
ther added, ‘ Dionysios, whose name appears sufficiently clear on 


* [* Jour. Roy. As, Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 52, See also Catalogue tafrd; Dionysius 


1 f Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 29, 32, 45, 46. 
Hemidrachma. No. 1.] 
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Rudra Sinha’s money, reigned circé 113 B.c.’' And, finally, 
the Professor imagines he detects the imperfect orthography of 
the naine of Hippostratus on the obverse of the coins of Rudra 
Sinha IIT? Suffice it to say, that the author, so far from con- 
testing my dates or their attribution, introduces us uninten- 
tionally to a new feature regarding them, in a purpose their 
originators could but little have contemplated—a rectification, 
by their means, of the epoch of the Greek Suzerains, under 
whose auspices the coins are supposed to have been issued. 

I next pass to Major Cunningham’s review of the Sah period; 
and, as he contests my inferences, I permit him to state his case, 
in some detail, in his own way :— 

‘31a. The independence of the native princes of Gujrat between 167 and 57 n.c. 
is completely at variance with the Greek accounts of Menander’s conquest of Sarioustos 
or Surashtra, between 160 and 130 n.c., which is further authenticated by the long 
protracted currency of his coins at Baryg4za or Baroch. 

‘4th. The alphabetical characters of the Surashtran coins are so widely different 
from those of the Pillar and Rock Inscriptions, and, at the same time, are so much 
similar to those of the Guptas, that it is impossible not to conclude that there must 
have been a long interval between Asoka and the independent S4h kings, and an 
almost immediate succession of the Sah kings by the Guptas, wae 

‘6th. The author of the Periplus of the Erythroean sea, who lived ‘between 117 
and 180 a.p., states that ancient drachmas of Apollodotus and of Menander were then 
current at Barygiza (Hudson, ‘ Geog. Min.’, i. 87); this prolonged currency of the 
Greek drachmus points directly to the period of the Indo-Scythian rule; for though 
we have some hundreds of their gold coins, and many thousands of their copper coins, 
yet only one solitary specimen of their silver coinage has yet been discovered. [A 
mistake: the coin is copperplated over ; see infrd, Catalogue, under Kadyhises]. The 
Indo-Grecian silver probably continued current until after 222 a.p. when the Indo- 
Scythian power began to decline. From this period, about 250 a.p., I would date 
the independence of the S&h kings, and the issuc of their silver coinage, which was a 
direct copy in weight, and partly in type, from the Philopater drachmas of Apollo- 
dotus.’-—‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 149. 


In regard to the criticism in paragraph 3, I have only to 
observe that, had I exclusively argued for the absolute and 
continuous independence of the Sah kings of Gujarat, the objec- 
tions therein advanced might be held to be fairly stated. But 
even Major Cunningham’s own date of 160-130 3.c., if admitted, 
need not interfere with the concession of a subsequent assertion 


1 [‘Indische Alterthumskunde,’ vol. ii., p. 794.] 
2 [ Rudra Sah, son of Rudra Sah. (My No, 5, p. 91, infré.)] 
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of independence on the part of the local governors; and the con- 
cluding argument, though the author seems indisposed to allow 
it, has been refuted in anticipation by Vincent’s observations,’ to 
which I had given every prominence in my paper which formed 
the subject of Major Cunningham’s comment: had the author 
printed or even noticed the gist of my argument on the opposite 
side, and then replied to it, I should have been anxious to have 
treated his reasoning with more respect than I am able to accord 
to a mere reiteration of a fact which bears, at the best, an alter- 
native interpretation. 

With reference to the ratiocination embodied in the fourth 
paragraph, I may remark that I have already replied to the chief 
points involved ;* but as Major Cunningham and myself differ 
so completely in our fundamental tests of the progress of writ- 
ing, and as I am therefore equally unprepared to accept his 
estimates of similitudes, it would be a sheer waste of time my 
arguing up from minor details, or attempting to reconcile them, 
when I have other and less fallacious means of arriving at a 
judgment. 

In respect to the data and inferences embodied in the fifth 
paragraph, I would simply quote Major Cunningham’s own 
words in regard to the general question between us-—‘ We agree 
as to the facts, but differ in our deductions.’ * 

My orginal proposition for the emplacement of the Sahs 
contemplated the inclusion of all their dated coins within the 
fourth century of the Sri Harsha era, and inferentially confined 
the thirteen kings, whose numismatic testimonies had thus sup- 
plied us with epochal records, between B.c. 157 and 57. Among 
other pure and avowed speculations, which the open nature of 


1 [* That the coins of these princes should pass current at Barugfza is no more 
uncommon than that the Venctian sequin and the imperial dollar should be at this 
day current in Arabia, or that the Spanish piastre should pass in every part of India 
and the East; that is, round the world, from Mexico to Manilla, and in some in- 
stances, te from Manilla to Mexico again.’—Vincent, ‘Commerce, etc.’ ii. 204.] 

* [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xxiv. (1855), p. 90; also ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ 
vol. xii., P: 25.) 

5 [‘Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 145.] 
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the question and the absence of positive information to a certain 
extent invited, I.was led to remark, in referring to the well- 
ascertained average of the length of Indian reigns, that the 
thirteen accessions in question ‘should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be represented by a sum of more than two centuries 
instead of being compressed into less than one ;’! and I further 
added, ‘ the almost unvarying similitude that porvades the entire 
suite of the Séh coins, in its simple mechanical indication, implies 
a comparatively speedy sequence of fabrication.’ In endeavouring 
to account for the brief duration of the sway of these potentates, 
I conjectured a possible republican form of government under 
which ‘two or more rdjas were simultaneously invested with a 
share in the conduct of the state, or, if elected as sole rulers for 
the time being, the periods of retention of authority were limited 
directly and definitively by law, or terminable at the will of the 
majority.’* However, these difficulties are certainly more simply 
and satisfactorily explained by the supposition of a nomination 
of another description originally emanating from some Suzerain 
authority to delegated Satraps or governors of provinces. 

As regards the consecutive succession of these princes, we 
have hitherto been compelled to rely upon patronymics and other 
indeterminate vouchers; and, though it is a question whether 
our power of defining the values of the date ciphers is sufficiently 
advanced to authorise our following a serial arrangement Lased 
upon their interpretation, we may still profitably test the process 
with this reservation. The fairly deciphered and reasonsbly 
congruous dates determine the order of succession as follows :— 


LIST OF SAH KINGS. DATES, 
1. Yswara Datta, son of Varsha®...........04+. None. 
2, Atri Dama, son of Rudra Sah ............ 311, 312. 
8. Viswa Séh, son of Atri Damé ............. 320, 335. 
4. Viswa Sinha, son of Rudra Séh............ 323, 328, 335. 
5. Rudra Séh, son of Rudra Séah...........0+ 330. 


1 [* Jour. , As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 37. 
E ian a be ig so cn ag 1 3 [A private individual.] 


2 [* Jour. Roy. As, Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 40. 
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LIST OF SAH KINGS. DATES. 
6. Damé Jata Sriyah, son of Dama Séh..... 3 
7. Vira Dama, son of Dama Sah........ (no dave deciphered). 
8. Dama Sah, son of Rudra Saéh.............65 345. 
9. Vijaya Séh, son of Dama Sah.............. 358, 354, 355. 
10. Asa DAmé, son of Rudra Séh.............. 370. 


11. Rudra Sinha, son of Sw4mi Jiwa Dém&! 874, 375. 
12. Swami Rudra Séh, son of Swami Rudra 
DGG Ss shi arand coned Merinteccbnornareeserdres 384, 390. 

13. Rudra Sdh, son of Vira DAmé............. 387. 

It results from these dates, however imperfect in their com- 
prehensive serics, that either there was a double appointment 
of simultaneous effect, or an indeterminate periodical superses- 
sion and interchange of office-bearers, obeying the fiat of the 
feodal lord, in the one case; or, following the constitutional 
order occasionally interrupted by the revolutionary convulsions 
of independent government, in the other. We are still unable 
to identify the Swami Rudra Dama, son of Swami Chandana, of 
the Girnar inscription, with any of those monarchs whose mints 
have supplied us with records of their rule; but looking to the 
delayed introduction of the extra title of Swami—as now defined 
by the list adapted to the dates—we may, for the present, con- 
jecture the individual to have been the father of Swami Rudra 
Sah; and may even, with but slight stretch of imagination, 
shadow forth an association of the dubious inscription date of 
*72, with his fitting place in the order of succession and the 
independence then achieved, to which he lays claim in his 
monumental writing. 

I next proceed to notice such numismatic novelties of this 
series as have come to light since Prinsep wrote. 

Foremost and most important among these are the coins of 
Yswara Datta, the son of Varsha, the first Raja of my list. 

The obverse legends of the three specimens I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting are, like the rest, couched in imper- 

“1 A private individual.] | 
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fect Greek letters, the best representation of which is as follows: 
LTV SFA a EZ ya ttiot. The exergue is, however, 
remarkable in its contrast with the subsequent series, in having 
no cipher date, which would seem to indicate that the system 
of marking the year of issue was not as yet introduced. 

The reverse bears the subjoined legend : 


UM ae waa at eae as ga 


Radjno mahd Kshatrapasa [swara Dattasa Varsha putha—— 

The coins of Dam4 Jata Sriyah are also among our later 
discoveries. Dy. Stevenson first published a notice of a coin of 
this prince from the Junir hoard (August, 1846). I have since 
met with two or three further specimens of these rare coins. 

The reverse legend runs— 


Cel AE W7e Tas Wis: THT AE WAVE TH VE VAG 
Redjno mahd Eehatrapasa Ddmdjata Sriyah Rajno mahi Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdha 
putrasa. 


The following readings of the coin legends of Damé Sah, the 
son of Rudra Séh, are given on the authority of Dr. Bird, who 
transcribed them for me from the originals in his own possession 
in 1848, 

TH AE WATS TH AT Ul AE WATE Uz AEE FAT 


Rdjno maha Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdhasa Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa putrasa, 

Finally, I have to advert to the unpublished coins of another 
Swami Rudra Séh, whose patronymic is only imperfectly retained 
on the surfaces of the limited number of specimens thut have 
come within my cognisance.’ 


Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi Rudra Sdhasa Rdjno mahd Kehatrapasa Swami 
Satya Sdha putrasa, 


These coins are chiefly remarkable in their accordance, in 
the style and fashion of their Sanskrit legends, with the approxi- 
mate specimens from the mint of Swami Rudra Sah, No. 12; 
and the more extensive debasement of the Greek exergue on the 
obverse.—E.T. | 


1 [ The concluding letter is defective in all the three specimens, the lower portion 
only being visible in each. What remains seems to form a portion of an ordinary @, 
with a second line below the ordinary subjunctive sign of that eae . 

2 a Bush, Bengal Army—one silver piece. G. H. Freeling, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service—one silver and one plated coin.} 
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Fig. 16. In this silver coin found in Katch in 1837; and presented 
to me by Mr. Wathen, the central emblem of the reverse is changed te 
a kind of trident; the legend is algo altered from that of a Satrap to 
one of a paramount sovereign : 

UL ATFANT CATHAL Ht FATA HES 
Parama Bhénuvira Rdjddhirdja Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendrasya. 
‘ Of the paramount sovereign the heroic king of kings Sri Kumara Jupta Mahendra.’ 

Fig. 17, another of the same kind, having the same Sanskrit legend, 
but, behind the head, the Greek letters may be read ONONOT, or RAO 
NANO? it was presented to me with the last by Mr. Wathen. 

Figs. 18, 19, 20, and 21, have the same symbol, but the workman- 
ship is very much deteriorated. The legend on them all has at length 
been deciphered by the collation of several specimens preserted to me 
by Mr. Wathen, and found in various parts of Katch, Kattywar, and 
Gujarat, by Cupt Prescott, Capt. Burnes, Dr. Burn; as well as the few 
inserted in the plates of Mr. Steuart’s coins.! 

qa 
Parama Bhagadata ma (ha) Rdja Sri Skaenda Gupta (vi) kramaditya. 

But as I have a larger assortment of the coins of the same king to 
introduce into a future plate, I will postpone further mention of this 
series for the present. 


[I append to this essay my latest classification of such 
silver coins of the Guptas as are associated with the types last 
adverted to by Prinsep. 

Sri Gurra. 

Oxass A: Silver, weight 31 grains. Mr. G. Ef. Freeling, 
Bengal Civil Service. Unique. 

Oxnvensz :—Devico, the original type of the Sah head, apparently 
unchanged in outline or details. 

Lxzcenp, as usual, in imperfect Greek characters, the concluding 
six letters of which alone are visible, thu-—ac¢cx OX O 

Reverse :—Device, a singular figure that may possibly represent 
the early design of the Gupta peacock as rendered by the local artists, 
beneath which is a linear scroll of three semi-circles similar to that 


1 By a letter from Prof, Wilson I learn that Mr. Steuart’s plate is to appear in 
the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal; but that it had time to journey to India and . 
back before the outcoming number went to press! I regret I am thus deprived of 
a power of adding to this note the observations of the arin in England on the 

urashtra coins. —J,P. - 
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seen in continued use on certain silver coins of Skanda Gupta ;! above 
the main device are retained the Sh cluster of stars and a minute 
half-moon seemingly borrowed from the same source. 

Lrernp— 


PUSS OSOSOS* 
Mt yaTMATS AyraTrg — — — 
Prof. Fitz Edward Hall proposes to amend my transcript, 


thus— 
arrears fratars sys aterraar — — — 

To this he assigns the following translation: ‘‘ The auspicious, 
Kilélendra Sri Gupta, son of the auspicious Nanda Gupta, an 
Indra in prowess.” 

If this should eventually prove to be a piece of the Sri 
Gupta, the founder of the dynasty known by his name, it will 
establish a claim on our attention, altogether apart from its 
novelty as the unique representative of the money of that king 
— in the evidence of the close and direct imitation of the technic 
art of the Sah coinages, which it develops in so much more 
distinct a degree than the local issues of the Gupta family of a 
later date. Indeed, this association is so striking that I was, at 
first sight, almost inclined to modify my original impression of a 
deferred revival of the Sah coinage by the Guptas, on their pos- 
sessing themselves of the province of Sauréhstra, and to doubt 
whether it would not be necessary to approximate the two races 

‘more closely in point of time, in order to explain with any 
plausibility the mechanical coincidences of the coinage; but, 
though these will be seen to be strongly marked in the case of 
the obverse, or conventional portion of the die, the reverse, or 
dynastic stamp, is materially changed, both in the leading 
device and, more important still, in the shape of the letters— 
so that, in this respect, all my early arguments still hold good ;* 

1 [‘Tour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. iv., ps xlix., figs. 4, 5; vol. vii., pl. xii., fig. 19; 
‘Jour. Roy. As. Soe.,’ vol. xii., pl. ii, figs. 48, 44; ‘Ariana Antigna,’ pl. xv., fig. 20. 
Prof. Wilson, in speaking of the reverse device of this particular coin, describes it as 


‘an ornament like a disintegrated Chaitya.’ 
2 [‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 16, 17.] 
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and, in regard to the barbarized Greek, the inheritance of Sah 
imperfections, there need be no difficulty in recognising thus 
much of the power of imitation of its letters, when we know that 
on other mintages the Gupta artists were able to achieve fully 
intelligible Greek adaptations of Kastern names. 


Kumara Gupra. 

Crass B; Pl. xxxvii., figs. 16, 17; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soe.,’ 
vol. xii., pl. ii, figs. 39, 40, 41, 42; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xv., 
figs. 17, 18. 

Onverse :—-Head of the king in profile : the outline and design are 
nearly identical with the Surdshtran prototype—-the mintage of the 
S4h kings—-at the back of the head is ordinarily to be seen a muti- 
lated portion of the Scythian title PAO NANO. This important legend 
affords another link in the direct association of the Guptas with the 
Indo-Seythians, which is here the more marked, in that, while the 
device itself is servilely copied from the Sdhs, their obverse Greek 
legends are superseded by this new title. 

Reversz:—It is difficulf to determine satisfactorily what the 
emblem occupying the reverse field may be intended to typify, but the 
most plausible supposition seems to be that it displays an advance 
upon the conventional representation of the peacock under Western 
treatment, following out the artistic notion of that bird given in Sri 
Gupta’s coin. 

Lzeunp :— 

UH ATTA TATA AIFATC YH APTA 
Param2z Bhagavata Rajddhirdja Srf Kumdra Gupta Mahendrasya. 

The second word of this legend is the only portion of the 
whole that is at all open to question ; it has been read Bhdnuvira 
by Prinsep,’ but this is not by any means a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The first and third letters are fixed and constant in 
the various examples, and are properly rendered in each case as 
Wand 4; the second and fourth letters vary considerably in 
outline on the ditferent specimens; the second letter I have 
never yet met with in its perfect shape as % when tried by the 
test of the 4 in Gupta, indeed the majority of the coins display 
it more after the form of a 4, as that consonant is found later in 


1 [ Prof. Wilson (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’) has cr Na Bhattaraka (>) which the 
Udayagiri inscription (‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 151) rather recommends to our notice.] 
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the legend in Mahendrasya. The same remark also applies to the 
final @. Isee that Prof. Mill has conjecturally supplied the word 
Bhagavata in the prefix to Kuméra Gupta’s titles on the Bhitéri 
Lat (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p.4), but Prinsep’s facsimile of 
the inscription, though it uccords the needful space for the exact 
number of letters, gives the final as a manifiest 4; in saying 
this, however, I must remind my readers, that in the alphabet 
in question, the slightest possible inflection and continuation of 
a line constitutes the essential difference between the two letters 
Wand @, and un the other hand the local copper plates of the 
Valabhis render the # very much after the shape of the Eastern 
4, while the indigenous @ is but little different from the ¥ of 
the’ coins under reference. And finally as the words Parama 
Bhagavata appear in all their indubitable orthography on the 
succeeding coins of Skanda Gupta, we may fairly assume a mere 
imperfection in the expression of the individual letters and 
leave the word as it has been entered in the legend above. 

The coins under notice are not always complete in the 
Sanskrit legends; for instance, an otherwise very perfect piece 
in the cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Society has the word €T- 
faxTst abbreviated into TTA; and No. 39, pl. ii., ‘Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., has the same word contracted to Tramfac. 


Sxanpa Gupta. 


Crass C: Pl. xxxvii.,, figs. 18, 19; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ 
vol. xii, pl. ii, figs. 48, 44; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xv., fig. 20. 

Qsvznsk, as in class B, Kumara Gupta, but the execution has 
greatly deteriorated ; on some specimens traces of the word NANO are 
still to be seen. 

Reversz:—The device in this class of money, appears to offer a 
more direct imitation of that of the Sri Gupta pieces, than did the 
intermediate Kumara reverse types, these latter are seen to reject the 
foot scrolls and to vary the details of the centre figure to a considerable 
extent. 


Leornp:—UCH AMAA At I FA WTA, 


Parama Bhagavata Sré Skanda Gupta Kramdditya, 


VoL. Ll. 7 
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Prinsep, in his collated reading of the legends on these coins 
adopted the letter @ (for 4@T) as occurring afer the word 
waraqa [or wWrza as he made it], which he fourd to be fol- 
lowed by the title of {T4, which precedes the name of the 
monarch. This rendering, he would seem to have drawn from 
fig. 29, pl. ii., Steuart (‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ 1837); but as 
the like letters do not generally recur, I have marked this as 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The weights of these coins vary from 23 to 29 grains. 


Crass D: ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pl. ii., figs. 45, 46 ; 
Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xv., fig. 19. 

OsvenseE :-—Crudely outlined head, with traces of the title NANO 
in front of the profile. 

Revensr :—Figure of Nandi identical in form and position with 
the emblem on the seal of tho Valabhi fumily as found attached to 
their copper-plate grants. (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. iv., pl. xl, 
and p. 487). 

Lrarnp :—[Restored. } 

Uta ATTA Bt VS TH 
Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta Kramdditya, 

These legends are frequently very incomplete, varying in the 
number of letters in each. 

The standard of these coins is very uncertain, rising from a 
weight of 21 to 30 grains. 


Ciasses E, F, G. [The references are prefixed to each 
variety. | 

Onvenrse :—The usual head, gencrally ill-defined, but still identical 
in many respects with the original device on the obverse of thé Sah 
medals; it is occasionally also accompanied by distinct traces of the 
word NANO. 

Rzversz :—Central symbol in the form of an altar, which is sup- 
posed to represent the common altar-shaped receptacle of the sacred 
Tulsi tree of the Hindis. Legends restored. 


Cass E: ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii, pl. ii, fig. 49. 
Uta aaraa Bt 
Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta Kramdditya. 
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Crass F: ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pl. iL, fig. 50. 
UCH AAA Bt MKS FR TATA 


Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupia Paramdditya, 


Crass G: ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pl. ii, fig. 51. 
ata ara at faaaties BS YT 
Parama Bhagavata Sri Vikramdditya Skanda Gupta. 

The irregularity in the completion of the legend, noted as 
occurring on Skanda Gupta’s coins with the bull reverse, 
appears in a still greater degree in those of the present class. 

The weight of these coins is more than ordinarily uncqual, 
rising from 22} to 33 grains. 

Though not properly susceptible of classification with any 
Gupta series of coins, it is as well to take this opportunity of 
noticing in connexion therewith a species of money which seems 
to constitute an independent derivative from the same Saurdsh- 
tran type that scrved as a model for the local currency of the 
Guptas in certain western provinces of their empire. 

I advert to the pieces figured as Nos. 6 to 8 and 9, pl. xxvii." 
Prinsep, at the moment of their publication (December, 1835), 
scarcely attcmpted any decipherment of the certainly very un- 
promising legends, and was equally at fault in regard to the 
reverse device which he described as ‘a symbol in the form of a 
trident ;’ when, subsequently, ho came to take up the general 
subject of the Séh and Gupta silver coinage in full detail, he 
still essayed no advance upon the attribution of this offshoot of 

their common prototype. In my paper on the Sah kings, I made 
somé slight progress towards the determination of the purport 
of the legends; and, apart from the typical coincidences, I was 
able to demonstrate more precisely the Séh association in the 
decipherment of the words CTW Hét LAVA on the margin of 
the best preserved specisaen of the series. 


\ £{ Other examples of this currency will be found delineated in ‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,’ vol. GE a ik. fig. 30; vol. xii., pl. ii, figs. 35 to 38.] 
2 [ ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii, p. 64, 16th April, 1848.] 
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A coin of Mr. Freeling’s, of aa early date in the serial issue, 
presenting a well defined and nearly complete legend, materially 
advances the inquiry, and furnishes a key to the strangely dis- 
torted letters stamped on the later emanations from the parent 
mint, though it leaves us still far from any conclusive assign- 
ment of the class of money to which it belongs. I proceed to 
describe the piece in the ordinary detail. 

Silver, weight 27 grains. 


Onversz :—-The usuul S4h head, apparently but little modified. 
This surface of the coin is damaged, but fully one-half the marginal 
space, around the profile, remains uninjured, and in the total absence 
of any sign of a letter confirms my preyious supposition,' that the use 
of the Greek legend was not extended to this class of coin. 

Reverse :—Device, a barbarized imitation of the Minerva Proma- 
chos of the Bactrian coinage. 


I was once disposed to look upon the singular figure on the 
reverse of these coins as the Buddhist device of a man: I was 
led to this conclusion by the similarity of the form of the figure 
sketched by Jas. Prinsep, in fig. 21, pl. iv., to that occurring on 
the Behat type of coins;? but I now observe that Prinsep, in 
his second engraving of the same coin (fig. 9, pl. xxvii.), omits 
the left arm, in its downward position, which constituted the 
most essential point of Behat identity. 

Lrernp :—Ue YMCA FRITS aa Aaa 
Ormbixes Mts SF t 5 

The configuration of certain letters in these legends demands 
a passing notice. The character which Prinsep took for pr, etc., 
is now satisfactorily proved to be an @: the form is peculiag, but 
atill it bears sufficient affinity to the general idea of the Gupta 
@, In the later specimens of the coinage, its upper section is 
distinguished from the ordinary W by the rounding off df the 
lower portion of the first down-stroke, while the W itself is 


1 (‘One item seems safely deducible from the unoccupied margin, to be found 
around the bust in the broader coins, viz., that the use of Greek or its attempted 
representation was here discontinued.’ —‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii. p. 63.] 

3 (Pl. xix. fig, 16; pl. xx., figs. 45, 47, ete] 
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squared at the base. The nearest approach to identity with this 
numismatic @ is to be found in the outline of that character as 
expressed on the Udayagiri Inscription; but it must be re- 
marked that this similitude affords but little aid towards deter- 
mining geographical limitation, as the majority of the letters of 
the inscription itself are exceptional, and do not accord with the 
characters of the other writings of the same locality. The 4 of 
these coins takes the same shape as those on Kuméra’s silver 
coins, Class B, above adverted to. The remaining letters, as far 
as they have been definitively identified, seem to follow the 
ordinary Sah style.—E.T. ] 
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XX.—ON THE APPLICATION or a NEW METHOD 
OF BLOCK-PRINTING, WITH NOTICES OF 
UNEDITED COINS. 


MAY, 1838. 


In all Muhammadan countries it is the well-known custom of those 
who move in the rank of gentlemen to epply their seals in lieu of their 
written signatures to letters, bonds, and other written documents—not 
a8 we are accustomed to do it, by an impression on wax, but by smeur- 
ing the flat surface of the seal with ink, and printing in the manner of 
type, so as to leave on the paper a white cipher upon a black field. It 
may be in consequence of this custom, as much as from religious pre- 
judice, that Muhammadan seals are almost invariably confined to Ictter 
mottos; seldom ornamented, but, if so, mercly with flowers, ctc., done 
in outline; because such only can be faithfully pourtrayed in a type 
impression, which, of course, cannot at all represent a head or other 
relievo design. 

The money of the Musalmins was in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the signet or tho titles of the sovereign, well 
adapted to a flat surface of thin metal. : 

Seeking an easy and expeditious mode of making public the collec- 
tion of Muhammadan coins in my own and my friends’ cabinets, it thus 
occurred to me that by forming from them in sealing-wax, or in type 
metal, an exact: counterpart of the die which had been used in striking 
these pieces, I should be able tu use it, in the native fashion, for pro- 
ducing ink impressions along with the ordinary letter type; while, as 
the coin itself would in every case furnish the mould, every chance of 
error in copying would be removed: and, though the elegance of a 
shaded engraving could not be attained, still this would be more than 
compensated by the scrupulous fidelity of the representation. 

My first trial was so encouraging that I at once resolved on carrying 
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the plan into execution on an extensive scale, and I have now pre- 
pared for the press upwards of two hundred coins done in this novel 
and exceedingly simple manner. 

As, however, it wils be in every respect more convenient to present 
them in a continued series as an accompaniment to my tables of the 
value of Indian coins already published, I propose merely to introduce 
into the pages of the Journal a few_cxamples of such coins as are new, 
rare, or, from other causes, worthy of particular description. 

But first, in deference to the established custom in such cases, I 
must assign to this newly-invented art some Greck polysyliabic appella- 
tion ; and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun) I cannot 
propose one more expressive of the process than Rupography—not from 
rupee, the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word ripa, ‘form, likeness,’ but in a genuine and orthodox 
manner from the Greek pos, s/gilaris cera, or scaling-wax, the sub- 
stanee upon which the impression of the coin is first received, and 
which will itself serve as the printing muterial, if it be not desired 
to preserve the block in the more durable material of type metal, 
by a secoud transfer from the sealing-wax to a clay or gypsum mould, 
inte which the latter substance can be cast in the usual manner. 
Some sharpuess of outline is lost by this triple operation; and where a 
great many copies are not required, the rupographical process may be 
safely confined to the first stage, or simple impression on scaling-wax. 

As a first specimen,’ then, of tho capabilities of this art of rupo- 
graphy, U select a coin, or rather medal, purchased by myself some 
years ago at Bendres. It is of Husain Shah, gencrally accounted the 
last Sufi monarch of Persia; for, uftcr his abdication in a.m. 1185, his 
son Tamdsp held but a nominal sovereignty, the real power being 
usurped by Mahmid the Afghan. 

Marsden would designate this as one of the medals of tho Persian 
kings properly so called, intended to be hung and worn on the neck. 
It had, when I bought it, a hasp for suspension; but still I do not 
imagine it to have been struck for that express purpose, but rather as 
a crown picce for distribution to courtiers on a birth-day, as is still the 
custom at Dihl{, at Lucknow, and other native courts. It is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somewhat above as much in value. : 

Marsden gives the drawing of another medal of the same monarch, 
which bas merely the usuai coin inscription. 


1 [ T have not thought it necessary to reproduce these facsimiles, in illustration of 
the mechanical process. I have, however, retained the letter-press, as forming a 
portion of Prinsep:s numismatic essays. ] 
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The following is the numismatical description of my medal :— 
Suitin Hussam Suiu Sarravf, 
Reigned in Persia, a.u. 1106-1136, (av. 1694-1722). 
Sivek. 
LecEnD oF THE OBVERSE. 


lahat w ae reel yl wes! Tol sols Sate: ald} 
Centre le jole WA ala Lee ibs 
wbibel rps GilbL, y ale alll ls aS ginall 
REVERSE. 


Area, AW Sy de AN Jy ane all al J 


Bargin. He peer per dat he eum pur de 


OA nom use mans 
Onvensz :—The Sultan the just, the spiritual guide, the perfect, the ruler, efbu’l 
Musaffar ul Sultdn bin ul Sultdn, Sultan Husain Shah, Behadur Khan, of the Safvi 
race: may God perpetuate his kingdom and his dominion! Struck at Isfahan, a.x. 
1118 (a.p. 1694). 


Revense :—There is no God but God! Muhammad is the prophet of God; Ali 
is the favorite of God. 

Margin :—~A\i, Hasan,—Hosain, Ali,—Muhammad, Ja’far,—Masa, Alf—Mu- 
hammad, Al{—Hasan, Muhammad. 

(The twelve Im4ms in the order of their succession). 

SPECIMEN II. 

Is a coin presented to me by General Ventura to complete my series 
of the Pathan sovereigns of Dihli, being the only one of the founder of 
that dynasty which I had yet seen. Since then Capt. Burnes has 
favored me with the sight of a duplicate in less perfect preservation, 
procured by himself, I believe, at Kabul. I give it as a specimen of 
what rupography can do under the most unfavourable conditions. 

The form seems imitated from that of the Abbassite khélifs, having 
the legend in concentric circles written in the Kufic form of Arabic. 
The facsimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface 
is worn smooth; however, by carefully comparing the two specimens, 
the whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother, 
Mr. H. T. Prinsep.' 

It is curious that the common title of Shahkdb ul din, by which 
Muhammad is generally known in Indian history, does not appear on 
this Ghaznah dirhem, which gives him the two-fold designation of 
Ghids ul din, ‘the supporter of the faith,’ and Moas ul ndsir le din, 
‘the humbled of the defender to the faith’ —(ee. to the Kaliph of 


1 [ T have slightly modified Mr. Prinsep’s reading. ] 
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Baghdéd). Probably the patent for the new title of Shahdb ul din, 
‘the flaming sword of faith,’ given in honour of his brilliant and de- 
structive expeditions into India, had not yet arrived from the court of 
the Kaliph.’ If so, the word trsain (90) in the date may be read wrong. 
SHauds vL pi’'N, MouHAMMAD BIN SAm, 
Founder of the Ghorf dynasty of Dihli. Reigned a.n. 588-602 (a.p. 1192-1206). 
Suver. Weight, 73.4 to 92.6 grains. 
LxGEnps ON THE CONCENTRIC CIRCLES UF THR OBVERSE, 


Line yod\ de sad Gel yds gsddl Mpa ey! qodll a 
caSprall 48 gy als 
2 plac W labal all Spay aaa alll Hall J 


3 cally! ells Wall Whe 
4 ele wy nm 
° Dirro or THE ReveRsx. 
dale 
2 jae peal) LL all Gaol poll 
3 jiaally! Qual y ball 
4 phe uy ons 


[The inscriptions are copied at length in plate xli.] 

Onversz :—-(From the Koran)—‘It is he that sendeth his messenger for right- 
eousness,’ etc. ([Surut, ix. 33, and lxi. 9.] 

There is no God but God, Muhammed is the prophet of God!—The mighty sove- 
reign Ghids ul dunya va wdin, Abul fateh, Muhummad bin Sam. 

Reverse :—This dirhem was struck in the city of Ghaznah, in the year five 
hundred and ninety-six. 

Al Nasir ie din iliah {the Khalif], the mighty sovereign, Moaz ul din, abw Mu-~ 
gofar, Muhammad bin Sam. 

SPECIMEN III. 

Among the coins discovered by General Ventura in the great tope 
at Manikyala, and described in vol. iii., pl. xxi. [v.] figs. 10 and 11, 
[Art. VI.}, were two of the Sassanian type, having Sanskrit legends 
on the margin of the obverse. I did not then attempt to decipher 
them, nor am I aware that their explanation has been since effected 
elsewhere. 

Captain Burnes has beer: so fortunate as to pick up three more of 
the same curious coins, in his present journey, which are now in my 
hands, with other rare antique produce of his successful research. 


1 [The history of this double nomenclature will be found in detail in my Essay 
on the Coins of the Pathan Kings of Dihli. London, 1847.) 
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They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
similar ancient monument; which is by no means improbable, for we 
may be very sure that full half of the fruits of the late explorations of 
the various topes have evaded the hands of their explorers, and are 
scattered about the country to be hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers; for a trade wil! soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not already established. There is no harm in 
this, as it will tend to preserve such relics from destruction; but we 
must for the future be on our guard against spurious specimens, which 
will multiply daily. 

Captain Burnes’ discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the deciphering of the Sanskrit legend: his coins have helped me to 
the general purport of the marginal writing, even if they have not 
wholly explained its contents. I found on collating the fivé legends 
now at my command, that three of them (vide pl. xli.) were short of the 
others by two letters, which in the must perfect of Captain ‘Burnes’ 
coins might be clearly read as nite ferq;. Remembering an analogous 
omission on one of the Gupta coins of Kanauj, wherein some specimens 
had the epithet eijayaja and others vijayajanita—both of the same 
meaning, I concluded that the preceding anomalous letter on all the coins 
must be a @, and, indeed, it has no small affinity to the modern Nagari 
and Bengali j. The two preceding syllables, again, there cculd be no 
doubt about; being in all five examples Sq deva. Now, devaja and 
devajantta, ‘offspring of the gods,’ is the well-known epithet of the 
ancient Persian monarchs as well as of the Sassanian race. Thus, in 
the trilingual inscription on the Nakshi-rustam sculpture given in Ker 
Porter’s travels in Persia, vol. i., 548, we have in the Greek character : 
TOTTO TO MIPOCMTION MACAACNOT @EOT APTAEKAPOT BACIAEQO BACI- 
AEQN APIANON EKPENOYO @EAN TIOT @EOT MAMAKOT BACIAEQC, 
which is repeated below in two forms of Pehlvi. 

The same title in Sanskrit, devaputra shahdn shdht, it may be re- 
membered, is applicd to the king of Persia in the Allahdbdd pillar 
inscription, as revised at p. 238, vol. i, 

Again, on the Sassanian coins, read by the Baron de Sacy as far as 
they are published by Ker Porter (for I have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy of the Baron’s work on the subject), the Pehlvi legend runs: 

Ne ure gsaeyee Ke le sped & wyjnpe 
Mazidezn beh Shahpura malakdn walakd' minockatré men yesdan. 

‘Adorer of Ormuzd, excellent Shahpur, king of kings, offspring’ of the divine race 

of the gods.’ 


1 In the examples given, I should read this passage—Malakdn malak At 
ete.; but the Sassanian coins require study ere they can be properly made ae 
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a Published. by Stephen Austin, Hathord. 
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The natural deduction hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit 
legend would also turn out to be a translation, or an imitation of the 
Sassanian formula; and thus, in fact, it has proved to be. 

Inno-SassaniaN DIRHEM. 
Sitver. Weight, 53 grains. 
LEGEND. 
a :~Head of Mithra (Ormuzd); Pehlvi very distinct, but unread; see 
. Ri 
Reverse :—On the field, three letters of an unknown alphabet (like the Armenian?) 
or perhaps numerals ? 
Margin :— ee 
ht fefafec tors wceat sft wr feferrrs Srsferat 
Sri hitivira irdna cha parameswara Sri Vahitigan devafanita. 

In this legend the only actual letters at all doubtful are the » and 
me of parameswara, and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed, 
the first letter is different in every example, as will be seen in the 
lithographed plate [xli.], as though they wero all different names of 
the same family. Now to analyse the sentence :-— 

Titivira I suppose to be a corrupt writing of afedtc hridivtra, 
‘noble in heart,’ equivalent to the Pehlvi word beh, translated by ‘ ex- 
cellent.’ Airdna cha parameswara, and the supreme lord of Airin or 
Persia, may be read (perhaps bettcr) Airdn va Pdrseswara, the lord of 
Tran and Fars. For the name, we have severally pha, cha, va, gha, or 
hd! followed by Aitigan or hittkhdn; and, lastly, devajanita, os before 
explained. 

I am quite at a Joss to find owners for such names; and although 
this is*the third time I have alluded to this coin, gaining little by little 
each time, still I fear we have much to learn before we can unravel its 
entire history. For the present I leave unnoticed the Pehlvi legend, 
merely placing under view in the annexed plate corresponding passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, which, being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 


{ As intimated under Art. XV. (vol. i, p. 410), I have 
intentionally reserved all notice of the bilingual and trilingual 
emanations from Indo-Sassanian mints, and their subordinate 
illustrative varieties, until I could associate my latest tentative 
readings with Prinsep’s closing illustration of this interesting 
division of Oriental Numismatics. 

T have elsewhere (vol. i., p. 65) adverted to the obstacles that 
present themselves to any precise definition of the permutable 
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letters of the Pehlvi alphabet, which may not chance to be sup- 
ported by the context, or some leading indication calculated to 
assure its exactitude; but, in the present instance, we have to 
encounter dialectic modifications and transmutations from other 
tongues, in addition to the ignorant treatment of a language at. 
the best but imperfectly known to us.' The legends I have 
ventured to designate as Scythic, in virtue of their seeming 
derivation and the assimilation of certain of their forms to the 
Tartar alphabets, are to this time simply unintelligible. 

The classification of these complicated materials will be seen 
to present somewhat of a difficulty—even if the data permitted 
it, they could not well be adapted to any epochal order—nor do 
the medals sufficiently accord to follow suit under the. simple 
typical arrangement. I am, therefore, reduced to group the 
different series by the linguistic test, as exemplified by the 
following outline :— 

A.  Scythic (two varieties). 

A a. Scythic and Sanskrit. 

A b. Scythic, Sanskrit, and Pehlvi (two varieties). 

Ac. Scythic and Peblvi. 

B. Pehlvi and Sanskrit (two varieties). 

C.  Pehlvi, Scythic, and Kufic. 

D. Second variety of unidentified characters with Kufic. 

E. Kufic (alone). 


Crass A: Unidentified characters, supposed to be Scythic: 
Figs. 9 and 10, pl. xvi., ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 
T notice the class, represented by the above cited engravings, 


1 [For pag a of all those who are learned in Zend and its cognate hinguages— 
of the various Professors who edit Pehlvi texts, or who put together Grammars of 
that tongue—no single individual has to this day been able to add one line of 
translation to the bilingual inscriptions of H4ji-abad he Porter, pl. xv., p. 613; 
Westorgaard, ‘Bundehesh,’ p. 83; Spiegel, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 175, etc.), beyond what 
De Sacy had already taught us in 1793. In brief, our power of interpretation fails 
us exactly where the Sassanians have omitted to supply, us with the Greek translations 
they appended to some of the lel texts, which, however, unfortunately extend 
but little beyond the titular and dynastic preordium of the inscription more imme- 
diately in question, I may, however, notice favourably Dr. Haug's tentative inter- 
pretations, confessedly incomplete as they are.} 
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merely as introductory to the several ramifications of the un- 
identified alphabet on the coins of later date, which form the 
subject of my present synopsis. I have to refer, however, mo- 
mentarily to a still carlier exhibition of the literal series in the 
degradation and gradual transmutation of the original Greek 
legends, on the lower Kanerki coins, into the conventional forms 
and symbols of this system of writing—so that the Greek epi- 
graph of PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO degenerates into the, to 
us, confused. jumble of signs, which the cognate characters on 
other medals alone teach us to look upon as real and bond _jide 
vehicles of phonetic expression—now extant upon the pieces 
engraved as No. 17, pl. xiv., ‘ Ariana Antiqua’; No. 6, pl. xxii., 
suprd ; tnd No. 16, pl. xiv., ‘Ariana Antiqua.’ 

The Sassanian proper money, more especially under refer- 
ence, exemplifies the free and independent use of the debateable 
character, as opposed to the possible mere mechanical barbariza- 
tion of a foreign tongue in the other instance, and would seem 
to evidence the local currency of the speech it was calculated to 
embody in one section at least of the dominions acknowledging 
fealty to the successors of Ardeslin Balbick.' Next in literal 
simplicity, though probably of a varied site and but little ap- 
proximate period, must be quoted the series so peculiarly Indo- 
Sassanian in their identities, which still restrict themselves to 
this style of writing—Nos. 19, 20, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xvi. 

The Indo-Sassanian money with unmixed Sanskrit legends 
has already been adverted to, but further examples of the sub- 
ordinate classes may be consulted under the following refer- 
ences :—‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xvi., fig. 18 (8f€); ibid, pl. xvii., 
fig. 11, and pl. xxi., fig. 20; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 
341, 342, etc. ; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xvi., fig. 8. 


Crass Aa: (Bilingual Scythic and Sanskrit). Type, fig. 6, 
pl. xvii, ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 


\ [Other specimens of money ing these peculiar legends may be seen under 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl, xvii., Nos. 12 to 16.] 
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Osyense :~—-Head facing to the right. 

Lxcrnp in unidentified characters. ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xil., 
pl. iii., fig. 21. 

Reverse :—TFire altar and supporters about the pedestal of the altar 


atze— | afe st? 


Cuass A}: (Trilingual, Scythic, Sanskrit, and Pehlvi?). 
Pl. v., figs. 10,11; and pl. xli., figs. 1 to 5.’ 
Onvensz :—Device, as in the plate; the tiger-crest is less obscure on 
other coins. 
Centre :—Unidentified characters. 
Margin :—Legend also of doubtful import, but oxpressed in 
Sanskrit letters. 


1 3 8 4567 8 81011121514 15 16 17 18 19 20.9122 23 24 25 


The above transliteration, based upon mechanical configura- 
tions alone, gives the preferable reading of each character, deduced. 
from a collation of the legends on the numerous coins extant. As 
the language this legend embodies is, up to this time, unknown 
to us, there are no precise means of selecting the intentional as 
opposed to the technically rendered letters. For instence, it is 
doubtful whether the 6th form should be taken to stand for 
@, TU, or &@. The 9th letter may be only one of the frequently 
recurring @’s; but I read it as Y, in accord with Prinsep, on 
the authority of one of Sir A. Burnes’s coins (now in the possession 
of General Fox), which gives the character with more than 
usual distinctness. In the letters 10 to 14, I again follow 
Prinsep, on the principle of the probability of the combination 
rather than upon the positive assurance of the imperfectly dis- 
criminated letters which compose the word. And, with some 
such similar tendency, I formerly proposed the substitution of 
as the modern representative of No. 16, in preference to the 
optional % or 4 of my author’s text, a conjectural emendation 
since amply confirmed by the configuration of the letter in ques- 
tion on one of Colonel Lafont’s coins in the British Museum. 


1 [ Also ‘Journal Asiatique,’ vol. vii. (1839), pl. xvii., p. 34; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ 
pl. xxi. fig. 22; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pl. iii., figa. 17 to 20. 
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Suffice it to say, that if there is little to be said in favor of these 
definitions, there is no inconsistency or literal difficulty to stand 
in the way of their acceptance with the values now suggested. 
Reverse :-— 
To the left . . Pehlvi yOOR OBI O99 
To the right . Pchivi ag© yassadyar yyagge 
In regard to the Pchlvi legend on the left, I have elsewhere! 
explained my reasons for differing from Olshausen’s original 
interpretation of o\.2s 82 serenty-scven.? His rendering of the 
final word to the right is faulty, but the second name I con- 
sider indubitable; and, like him, I fail at the opening term, 
though I incline to identify it with the title of Ul&b,* in 
preference to supposing it to be the name of the Suzerain ruler 


of Khorasan. 


Cuass Ad: Varicty. Pl. xxxiii., fig. 6. 

Onversg :—As in Prinsep’s engraving. ‘The better preserved speci- 
mens exhibit a crest above the wings here visible, in the form of a 
tiger’s head. 

Sanskrit legend to the right . . . . . oft weTT 
to the left oo 
Margin :—Legend in unidentified characters. (Sce ‘Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc,’ vol. xii., pl. ili, fig. 8).* 

“The Sanskrit legends on the obverse of these coins are in- 
determinate. Prof. Wilson proposed to amend Prinsep’s original 
reading (vol. i., p. 412) to Bt grt AYA, adding, ‘ the latter 
word is unequivocal, but the two last letters of Bahmana are 
doubtful.’ 


1 ‘Sour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii, p. 344.] 

2 (‘Die Pehlewi-Légenden,” Kopenhagen, 1843, p. 60; and ‘Numismatic Chro- 
nicle,’ vol. ak 133.] 

> [ Cf. ‘Gildemeister Scriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicis,’ Bonn, 1837, p. 6; 
‘Tabari’ MB., cap. 115; Haji Khalfa, au. 86; ‘Abulfaraj,’ pp: 116, 183, Pocock, 
Oxon. ; St. Martin, ‘ Arménie,’ vol. ii, p. 18; ‘Ibn Khordabah’ MS., Bodl., No. 
433 ; Masandi, ‘ Meadows of Gold,’ p. 368. | 

« [See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xvii. fig. 8.] 
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REVERSE :-— 
To the left. y= wsey 
To the right . who ran ux = pag $4 Wo 


Margin :—Legend similar to that on the obverse exergue. 


Cuass Ac: (Bilingual, Scythic and Pehlvi). 

To complete the classification, I refer to two coins as yet 
incompletely deciphered in the Pehlvi, and altogether unin- 
telligible in their Scythic legends, a description of which will 
be found at p. 382, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii. 


VASU-DEVA. 
Cuass B: (Bilingual, Pehlvi and Sanskrit). 
Prinsep’s delincation, pl. vii., fig. 6,' sufficiently displays all 
the typical details of these pieces; I have merely to deal with 


the legends. 
OnvensE :—To the right of the figure is Pehlvi, but illegible in the 
specimen engraved. 


(Increase) 5 33\ .. . = poS)ey ey do 
To the left . . . gop yy om 


Or Siv Varsk tef for Sri Vasu deva. 
Margin: 


a $ yoeS ax yayy yore wo) oe man oy HE 
‘In nomine justi judicis,’? Siv Varsio tef, Brahm&n, King of Multan. + 


1 [Other engravings and facsimiles may be consulted in ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. 
xvii, fig. 9; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pl. iii., figs. 9 to 15.] 
2 [The usual formular opening, corresponding with the Arabic ANY ad, 


See Anquetil ‘Zend Avesta,’ vol. ii., p. 341, correctly Jaspours 5449 Wo 


M. Spiegel does me but bare justice when he concludes that I was unaware of his 
previous decipherment of a portion of this marginal legend when I published my 

rat paper on the subject in the pages of the ‘Jour. Roy, As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 343. 
In truth, in those days, I was but as little in the way of seeing German books, as I have 
limited facility of reading them now ; but I quoted, with full and deserved commenda- 
tion, Prof. Olshausen’s treatise, and noticed all other continental works, referring to 
the subject, of which I was able to obtain knowledge. In his ‘Grammatik der 
Huzvireschsprache’ (Wien, 1856), M. Spiegel reclaims the title to priority of inter- 
pretation offthe opening portion of this sentence, which it seems appeared in May, 
1844 (‘ Jahbr. fiir wissenseh-Kritik.’ Mai, 1844, p. 708), And, further, he desires to 
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Reversk :—~ 
To the right mt arg Zan 
Sri View deva. 
Totheloft . . . pores) ass wale 
Jal er 
Margin a as ©) la 2 aes 


It will be seen that these coins are not very exact in the 
Pehlvi rendering of the initial invocation, and there are other 
signs of indeterminate orthographical expression in the indif- 
ferent insertion or omission of the redundant { =,.), or final stop, 
after the pouy and the eye in the obverse marginal inscription. 
I have to acknowledge, though I will not attempt to explain, a 
more dbvious divergence, recurring without cxception, in the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit name @Tg Vasu, which is repro- 
duced as 5 and yusody, in conflicting contrast in the dupli- 
cate record on the obverse surface. 

A coin, in the possession of Colonel Abbot, equally evincing 
this peculiarity in its well-executed but now abraided Pehlvi 
legends, displays the Sanskrit 4 41g @a: under a negative as- 
pect, that is to say, as legible on the original die, but reversed on 
its stamped produce. With the above exception, I have not much 
doubt abdut the obverse renderings, nor do I distrust the inter- 


a 
correct my reading of W419 oF 190 into ne mw ap. I am not dis- 


posed to concede this point, as, apart from the greater probability of the employment 
of the former formula, the consistency of literal configuration, as developed by the 


‘ A 
coins, is opposed to the transmutation of the Pehlvi § of pgax§ into the optional and 
convertible 2 of the more modern system of writing. I may remark, in conclusion, 


that an author who is disposed to exact so rigorously his own dues, in such insigni- 
ficant matters, should have been more precise in his apportionment of the eredit of 
discovery by others, For instance, I find, at p. 26, my alphabete (‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 262), assigned to another person, At pp. 27, 32, a complete 


ignoring of my remarks on the formation of the final 2 (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol, 


xili., p. 379), which the author does not very satisfactorily exemplify from his own 
materials; and at p. 176, my rectification of the so-long misunderstood word, on the 
reverse of the earlicr Sassanian coins, and ita determination as s79¢))9 Nowdz! (‘ Jour, 
ag ig Soc.,’ vol. rii., p. 387 ; ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xv., p. 181), is quoted 
as Dr. Mordtmann’s. notwithstanding that the latter had acknowledged my initial 
decipherment, and entered into some controversy as to my idea of the derivation of 
the word (Zeitechrift d. D. M. G. viii. 32).] 
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pretation of the name of _,,J|; Zdilistdn on the reverse ;! but 
the word that precedes it still continues an enigma, and I hesi- 
tate to propose for acceptance either the geographical definition 
of us\yxt)” the old capital of Arachotia, a religious association 
with the Sanskrit YT worship, or a temporal indication of ruler- 
ship, of which this may be the undeciphered exponent. 

In typical design these coins are in a measure connected 
with an exceptional style of Sassanian money,® attributed to 
Khosri II. (a.p. 591—628). The obverse head on these inno- 
vations has but little identity with that on the Indo-Sassanian 
pieces, and is only associated with the device of the latter 
in the novelty of the front face. The reverse figure, on the 
ether hand, accords exactly with the bust on the eastern 
money. I have not myself had an opportunity of ex- 
amining any one of the few extant pieces of the former class, 
‘and rather hesitate to propose decipherments on the strength 
of mere engravings; but as there is only one word about which 
there is any doubt, I may reproduce the legends as follows :— 


ORVERSE ; 
To the left (with the usual monogram) ny Sew 
To the right. .. a) & pF ope 1” 


re Mee sr psye 


1 [I would note on passani the entire absence of the Pehlvi J = >» in these 
legends, the f= 3» the Sauskrit @ uniformly supplying its place as in the Ven- 
dlidad, Zend, Véekerédnte ; Peblvi, Kawul.—* Anguctil,’ vol. i. 267.) 


2 { Rawlinson, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xi., p. 126; ‘Abulféda,” PEM, Pot; 


‘Journal Asiatique,’ vol. x., p.94; Pangout; Reinaud, ‘ Fragments,’ p. 114; ‘Ayin-i 
Akbari,’ vol. ii., p. 167.] 


3 [Seo Ouseley, ‘Medals and Gems’ (London, eeu No.8; ‘Jahrbiicher’ (1844), 
No. evi., p. 29, pl. No.7; Longperier, pl. xi, fig. 3; Ishausen, p. 65; ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ vol. xi., p. 187; Mordtmann, ‘Zeitschrift,’ p. 138. Ker Porter gives an en- 
gtaving of a coin with a similar obverse, pl. Iviii. fig. 18. Reverse: ‘A single upright 
igure, . . . executed in a very barbarous style, having a chump-headed, dwarfish effect.’ 
—vol. i., p.133. Longperier’s No. 4, pl. x., from the cabinet of the Due de Blacas, is 
identical in its types: the author assigns this piece to Khosri I. Dr. Mordtmann 
follows this attribution, and interpreta the legends— Obveree: Sy; DN 4y7) mn. 
averse: oD ul 3} (=84) 9YID}FT, With a conjectural addition of ‘ Iran Mead ein 
mian’-—p, 93. It 18a question with me whether this coin is not due to Khoerd II. 
rather than Khosrt I.) ; 
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Revense: 
To the left .  . «dum (2-AD = wgse poey 
(An: 37 of his reign.) 
To the right . ——— py Sey yada 
wry i) lyl 


Dr. Mordtmann reads the final word, omitted in the above, 
as NINN, Usainag Chuzistan. I certainly should not thus tran- 
scribe the letters as they appear on the Jahrbiicher coin; and, 
possibly, if I did so, I might dissent from the present inter- 
pretation: however, as I am not prepared to set copies against 
originals, I abstain from further comment. 


Crass B: Variety. (Bilingual, Pehlvi, with Sanskrit mint- 
marks ?). Plate xxxiii., fig. 3.! 
OBVERSE : 
Pehlvi legend (Le eet or WL se = as ¢ 540) 
The initia! letter is convertible as 5 or ..,, and is frequently 
either omitted altogether or inserted in the field apart from its 
succeeding ¢. The gy itself is often degraded into a double 
loop, which alters its character completely. The 54, or & with 
E final, there is no doubt about; and the strange combination 
that follows, which, in many instances, expresses nothing but 
2S = 3+, proves to be a mere bungling formation of the 
letters ye = Sls, the ) being elongated by the addition of 
‘the tail stroke, which properly belongs to, and is the distin- 
guishing mark of the 4 as opposed to the old Sassanian a 
The final » of aun¥ usually appears on the left of the bust.’ 


Crass C: (Trilingual, Pehlvi, Scythic, and Kufic). 
T do not design to reproduce any detailed description of the 


1 [* Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. avii,, figs. 5, 7, 10, ete.] 

+ [ M. de Longperier attributed one of these coins to Hormusdas III, interpreting 
the Pehlvi as 96-Fadayu = Spas 29! (Médsilles de In Dynastic Sassanide, 
Paris, 1840, pl. i., fig. 1, p. 66). Dr. Mordtmann, ay Pena a coin, similar in its 


typical style to No. 10, pl. xvii., ‘ Arians Antiqua,’ to idukht, pl. i 5 
p. 194, Zeitschrift, ete.) °°? is a 
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coins I would group under this heading; a delineated specimen 
of the class may be consulied in fig. 4, pl. xvii., ‘Ariana Antiqua’;' 
and my own attempts at their decipherment, together with fac- 
similes of the legends, are to be found at p. 329 et seg., vol. xii., 
‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ 

I advert to them now merely to complete the reference to 
the several series connected by similarity of linguistic legends 
with classes B, and B variety, above noticed. 

Silver: weight, 58.4 grains. British Museum. 


Onverse :-—The usual lincar imitation of the old Sassanian head, as 
adopted by the Arabs. 


To the left: The standard monogram and pol$) 


To the right: Legend in unidentified characters, of the same style 
as in classes A, B. 


Margin:—In Pehlvi letters poy fy» and in Kufic letters the words 


AMS} pu « 
Reverse :—-The ordinary fire-altar and supporters. 
To the left... Cowher = 4peseaygss = Sizty-threo an. 
To the right. . Cyan = sagyas Hhubus.? 
Margin :— 


Upper compartments: unidentified characters as on obverse. 
Lower compartments : 


To the left The standard monogram. 


Totheright. . . . 3p) = Wey 
Toubtful dates, 68 a.nx. and 69 a.n. 


Crass D: (Bilingual, variety of unidentified character with 
Kufic). 

To bring under one view the various transitional modifica- 
tions of Sassanian money that may, by any possibility, bear 
upon the mixed series already noticed, I would advert to two 
subordinate classes, the first of which seems in its alphabetical 
devices to pertain to more westerly nations, though the sites of 


135 ca also Olshausen, German text, p. 56: ‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xi., . 
P- 


ubus in wa see Ouseley (Kaen 199; «A 
Polo » Kobinene p. 107. y ) bulféda,’ p. 442; Marco 
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discovery connect it with the Central Asian types above enume- 
rated. 

Facsimiles of four of these pieces are given in Freehn’s 
‘Die Miinzen (1882) Nos. 434, 435, pl. xvi., figs. N and 3; and 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ No. 101 (new series), pl. iii. figs. 6a, 7. 
Here again the epigraphs are bilingual; the legend on the right 
appears to read from the outside, commencing at the front point 
of the tiara, and the forms of the letters give it a decidedly 
Phoenician aspect, though for the present their elements defy 
decipherment. The short word on the left of the Sassanian crown 
is expressed in Kufic letters, its foot-lines being towards the centre 
of the piece. Professor Freehn conjectured that the combination 
on fig? & might be resolved into the title of (soe! the Khalif 
(A.H. 158—169 a.p. 774—785), and this interpretation receives 
confirmation from a more legible specimen of the cvinage lately 
acquired by the British Museum.’ On fig. 3 and other coins 
the word appears to be composed of the letters Ad or ; 
but on an unpublished specimen of Colonel Anderson’s the 
name is fairly legible as a«s* which, it will be remembered,, 
was Al Mahdi’s proper designation.’ 


Class E: Kufic (alone). 

T complete the series with a set of medals having many 
characteristics in common with the money classified under the 
heading D, though it is a question whether in point of antiquity 
they are not entitled to take precedence of their bilingual coun- 
terparts. The connexion and association between the two is 
marked both in the general design of the obverse device, and 
more distinctly in the distribution of the symbols on the reverse, 
where Ormazd’s head, rising from the flames of the fire-altar, 
pronounces them either derivatives from a common stock, or 
imitations the one of the other. The peculiarity of the coins of 
Class E, however, consists in their having attained to the correct 

a ee, Cunningham’s collection. 


2 [Price’s ‘ Mahommedan Hist.,’ Py 23. Frehn, ‘Recensio,’ p. 24, etc. ‘Hand« 
buch zur Morgenlindischen Miinzkunde,’ Stickel Leipzig (1845), p. 60.) 
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exhibition of Kufic legends, pure and simple. The earliest pub- 
lished piece of this class is also to be found in Professor Frechn’s 
comprehensive works.' The exergue on the obverse was read 
by that accomplished scholar ds 

creeyall seal Slee plac WU LET AW Spay rae alll any 

To this I am able to add from coins in the possession of Col. 
Abbott (1), and Capt. Hay (3), the novel, though imperfectly 
deciphered, legends— 

OBVERSE :— 

The concluding words on other specimens seem to read... all J lke ; 
and in one instance... . Sols. 


On the reverse the pedestal of the altar is formed of tho word Be. 


Crass E: Variety. 
Tauwan Bin Tan, a.u. 209 to 213. 
Copper: size, 54; weight, 30 (and 31) grains. a.H. 209. 


Two specimens, British Museum (Cunningham collection). 
OBVERSE :— 


Contre: AAS SY sdomgalll YN sly 


Ruvenrsk :—Central device, a barbarized Sassanian head, to the right, 
with the usual flowing backhair, and traces of the conventional wings 
above the cap ; the border of the robe is bossed or beaded. 


In front of the profile is the name ills! 
Margin: Moos so de Lath a aryatlee alll Upey dae 
I have two difficulties in regard to the above transcript from 
the original Kufic. The one in respect to the name of the place 
of mintage, which is visible on only one of the two specimens 
quoted, and is there sumewhat confused in the original defini- 
tion of the several letters, and otherwise obscured by oxydation. 
The third and fourth upright lines are opened out, or slanted 
away from one another, towards the top, which usually indicates 


} [* Nove Symbolw ad rem Numariam Muhammedanorum Petrop,’ 1819, p. 45, 
pl. fi., fig. 14.) 
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the letter ¢ ; though this sloping off may, perhaps, be a mere 
fortuitous imperfection of the die-engraving, the final letter is 
best represented by a modern ), though it may, if needful, be 
converted into an ,}. 

The second point is of less consequence, and extends only to 
the almost invisible outline of the word I have supplied by usy, 
under the requisitions of sense rather than on the absolute autho- 
rity of the single coin which retains in any degree of distinct- 
ness that portion of its mint impress. 


BrauManapap Coins. 


I am anxious to refer, even though momentarily, and in a 
necessarily imperfect manner, both from the condition of the 
materials and the want of preparation on my own part, to an 
interesting series of Indian coins that have only lately been 
brought to light during the excavation of an inhumed city in 
the province of Sindh, which Mr. Bellasis, its enterprising ex- 
plorer, designates, perhaps somewhat prematurely, by the title 
of the ancient Bréhman4bad.' 

However, be the site what it may, the laying open of this 
ruined town has made us acquainted with a class of essentially 
local money, of which the circle of ovr Oriental numismatists 
had previously no cognizance. Unfortunately, for the due and 
full explication of their historical position, the pieces obtained 
from this locality are nearly, without exception, of copper ; and, 
in common with their more rare associates of silver, have suf- 
fered to an unusual extent during their prolonged entombment. 

The general character of the coins, numbering some thou- 
sands, and in mere bulk sufficient to fill a 28 Ib. shot-bag, is 
decidedly exclusive, involving Kufic legends with occasional 
provincial devices, and pertaining, as I suppose, to the Arab 

2 [ Its exact pesition is stated to be 47 miles N.E. of Haidaribad. An account 
of the city of Brahman&b4d was first published by Mr. A. F. Bellasis in Bombay in 
1856, A paper by Col. Sykes, on the same subject, appeared in the London Illustrated 


News of Feb. 21, 1857; and Mr. Bellasis’ plans and sections in the number for the 
28th of the same month. ] 
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potentates of Mansirah, who ruled over the lands of the lower 
Indus after the decay of the central power of Mohammedanism 
at Baghdéd. The money of Mansir bin Jamhir (.y yp 

S| y9¢4>-),! the last Governor on the part of the Umuiyid 


a 


halifs (about 750 a.p.), heads the list. Ido not advert to the 
earlier coinages of central Asia, which have been transported, 
in the ordinary course, to the site of their late discovery ; but 
commence the series with the coins which bear on their surfaces 
the earliest extant mention of the celebrated capital Mansirah, 
tho Arab reproduction of the still more famcd Bréhmanébad of 
classic renown.” 


1 [Seo ‘ Baladuri,’ Reinaud's ‘ Fragments, ‘Arabes et Persans relatifs a JV’ Inde,’ 
Paris, 1845, p. 211.) 

2 [‘ Amrou, fils de Mohammed fils de Cassem...... fonda, cn deg& du lac, une 
ville qu'il nomma Almansoura. Cest la ville ot résident maintenant les gouver- 
neurs.'"—p, 210. In a previous passage, Balidsri tells us, ‘ Ensuite Mohammed fils 
de Cassem, se porta devant la vicille Brahmanabad, qui se trouvait i deux parasanges 
de Mansoura. Ju reste Mansoura n’existait pas encore, ct son emplacement actucl 
était alors un bois,...... Mohammed placa un licutenant 4 Bahmanabad; mais 
aujourd’hui la ville est ruinée.’— Reinaud, p. 198. The Arabic author from 


whom these facts are derived, named esrb ust oy dom|, dicd in 


279 a.m. or 802 a.v, Seo also Reinaud, quoting Albirdni’s ‘Térikh-l-Hind 
Fragments,’ p. 113. The MS. of the latter author's K4éuin has the following :— 


apa NG lea OD Fppae eet y os aBll dae 9 9 Iya 
Jaubert, in his translation of Edrisi, on the authority of the original, states that the 
local native name of the place was we vue. Mastidi tells us, ‘I visited Multan after 
300 a.H., when glad styl deol er dalle ERY x! was king there.’ 
At the same time I visited el MansGrah, the king of that country was then 
Mane oy nt pooall gil, [of the family of Habbar ben el Aswad.’]—p. 386, 


Sprenger’s Translation. Again, with regard to the extent and importance of the 
kingdom, we are informed, ‘All the estates and villages under the dependency of el- 
Manstrah amount to three hundred thousand ; the whole country is well cultivated, 
and covered with trecs and fields.’—p. 386, itd. Further references to the geogra- 
phical and other questions involved will be found as follows :—Vincent’s ‘Com- 
merce of the Ancients,’ London, 1807, vol.i., p. 146. Gladwin’s ‘ Ayiu-i-Akbarf,’ 
vol. ii., p. 187, e¢ seg. ‘ Mardsid-al-Itala’,’ vol. ii., p. 161. ‘Istakri® (a.m. 300 to 
309), ‘and Sind is the same as Manstrah........ Manstrah which they call 
Sindh.’—pp. 12 and 147. Ouseley's ‘ Oriental Geography’ (London, 1800). © ‘Ibn 
Hankal’ ie 881 to 366). ‘ Gildemeister de rebus Indicis’ (Bonn, 1838), p: 166. 
Cul. Anderson’s Translation, ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xxi., p, 49. emaud’s 
* Géographie d’Aboulfeda,’ vol. i., p. 886, ete. ‘Liber Climatum Arabic Text,’ J. H. 
Meller, Goth, 1829, Rejnaud’s ‘ Mémoire sur l'Inde,’ p.236. ‘ Ancient Accounts 
of India and China,’ London, 1733; ditto, Reinaud’s edition, Paris. Elliot's 
‘Historians of India,’ Calcutta, 1849. Eliiot’s ‘Appendix to the Arabs in 
Sind,’ Cape Town, 1853. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’p. 413. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vii, pp. 98, 279; vol. x., p. 188; vol. xiv., p. 75. McMurdo, ‘Jour. Roy, 
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I should be disposed to conjecture a considerable interval 
to have elapsed between the issue of this currency and that 
bearing devices somewhat in common, which displays the name 
of Abdulrahman (No 3 infrd), but I am not now in a condition 
to enter into any satisfactory speculations as to the precise iden- 
tity of this monarch, or the dates of any of his successors, whose 
names can be but faintly traced on the worn and corroded sur- 
faces of the coin, submerged with the town of which it neces- 
sarily constituted the bulk of the then existing currency. I 
await, in short, the further supplies of better specimens, pro- 
mised me by the energetic antiquarians on the spot,’ and, in- 
dividually, more leisure to look up the rather obscure history of 
the divisional government which these coins represent. 

I have one remark to add in reference to the peculiarly local 
character of these numismatic remains, and the restricted 
antiquity of the town, as tested by the produce of the habita- 
tions hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the very limited number 
of Hind coins found among these multitudes of medieval pieces, 
and that even these seem to be casual contributions from other 
provinces, of no very marked uniformity or striking age. 


Mansvn. 
No. 1, Copper: weight, 33 grains; size 6. 


OBVERSE :—~ 


Area: ALK pn} Sodomy ay Bh alld 
Margin: Wiegible. 
REvERSE :-— 


rea: Central symbol nearly effaced, above which appears 
the name Xac-*, and below the words aU) 


ye) 
(810) quave 


As. Boc.,’ vol. i., p. 28 e¢ seg. Burnes’ ‘ Bokh&ra,’ vol. iii., p. 31. ‘Jour, Roy. 
As. Soc.,' vol. iy p. 199. Postan’s ‘Observations on Sindh, p. 143, Pottingeds 
‘ Beloochisten and Sinde’ (London, 1816), p. 381. Wood’s ‘Oxus’ (London, 1641), 
B 20. Mohammed Ma'stm’s ‘History of Sind,’ a.. 710 to 1690, ‘Bombay 
vernment Selections,’ new series, No. xiii. (1855).] 
1 [ Messrs. Frere, Bellasis, and Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service.] 
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No. 2: 
Oxyensz :—Device altogether obliterated. 
REVERSE :— 
Area: ‘Central symbol in the shape of an elongated cigtit- 
pointed star: above, das; below, alll Jyo,. 


Margin: (si0.) pare dy pe\ lee Eypanall) » yd [ald pas 
ABDULRAHMAN. 


No. 3, Copper: size, 5; weight, 44 grains. 

Onverse :—Central device, a species of quatrefoil, or star with four 
points, on the sides of which are disposed, in the form of a square, the 
words so tone SU! Jy) sase*. The outer margin of the piece 
is ornamented with a line of dots enclosed within two plain circles, 
with four small dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by 
the angular central legend. 

Reverse :—A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, 
arranged in three lines, are the words jleul oro slime alll; the 
concluding word I am unable satisfactorily to decipher, it is possibly 
the name of Abdulrahman’s tribe. 


MvuvaAmMMEb. 


No. 4: A unique coin of apparently similar type—though 
with an obverse absolutely blank—replaces the name of Abdul- 
rahman on the reverse by that of Muhummed. The concluding 
term is identical with the combination above noted. 


ABDALLAH. 
No. 5: Copper. 
Oxvenss :—Device as in No. 3 (Abdulrahman). 
LeeznD: Wane [alll guy] one 


Reverse :-—Blank. 

No. 6. Copper: size, 34; weight, 18 grains. 

Oxsverse: Central device as in No. 3, around which in a circular 
scroll may be partially read the formula 4 WL% pad sdoy al Wty, 

Reversx :—Centre device composed cf the name of PAN Kees Abdai- 
lah; the two portions sd. and al!) being crossed at right angles, in 
somewhat of accord with the scheme of the obverse device. 

Tho marginal legend is arranged in the form of a square and con- 
sists of the words =[¥1] all Syn) aasce. 
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No. 7. Silver: size, 2; weight, 8-4 grains.' Devices are 
discontinued and replaced by simple Kufic legends, as follows : 

Osverse :—- ALK bY saogall Nal 

Reverse:— diane aed) alli Joy aest 

No. 8. Copper, of similar legends. Other specimens vary 
in the division of the words, and omit the title of AJ Amir. 


Omar.” 
No.9. Silver: size, 14; weight, 9 grains. Five specimens. 
OsversE :—No figured device. Legends arranged in five lines. 
Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 
Reverse :—Kufic legends alone in three lines. 


No. 10. Copper: size, 4; weight, 35 grains. Common. 
Legends 2s in the silver coins, with the exception that the »v 


is placed, for economy of space, in the opening between the (}’s of 
wl. The die execution of these pieces is generally very inferior. 


No. 11. Copper: size, 3}; weight, 21 grains. Unique. 
Osverse :—Blank. 


Reverse :-— 
Centre: pas dig pac —-- 
Margin: ?— a)! bas S ypucarly — —— 


Omar (?) 
No. 12. Copper: size, 44; weight, 36 grains. “Mr. Frere, 
unique. 


_) [Among the gilver coins exhumed from the so-called Brahmanfbid some are so 
minute, as to weigh only 1-2 gr.] 

? [I am inclined to identify this ruler with the Omar bin Abdallah, above indi- 
cated as the reigning sovereign of Manstrah, at the period of the _ poomeephes 
Masidi’s visit to the valley of the Indus, and of whom he speaks further in the 
following terms:— ‘There is some relationship between the royal family of 
el-Manstrah and the family of esh-Shawarib, the Kadi, for the kings of el-Manstrah 
are of the family of Habbar ben el-Aswad, and have the name of Beni ’Amr ber 
‘Abd sl-Ayiz el-Karshi, who is to be distinguished from ’Amr ben ’Abd el-Ayiz ben 
Merwhn, the Omaiyide eet) .—Sprenger’s ‘Meadows of Gold,’ p. 385. algo 
Gildemeister, quoting ‘Ibn Hankél,’ p. 166, and Elliot, citing the samo author 
(‘ Historians of India’), p. 63.} 
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Osvzrse:—Central device, four lines crossing each other at a 
common centre, so as to form 4 species of star of eight points; four of 
these are, however, rounded off by dots. 

Luexnp, arranged as a square: 


gs AUT Spey san 
with single dots at the corner angles, and two small circles filling in 
the vacant spaces outside of each word. 
Margin : Two plain lines, with an outer circle of dots. 
Revenss: Central legend in three lines within a triple circle com- 
posed of dots, circlets, and an inner plain line. J transcribe the 
legend, with due rescrvation, as: 


pod ays alll ay 
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XXI.—ADDITIONS to BACTRIAN NUMISMATICS, 
AND DISCOVERY OF THE BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 


(JULY, 1838.) 


Ir is not an easy matter to gratify my numismato- 
logical readers with a plate of entirely new Bactrian 
coins so frequently as they would wish ; for, independ- 
ently of the time and labour requisite for engraving 
them, the subject, as to new names at least, may be 
looked upon now as nearly exhausted. Opportunities, 
however, still occur of verifying doubtful readings, of 
supplying names where they were erased or wanting in 
former specimens, and of presenting slight varieties in 
costume, attitude, and other particulars, which tend to 
complete the pictorial history of the Bactrian coinage. 

For these several objects I enjoyed a most favorable 
opportunity during the visit of General Ventura to 
Calcutta last winter; his second collection, though 
possessing few types or names absolutely new, boasted 
of many very well preserved specimens of the small 
silver coinage of Menander, Apollodotus, Lysias, Anti- 
machus, Philoxenes, ete. The General most liberally 
conceded to me, from his abundant store, several that 
were wanting to my own cabinet, both of silver and 
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copper; and he placed the rest also at my disposal, to 
draw, examine, and describe, as I might feel inclined. 
Unfortunately, I refused to take charge of the Indo-Scythic 
gold serics for examination, finding nothing particularly 
new among them, the consequence of which was that the 
whole were stolen by some sharper at the hotel where 
the General was residing, and none have since been 
recovered! I am now speaking of last January! Since 
then I have reccived a coin and drawings of several others 
from Gen. Court; also two or three from Gen. Allard ; 
and, latterly, the whole produce of Capt. Burnes’ search 
in the neighbourhood of Kabul have been entrusted to 
my care. It is the very latest arrival from him (or 
rather from a valuable member of his expedition, Dr. 
Lord), consisting of two beautiful coins of Eucratides, 
that stimulates me at once to give forth all that have 
accumulated in my Bactrian drawer since I last wrote 
on the subject. I must give Dr. Lord’s coins the first 
place, because one of them is, perhaps, the most curious 
and important that has yet fallen into our hands. 

Plate xlii. contains etchings of both of these coins 
to which I would thus draw prominent attention. Dr. 
Lord thus describes the place and circumstances of their 
discovery :— 


“I do myself the pleasure to forward two coins, which I have been 
no fortunate as to find during my late visit to Turkistan. ‘The double- 
headed coin I found at Tash Korghan, the other at Kunduz.’ 

Fig. 2 I need not particularly describe, as, though new to us, it 
has been published from other specimens in France. The reverse has 
a naked figure of Apollo in lieu of the Dioscuri. 

Fig. 1 is an unique medallion (that is, a tetradrachma) of Eucratides. 

Osverss :—A fine youthful head and bust of the king wearing a 
plain steel helmet, with the bands of the diadem grotrading behind. 
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On the area above and below—BAZIAETS METAX EYKPATIAHZ in the 
nominative case. : 

Reverse :—Busts of a man and a woman looking to the right: 
hair simple and without diadem; legend above HAIOKAEOT, below 
KAI AAOAIKH2. 


Supplying the word vos, we have here the parentage 
of Eucratides developed in a most unexpected way: 
‘The great king Eucratides, son of Heliocles and Lao- 
dice.’ The former is a well-known Greek name, but it 
is evident from the absence of title and diadem that he 
was a private person, and yet that his son, having found 
his way to the throne, was not ashamed of his unregal 
origin.' 

I have long been pledged to my readers to give 
them a new alphabet for these Bactrian legends, and I 
think the time has now arrived when I may venture 
to do so; or at least to make known the modifications 
which have been elicited by the abundance of fresh 
names and fincly preserved specimens which have passed 
under my eye since that epoch. It must be remembered 
that the only incontestible authority for the determina- 
tion of a vowel or consonant is its constant employment 
us the equivalent of the same Greek letter in the proper 
names of the Bactrian kings. Beyond this we have only 
analogies and resemblances to other alphabets to help 
us, and the conjectural assumption of such values for the 
letters that occur in the titles and epithets of royalty as 


1 [I have omitted some of Prinsep’s original speculations in regard to the Indian 
origin of Encratides' mother, that he was led tata by the faulty vig of the coin 
epiet to him i he Masson, and which the sealing wax impression of the original 
in his possession did not enable him to rectify until new information reached him at 
the moment of the publication of the current number of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
when the error was ugpesitatingly corrected by a fly-leaf note.) 
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may furnish an admissible translate of the Greek in each 
and every case. 

It will be my object presently to show that this can 
be done, as far as the coins are concerned, by means of 
the Sanskrit or rather the Pali language; but in the 
first place it will be more convenient to bring forward 
my revised scheme of the alphabet as far as it is yet 
matured. Unfortunately the exceeding looseness of or- 
thography and caligraphy which could not but prevail 
when one foreign language (for such it was to the Greek 
die-cutters) was attempted to be rendered by the ear 
in another character, equally foreign to the language 
and to the scribes, with abundance of examples before 
me, renders it almost impossible to select the true 
model of some letters for the type-founder !' 

I begin with the initial vowels : 


9, a. This symbol continues to occupy the place of the vowel + in 
all the new names lately added to our list, beginning with the Greck 
A, of which we have now no less than seven examples. The other 
short initials appear to be formed by modifications of the alif as in the 
Arabic, thus : 

¥, x ¢, is constantly employed for the E of Greck names. 

3 #, is found following it in the word Eucratides, as though put for 
the Greek tr, but other evidence is wanting. 

$ (with the head-line reversed], ¢? though seldom met with on the 
coins, is common in the inscriptions, and by analogy may be set down 
as ¢. 

.) d [the Numismatic an, plate xi.J, is employed in words begin- 
ning with aN. 

The mediale seem to be formed in all cases by a peculiar system of 


1 [It will be seen that under the combined poverty and imperfection of the onl: 
Bectrlan type available in Europe, I have ae ace difficulty in doing justice 0 
Prinsep’s latest revision of this alphabet. As my author's own forms were often 
faulty and defective, it was of course useless to reproduce the deficient letters, or 
to do more than indicate as ern as possible, though necessarily in somewhat of 
a _palehwak manner, the essential position in which he left the study of Arian 
palsography.] 
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diacritical marks; of these the ¢ is the best determined, being found 
applied to almost all the consonants in the form of a small stroke 
crossing the letter. The d is uncertain; it may be a prolongation 
below in the 7,—a foot stroke or mdtra. The ¢, I judge from the 
Manikyale inscription, to be a detached stroke behind and above; ina 
few cases only joined. The « may be the loop so often seen at the 
foot of the written letters. I feel it to be a little premature thus to 
assign sounds without any positive authority; but it was from a 
similar assumption of the value of its vowel marks that I was led to 
the discovery of the Indian pillar alphabet. 

With regard to the consonants, I ought, perhaps, to follow the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet; but, as the language to bo expressed is 
allied to the Sanskrit, it may be more convenicnt to analyze them in 
the order of the latter. 

‘n, da. This letter on further scrutiny I find invariably to repre- 
sent K; and its place is never taken on the coins by +, as I formerly 
supposed. It occurs also with the vowel affix 1, as ki; also, but 
seldom, with the w, as tu; and with the subjoined r, as iva. In the 
compounds, dla, iii, a form is adopted more like the Hebrew g p 
(quere ¢). There are two or three examples in support of it. 

S, &h, is limited as such to the name of Antimachou; but I find it 
also representing the g in Abagasou. In the written tablets we have 
various forms scemingly identical with it; yet one of these, with the 
vowel ¢, is used in some places for dht (intended for the inflected ¢ >). 
There is no small affinity between them and 9, Q, the kA of the old 
Sanskrit written invertedly. 

[1st, see second form of Numismatic q@; 2ud, the same inflected 
with +; 3rd, the compound represented by the eleventh letter in the 
inscription from the brass cylinder, pl. vi., vol.i.] I place these forms 
ere because they occur several times in the tablets, and they bear 
some resemblance to the g of the Pehlvi. 

Of the Sanskrit palatials neither the Greek nor the Chaldaic alpha- 
bets contain any proper examples—the ch and 7 are modified to s and ts 
— which letters we must expect to find substituted for the Sanskrit class 
WBag. 

{No. 1, a » reversed; 2, a d@ reversed. See Numismatic chh, pl. xv. ] 
The first of these forms is found at the close of a series of words 
terminating each in the same vuwel inflection; ', ¢; which makes me 
suppose it to be the Sanskrit conjunction cha, uniting a string of 
epithets in the locative case. As yet I have no stronger argument for 
its adopftion. 

4, ory, ja (tsa?)}. The form of the Chaldaic és y, agrees well with 
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the first; indeed, In many coins of Azes, the Bactrian form is identical 
with the Chaldaic. I find that in every case this letter may be best 
represented by the Sanskrit qj, and, indeed, in the early coins of 
Apollodotus, etc., its duplicated form [the fourth letter in Maharaja, 
pl. xii.] seems to be copied from the ancient Sanskrit , reversed in 
conformity with the direction of the writing. The only inflection I 
have met with of this letter is ju. 

I can make no discrimination between ccrebrals and dentals; be- 
cause the Greck names translated have of course no such distinctions, 
but from the varicty of symbols to which the force of d and ¢ must bo 
ascribed, I incline to think the alphabet is provided with a full com- 
plement, though it is in the first place indeed almost a matter of option 
which letter to call d, ¢, 7, or x, they are all so much alike—thus for 
é we have 4, 4, 1, and +, and with the vowel 2, 4, ¥, ete. 

As the equivalent of d again we have the same ‘, 4, 4, and also 
threo other forms [1st, tho second of the fifth Tradata, pl. xil; 2nd, 
the third of Menander; 3rd, the penultimate in No. 32, pl. xii.]: and 
for dhi, [dhri and dhi] the formerly evidently 4 with 1 subjoined ; 
the latter quasi ¢f¢ or ddi: sometimes it is nearer 4, ré. 

T do not attribute this ambiguity to the letters themselves so much 
as to the carelessness and ignorance of the writers, who might pro- 
nounce the foreign name Apollodotus, indifferently Apalitada, Apala- 
data, and even Apalanata. Being obliged to make a choice, 1 sssume 
ag in my former paper— 

‘4, for ta, whence the various inflections. 

? tta, tha, commonly used for dh, and its inflections. 

bp ‘4, &, for da, nda. 

{, na. I do not perceive any indications of the other nasals, and 
indeed, they seem to be omitted when joined to another consonant: 
but I find something corresponding to the anuswara attachcd below the 
vowel a, and before consonants it seems represented by m. 

b pa. The first of the labials is one of the best established letters. 
It has been discovered also inflected, and united with either A or s in 
pha or spa: also with i in pli, ond in other combinations which 
will be noticed as they are brought forward. 

‘P, , pha or fa? I have no stronger reasons than before for con- 
tinuing this value to 6 :—it seems in some few cases to usurp the place 
of v; it is inflected also. 

Ba? is still undetermined; in the doubtful name above quoted, 
ABATAZOT, it seems to be replaced by 4 or }—the aspirate is. also 
unknown. 

uma ¥. This letter admits of no doubt whatever; but in the 
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Menander form, yw, I now recognize the inflection me, corresponding 
with the Greck name more closely. The second or what may be called 
the printed form of m has a considerable affinity in form with the old 
Sanskrit ¥ or }, whence it may bo almost as readily derived as the 
Burmese form of the Pal{ m. 

A ya. This letter is unchanged : it invariably replaces s and y, and 
sometimes 7 where the latter would be expressed by the Sanskrit ¢ or 
w. It may perchance have been modified from the letter, for in some 
examples it is turned up on the sides thus, w; the inflocted form y? is 
of common occurrence: yw less common. 

“4,4, 5, ra. It is necessary to preserve these three representatives 
of r; I incline to think that the prolongation below muy be the mdtra 
or the long 4 inflection, rd; for the first form is used in Ermaiou 
where there is no intervening vowel. It is only distinguishable from 
d by the foot-mark of the latter, which seems to be often omitted 
notwithstanding. 

rH, 4. Further acquaintance has taught me that this is the only 
representative of A in Greek names: the instances wherein the J before 
appeared to be replaced by U have been disproved by duplicate coins. 
The inflected form d, 77, has numcrous examples among our new ac- 
quisitions. : * 

4 va, and vi, rest on strong but not indisputable authority, as will 
be scen below. 

wn, 1, ha, has been removed from its former position as 7 on amplo 
grounds; and the value now assigned has, I think, equally strong sup- 
port—though as far as Greek names are concerned it rests solely on 
the initial syllable of Heliocles, he. There is, again, a similarity worthy 
of remark between % inverted, and the old Sanskrit ha, &, & t 

‘p, sa. To this letter I gave the sound of o on the former occasion, 
decause I found it the general termination of nominatives masculine 
in Zend and Pal{—replacing the Sanskrit vrsarga, ah or as. Since 
then I have found the same letter (affected with the vowel 7) in two 
Greck names as the equivalent of s¢, and I am too happy on other con- 
siderations to adopt this as its constant value; whethcr the dental s of 
the Sanskrit will best represent it remains to be seen, but the nearest 
approximation in form occurs in the Hebrew p s: there are certainly 
two other characters [one like a k, or ©], and 7, having the force of s 
or sh. The former I should presume to be the Sanskrit sha wy, from its 
likeness to the old form #. The latter, 77, may be a variation of a, for 
which it is sometimes used, but rathcr by change of the Greck z to 3, 
than as being the eame letter, for elsewhere it takes the place of the 
Greek 2 as in aziAtzor, while a occurs for z in the same word. In 
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form it seems to be the Chaldaic n, or ¢h soft. Several infloctigns of 
these letters have been observed. 

It will be naturally expected that the alterations I have been com- 
pelled to adopt in the valuc of many of the above letters must produce 
considerable modifications in my former interpretation of the Bactrian 
legends. Indeed, when I look back at my attempt of 1835, I must 
confess that it was very unsatisfactory even to myself. I was misled 
by the Nakshi-rustam trilingual inscription, wherein the title of king 
of kings has becn uniformly read as malakdn malakd, though I balanced 
between this and the term mahardo, having found FAO on the Indo- 
Scythic series. But, once percciving that the final letter might be 
rendered as sa, which is the regular Pal{ termination of the genitive 
case, I threw off the fetters of an interpretation through the Scmitic 
languages, and at once found an casy solution of all the names and the 
epithets through the pliant, the wondcr-working Pall, which scems 
to have held an universal sway during the prevalence of the Buddhist 
faith in India. 

The best test of the superiority of a Pali interpretation will be 
found in its application to the several royal titles of the Greek kings, 
which were previously quite unintelligible. The first of these is 
simply BAZRAEQ3, which is constantly rendered by PUT mahardjasa, 
the Pali form of WEeTcyera. It is true that there is some doubt 
whether the long vowel ¢ is here applicd to the 4 andr; but we have 
long since been accustomed tv the omission of this and even other vowels 
in the Satrap coins of Surashtra. The word is often written PY4..U, 
whence I have supposed the dot or dash below to stand for d. 

The next title is BAZIAENZ BAZIAEQN, which we find replaced by 
mahdrdjasa rdjardjasa, a perfectly sound and proper expression accord- 
ing to the idiom of the Sanskrit. But in one class of coins, that of 
Azes, there are some very well preserved specimens, in which the 
second part of the title is Fushun, which is evidently rdjdtirdjasa (or 
adhs, for the letter has a turn at foot, and may be meant for dht), the 
regular TysTfercrerey of the paramount sovereigns of India. Tho 
syllable dhi is often written % t, % ri, or even ff or gi(?) but the 
vowel ¢ shews what is meant. : 

To the title of king of kings is generally added on the Greek side 
the epithet MEraaort, for which we have an addition in Bactrian of the 
word PALLY mahatasa, one of the forms of the Palf genitive of mahdn 
(or mahat) great, which makes only mahatah aga: in Sanskrit. The 
full title then is thus found to be mahdrdjasa rdjadhirdjasa mahatasa, 
which is far preferable to the clumsy and unsatisfactory malakao kak- 
kao malako of my former paper, now rectified by the rejection of 4 as ka. 
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The next title in the list is sarHPpoz, for which we have rather a 
dubious word of four letters, either dadatasa or nandatasa, the former 
equivalent to fea: the bestower of dana, a word comprehending pro- 
tection as well as charity ;—the latter to WeEa! ‘of the givor of plea- 
sure. 

The epithet of next frequency is ANIKHTOT, the unconquered, which is 
translated by apavihatasa (Sans. Wafayae), the unbeaten or invincible. 
It is this word principally which leads me to make } va, and to distin- 
guish it from 4 ¢¢ and + li, with the latter of which I before con- 
founded it. 


Next in order comes the somewhat similar expression NIKH#OPOT ; 
but the correct definition of this epithet is preserved in jayadharasa, 
the bearer of victory. In one instance the dh is written separately 
‘PUPLAY ; in others (like the dh of adhi) it is jayadarasa, but there 
can be*little doubt of the sense; and this werd is a strong confirmation 
of the value of the Ictter ¥, or ¥ ja. 


There is a second epithet of nearly the same signification which is 
common enough on the Seloucidan coins, but comparatively rare ou 
those of Bactria. nikaropox. This epithet was found on the unique 
coin of Amyntas, of which Col. Stacy was unfortunately robbed, and 
on one or two others. In the Bactrian translation the same word is 
used in every case as for NIKH#OPOT, namely, jayadharasa, the possessor 
of victory, or the victorious. 


There remains but one cpithet to be accounted for (for #1AOMATOPOX 
of the Apoliodotus unique coin does not seem to be translated) :—it 
occurs on the coins of Heliocles, Spalurmes, and Archeiies; I mean 
alkalor ‘the just’—a rare epithet in any but the Arsacidan line of 
kings. This is everywhere rendered by dhamikasa (Sans. Whaat) 
the exact expression required, and one constantly applied to Indian 
kings. 

Iam wrong in saying that the epithets are here exhausted, for on 
the unique coin of Agathocleia in Dr. Swincy’s possession there is a 
singular epithet @EoTPONOT, ‘ heavenly dispositioned,’ yet unaccounted 
for: of these, the two or three first letters are lost, and the last two 
‘Pt tasa may terminate devamatasa or some such simple translation. It 
is a curious fact that the name of the queen does not appear to be 


feminine in the Bactrian legend; and the title mahdrdjasa is also in 
the masculine. 


There is another expression on a coin of Spalurmes, viz., ‘king's 
brother,’ 2NAATMOZ AIKAIOT AAEA@OT TOT BAZIAENY, the Bactrian 
translation of which at first seemed inexplicable; but, by means of 
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another coin, I think I have solved the enigma, as will be presently 
explained. 

Another expression for the ‘great king of kings,’ is met with in 
one example only, as far as my information gocs, namely, in the rude 
square coin of Spalirises, of which four specimens have passed through 
my hands: here the expression runs maharajasa mahatakasa (quasi 
ACTA) ; but no great stress can be laid on snch rude specimens. 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed of the regal.titles, we may place 
once more under revicw the whole of the Greek names with their Bac- 
trian transcripts collated from a multitude of specimens. 















GREEK NAME. PACTRIAN IN ROMAN CHARACTER. 
AZOT 03 oiccielstuchese eis’ veddsiesoeverssaetens Ayasa (pronounced 4jasa) 
AZIALZOT .... Ayilishasa. - 

AITTOAAOAOTOY Apaladatasa. 
ATAOOKAEDS........... (found only in the old Sanskrit) # A @ + LE 
ATAGOKAEIAZ oo. ee eeeeeeeee eee wae Fukasaglitasa (or yasa). 
ANTIMAXOYT ........cccsereeeseecenensenees Anti-makhasa. 
ANTIAAKIAOT ......0.5 ceeceeereneeceeneees Anti-alikidasa. 

AMTNTOT ....ccecccecceeceesceeteenenecen nee Amitasa. 

APXEAIOT.... wees (unique, Bactrian nae erased). 
ABATAZOY oo. ecescsetessseneeenes adseeews Abakhashasa. 
ETKPATIAOY ........ seveee teeneerererenees Eukratidasa, 

EPMAIOT Ermayasa. 

HAIOKAED So... ccceesee ener daeteceeeeers Helayaglayasa. 
AIOMHAOT .......ciscceeseessectserecevene Layamidasa, 

ATRIOT .......00 Lisiasa (or Ltethasa). 
MATOY .......20s0 Ma-asa (or mdyusa). 
MENANAPOY ... Medanasa (or Menanasa).. 
DPIAOBENOT .....-cccseeccesceecscssaeeceeres Pilasinasa (or Plijasinasa. 


Then follow a class of coins in which the names are either quite 
different on either side, or the Greek is intended for a transcript or 
translation of the native appellation. 





ONOQNOT (of Vonones).........cceeeeeeeee Spalahdrasa (or Balahdrasa ?) 
SMAATPION (or SHAATMOZ............ Spalafarmasea. 
SMAAIPIZOT........ a dsDo kaise sneees ce vasasces Spalirishasa. 


Then the group of the Ferres, or Phraates dynasty, if we may so 
call it, of which some new specimens will be introduced presently— 
TNAOSEPPOT ..........5 seat nenivecteseese Farahetasa nandatasa. 
TONAOAPOT ........ ... Harahetasa gandadharasa. 
HPONAX®EPPOT . «. Fharateklisanadharase ? 
but it may be doubted wiiether all these are not in reality the same 
name, Farahetasa, coupled with the title corresponding ts %aTHPOZ, 
‘written in a loose manner. 


On the reverse of the coins of the second Hoviwos (or perhaps the 
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third), having a Hercules for reverse, commences another series of native 
names, forming what we have designated the Kadphises or Kadaphes 
group. After the change from EPMAIoT on the obverse, to KAA®IZOT, 
we have still precisely the same reverse as before, and it is preserved 
through a numerous scries ;—-the title of maharaja is not to be found, 
nor is it easy to see where to commence cither the Greek reading 
KOZOVAQ KAAGIZSV XOPavov, or the Bactrian, which may be transcribed 
dhama.. rata Kujulakasa sabashakha (?) Kadaphasa :—in this reading, if 
we can make out nothing else, there are at the least two names, Kosoula 
(also written Hozulo and Kozola), and Kadphizes (also written Kadaphee 
and Kadphises), accounted for. The distinctions on the small coin of 
KOPANOY ZAGOY KAA@EC I am unable as yet to make out for want of 
further samples. . 

Coanected with the same family we then come to the Jong inscrip- 
tion on the Mokadphises coins, which may be read by comparison of a 
great many examples :— 

Mahdrajasa rajadhirqasa sabatracha thacha mahtharasa dhi makadphigasa nandata, 

‘Of the great sovereign, the king of kings, both here and everywhere seizing the 
earth, etc., Mokadphises, the saviour ?’ 

I do not insist. upon any of these epithets, sabatra mahidharasa, for 
in fact they vary in every specimen. he dhi also looks in many coins 
more like dha, quasi dhama Hadphisasa. On some the reading is rather 
sabalasa saviratasa mahichhitasa WEETA: sovereign ?). On some gold 
coins, again, the name more resembles vavahima KMadphisasa, agrecing 
with the Greek OOHMO KAAICHC. 

It remains only to apply my theory of the Bactrian alphabet to the 
inscriptions on the cylinders and stone slabs extracted from the topes 
at Manikydla, etc., but this is a task of much more serious difficulty, 
and one not to be done off-hand, as all the rest has been! I must, 
therefore, postpone the attempt until I am better prepared with my 
leason ; and, meantime, I will proceed to describe briefly the contents of 


PLATE XLIII. 


Fig. 1 is a small silver Euthydemus in Capt. Burnes’ collection: it resembles 
exactly the medallions already published of the same prince. Weight, 62 prs, See 
pl. xxv., vol. iv., fig. 1, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ 

Fig. 2 is a hemidrachma of Demetrius also belonging to Captain Burnes. See 
one figured from General Ventura’s collection, pl. xiii., fig. 2. 

Fig. 3, a silver coin of Antialcidas, presented to me by General Ventura. Execu- 
tion very good. Weight 10} grains. 

OnversE :—BAZIAEQE NIKH@OPOT ANTIAAKIAOT. Head of the king with 
a fiat helmet shaped like a cocked hat :—chlamys on the shoulders, and diadem seen 
under the hat. 

Ruvense :—Bactrian legend, Mahdrajasa jayadhorasa Antialikidass. Jupiter 
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seated holding a small figure of victory:—at his fect to the right, the forepart of a 
small elephant with trunk elevated. Monogram ou the left comp:wed of P and <'. 
Fig. 4, a similar drachma of Lysias, belonging to General Ventura: unique. 
Onvense :—BAZIAENE ANIKHTOY ATZIOY. Head of the king, with the 
Demetrius helmet, shaped like an elephant’s head. 
Raveuse:—Bactrian legend, Mahdrajasa apavihatasa Lisiasa. (The copper 


square pieces haye Lisikasa). Hercules naked standing, with club and lionskin, as 
on the coins of Demetrius. 

Figs. 5, 6. Two varicties of Menander, not yet depicted in tae journal, given to 
me by General Ventura, who hus many of a similar nature. In ce the prince wears 
a handsome helmet, in the other he has the simple diadem. The reverse of both 
agrees with the one engraved in pl. xiv., fig. 1, except that Minerva locks in the 
contrary direction. 


Heniocirs, Krne or Bacrnia. 
Fig. 7. The first coin of Heliocles which I have yct scen in India, It belongs 
to General Ventura. A square copper or bronze piece in excellent preservation. 


OnversE :-—BAZIAEQNS AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYS. Diadem’d head of the ‘just 
king, Heliocles,’ somewhat similar in features to Eacratides. 


Reverse. Bactrian legend, Mahdrajase dhamikusa Heliyaklayasa :? an elephant 
equipped with howdah and trappings walking to the right; monogram &. 

Fig. 8. A less perfect coin of the same king presented by the Gencral to myself. 

In lieu of the head of Heliocles, the obverse bears an elephant, naked, walking to 
the left, Greck legond as above. The reverse is irrecoverably lost. 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary here tu retract my former doubts of the 
existence of a Heliocles in the Bactrian dynasty, since they have long 
been removed by the account of the silver medals in France. We have 
as yet seen none but these two copper specimens in India, but the proba- 
bility is that both silver and copper might be found in Bactria proper, 
to the north of the Hindu Kush or Imaus. 

An opinion has been sturted by Mionnet, in opposition to many 
European numismatists, that Heliocles was no other than Eucratides 
the second, the parricide. The surname of aIkKai0x, so unsuitable to 
such a character, he supposes given through fear or adulation, which 
IT. agree with M. R. Rochette in thinking too great an anomaly to 
be allowable: but without secking to account for this staggering cir- 
cumstance, we can now help M. Mionnet to a very powerful argument 
in his favour from the unique coin of Dr. Lord described in a former 
part of this paper, which proves that Eucratides’ father was a Heliocles; 
and we know that it was common to call an eldest son by his grand- 


1 N.B. The etching of this coin is a total failure: the plate was laid by for 
several months and the acid would then barely touch it. In rétracing it, the native 
engraver has quite wandered from my original, and I perceive it too late for 
alteration on more than half the edition of the plate. 

+ The ante-penultimate letter might be bette: -ead Sra, or Srv: which would give > 
a Sanskrit version of the name,— Aclyasriyasya, ‘having a sun-like prosperity.’ 
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father’s name, as is, indeed, universally the custom to the present day 
both in Eastern and Western countries. 

Fig. 9. I have introduced this duplicate of the single mutilated coin depicted 
in fig. 8, pl. xv., among the then doubtful group, because {General Ventura’s presont 
specimen exhibits the name in the Bactrian, PA) ayasa, and thus proves it to belong 
to the abundant series of AZES’ coiny. 

Fig. 10 is a square copper coin of Lysias kindly added to my cabinct by Genoral 
Ventura. 

It is in better preservation than any before published. 

Oxsverse :—BAZIAENY ANIKHTOY AYZIOT. Head of Lysias, with diadem. 
Mionnet says of a similar coin, ‘représenté en Hercule, la massuc sur }'cpaule 
gauche’—but I do not perceive these characteristics very distinctly. 

Reverse :—Bactrian legend, Mahdrqjasa apavihatasa lisikasa, ‘of the, uncon- 
quered king Listka,’ 

I perceive that both Mionnet and M. Raoul Rochette give to Lysias 
the square coins of Spalyries or Spalurmes; though there is no resem- 
blance- whatever between them. M. Raoul Rochette writes in the 
‘Journal des Savants,’ Mars, 1836, p. 136 :— 


‘Cette autre médaille de Lysias différe sous tous les rapporte de celles que nous 
possédions déjd du méme prince: clle cst restée inconnue,’ & tous les savants et 
voyageurs Anglais qui, depuis plusicurs années se sont appliqués avec un zéle si 
louable 4 reeucilir ces précicux monuments de la civilization Grecque enfouis dans le 
sol de YInde: et Yexemplaire que nous devons & M. le général Allard, ot que je 
publie, est encore unique. La fabrique, qui ressemble a celle de la médaille du roi 
anonyme, que j’ai fait connaitre,? accuse sensiblement une époque de décadence, 
daccord avec la forme carrée du € et de l' © qui commencent a paraitre sur la 
mounuic des Arsacides, & partir de Phraate III, A une Gpoque qui doit s’éloigner bien 
peu de I’ age de notre Lysies. Qn pourrait voir un autre rapport entro cette 
monnaie Bactrienne et les médailles du mewe prince Arsacide, dans le titre do juste, 
AIKAIOT, qui se lit habituelleme:t sur les médailles de Phreate TIT... . . . mais 
ce qui constitue ici la particularité 1a plus remarquable et la plus neve, c'est la 
qualification d’ Adelphe, AAEA®OT, affectée par Lysias, &c.” 


When the mistake of attributing this coin to the wrong person is 
corrected, it is curious how perfectly the observations of the learned 
antiquarian of Paris confirm the conjecture to which I have been led 
by the deciphering of the Bactrian legend :-—the coin is that of the 
‘son of a king Spalahara or Balahara;’ in bearing the effigy of 
Hercules it agrees with the corrupted coins of Hermeus II. and others 


1 The drawing of the very coin described by M. R. R. was published by myself 
in June, 1885, but I did not deem the name legible, nor has it proved so at Paris, 
by their making Lysiou out of Spalurmou. 1 stated my reason for not publishin, 
earlier to be, that I might not forestal the ‘As, Soc. of Paris’ in describing Gener 
Ventura’s splendid ecHection. 

2 It is not obvious in what this great resemblance consists ;—-one coin is square, 
the other round :—one has a Greek legend only; the other a bilingual one—the 
equestrian figure is the obverse in one, the reverse in the other. The anonymous 
om itoot first published in the ‘ Asiatic Researches’ in 1831, and in the Journal for 
1833 and 1834. 
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of the Pherres or Phrabetasa (Phraates ?) type, which appear to belong 
to one family. M.R. BR. agrecs with our discoverer Masson in locating 
them in an Indo-Greek dynasty at Nysa, or near Jelilabad, where 
their coins are found in the greatest abundance. 

T have introduced an engraving of a very perfect specimen of this 
coin given to me by Mr. Trevelyan, who got it from Mohan Lal, as 
fig. 3 of pl. xlii. 

It may be remembered that the name of Vononcs is not found on 
the Bactrian side of his coins, but a totally different word, PIAh 
Balaharasa as I read it, or perhaps Baldharasa ( ), the patron 
of champions, a term nearly equivalent to ‘Satrap.’ Now on all the 
coins of Spalyrics (or Spalurmes) hitherto found, the initial letter has 
been unfortunately cut off; but the throe next are lahdra, the same as 
above, wanting only the final genitive inflection: the next letters may 
be read putasa, for ( yaar) ‘of the son.” Putting the whole tagether 
we have (} Ba) ldharaputasa dhamikaea Balafaramasa, ‘of Bulafurama 
(either for Balaparama, or , whose strength is his armour) the 
just, the son of Balahara.’ Therefore, as he was brother of the cotem- 
porary of Vonones, ‘the then king’ must also have been a son of the 
same person: and we should expect to find another coin of a somo- 
what similar type struck by him. These conditions are satisfactzrily 
combined in the rude square coin of Spaliriscs, depicted in pl. xv. 
and pl. xxviii., fig. 7. He has the same flowing mantle from tho 
shoulders, the sceptre of roynlty, and his native name appears to be 
Balirishasa: thus the father’s native name is Balahdra; the eldest 
son’s Balirisha, and the sccond son’s Balavarma, and the copper money 
of the whole triad is distinguished for its execeding rudeness no less 
than its conformability of type! The silver moncy of Spalurmes and 
Spalirises has not yet been found, or we might probably find that it 
maintained the name of Vonones, the Parthian king, or his successor, 
on the obverse, 

“The style of these three namcs commencing with Bala,—and the 
title in particular of the first, ‘Balahara,—call to mind the Balhdra 
dynasty of north-western India, of which the epoch cannot be said to 
be yet well defined. One of the earliest foreign anthorities, the his- 
torian Masoudi, who wrote in 947 a.p., says :—‘The dynasty of Phoor, 
who was overcome by Alexander, (had) lasted 140 years: then came 
that of Dabschelim, which lasted 120 years: that of Yalith was next, 
and lasted 80 years, some say 130. Tho next dynasty was that of 
Couros: it lasted 120 years. Then the Indians divided and formed 
several kingdoms; there was a king in the country of Sind; one at 
Kanauj; another in Kashmir; and a fourth in the city of Mankir 
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(Minnagara °) called also the great Houza, and the prince who reigned 
there had the title of Balhara.’! 

126 -+ 80 + 120 = 320 years, estimated from Alexander’s time, 
brings us to 3.c. 3, or, allowing a few more years to Porus, say 10 or 
20 a.p. Now, the reign of Vonones I. as king of Parthia is dated by 
Vaillant from a.p. 6 to a.p. 20, so that the accordance of time is here 
perfect, and we need seck no other explanation of the paramount 
Persian sovereign’s name and cfligy on one side, while the other 
modestly bore that of his tributary, because we have witnessed the 
same in the Satrap coins of Surdshtra. The native kings were appa- 
rently allowed to have the copper coin to themselves. The religion 
here, however, is polytheistic, the effigy that of Hercules or Baladeva. 

Without insisting upon their being the same person, I cannot help 
mentioning that the name of Balarishi is found as one of four brothers 
by different mothers, who cut a conspicuous figure in Indian fable. 
Balarishi, Vikramarka, Bali, and Bhartrihari; the second of these is 
the celebrated Vikramaditya, whose reign falls 56 ycars before Christ, 
and he was the son of one Gandha-rupa, or, as the fable has it, of a 
gandharva, in the mortal disguise of an ass. Wilford interprets the 
tale by making Vikramaditya the son of Bahram Gor of Persia by an 
Indian princess, and, to account for the anachronism of 400 years, is 
forced to imagine there were several kings of the same name,—which 
would be likely enough if he admitted (as seems certain from our coins) 
that Vikramaditya is a mere title. We shall presently allude again tu 
this circumstance. 

Fig. 11. From General Ventura’s collection. A more perfect specimen of a 
hitherto illegible coin, It is now seen to belong to Mayes. 

OBVERSE:—BAZIAENZ BAXIAEQN MEFAAOT MAYOY. Front figure of tho 
king seated on a chair or throne, a shawl (?) on his shoulders, and a club or knotted 
scepitre in his right hand like that given to Mokadphises. 

Revers: :—Much worn and indistinct, a female holding some object like a scarf 
with both hands, and having a flowing robe behind, like that of the Vononcs group, 
Bactrian legend, rdjadhirajasa mahatasa maasa, and on tho field w { used nume- 
rically (?) 

The discovery of this rare specimen, only the third known of the 
prince whose name it bears,’ will be highly gratifying to the numisma- 
tists of Paris. It will, in the first place, remove the doubt entertained 
by M. Raoul Rochette himscif whether the un-Greek appellation 
Mayes might not be used for Mao, ‘the moon,’ as a divinity and not as 
aking; or whether, united to the title BaxiAEr2, the compound may 


? Wilford’s Eseay, ‘Asiatic Researches,’ ix., 181. 
9 T have just received another Mayes of different type from Capt. Burnes too late 
_ for insertion here.—J.P. 
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not be equivalent to the name of Apollodotus: ‘ce n’est la, du reste, 
qu’une conjecture que je soumets avec beaucoup de défiance aux 
lumiéres de nos philologues indianistes, desqucls sculs il est permis 
d'espérer la solution de ce curieux probléme.’ ; 

The problem is now solved so far that we find him an earthly sove- 
reign with similar titles to those of Azes,—and that he is not Apollo- 
dotus! The native name, composed of three letters, I should have 
formerly read Mao, but on the new, and I think correct, system now 
adopted, it must be read Md-asa or Mayusa, as near an approach to the 
Greek, or by the Greek to it, as the relative alphabets would allow. 
Of the name itself, I am inclined to identify it neither with Maza, the 
mother of Mercury (though the caduceus favors this idea, and the 
Indian Méyd is also the mother of Buddha), nor with Mao, as lunus,— 
though Chandra is a common name cnough,—but rather with Mayu 
( ;), the son of Kuvera, the god of riches (whose name also is 
frequently adopted by princes),! and it may have been borne by a con- 
temporary or sucecssor of Apollodotus, who swayed the sceptre but a 
short ‘period in some part of the Panjab, if it is necessary to suppose 
them of the same ago. 

PHILOXENES. 

Fig. 12. A square copper coin in most respects agreeing with the former oze, also 
of General Ventura’s collection, but having apparently a difference in the orthography 
of the Bactrian name, On comparing the drawing of the silver Phiivscucs in the 
‘Journal des Savans, with the rapid sketch I had taken of the same coin while in 
Calcutta, I perceive that J read the name and title wrong; which is my reason for 
inserting this better preserved coin :—the legend is clearly muharajasa upavihatess 
plijasinasa (or Phildsinasa). On the silver coin the epithet is apavihasasa (quasi 
wufagaey)—not tu be laughed at! but I think the s must be a blunder. 

M. Raoul Rochette judges from the military aspect of Philoxenes 
thut he was a satrap placed with a regal title on the north frontier of 
the Bactrian kingdom when threatencl by the Scythians; but the 
circumstance of none of his coins having been found by Masson in the 
upper ficld, while several have come to light in the Panjib, would tend 
to contradict this hypothesis, as much as the Ceres Carpophore, or 
abundance personified, and humped bull of his copper voin. This 
learned critic docs not allow that the brahmany bull has any reference 
to India, because it is scen on the Seleucidan coins ; but in the only 
specimen I have in my cabinet of a Seleucus with a bull reverse, the 
animal is altogether of the European bred. 


1 See notes on the Allahab&d inscription, Nov. 1837, p. 972—Pdlaka Ugrasena, 
devardshtraka Kuvera. As the Parthian kings were styled devajanita, this country of 
i bei may have been in the north, as was indecd the fabulous country of Kuvera, 

6 god-king. 
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Corns oF THE AzEs Group. 


A great deal remains to be done ere we shall be able to clear the 
history of this numerous and interesting series of coins. Every day 
new types and varietios spring up, generally of tinned copper or bronze. 


Fig. 13 is a specimen in good relief lately sent down to me by General Allard ; 
there was another in the collection sent home by General Court under care of M. 
Meifredy, of which I was favored with the sight of the drawing. On this the name 
on the Greek side was entire, and thence I am enabled to complete my description. 

Onvenrse:—BACIASWIC BACIASWN MsPAAOV VNAOPEPPOV,—rija in a brab- 
manical dress, upper part of the body naked,—on the head a turban (?) with flowing 
fillets. ‘The small figure of victory holding a chaplet over him forms the peculiarity 
of the device, of which there are yet but three samples. The monogram, which was 
before so unintelligible to us, I new recognise as a egmbination of two letters of the 
old Sanskrit alphabet, & and 4, m and n.} 

Revixsz :—-Whether the figure in a bralmanica] costume, holding a trident in the 
right hand and a palm branch in the left, is Neptunc, Siva, the river Indus, or the 
king, I dm not sufficiently initiated in the art to determine. No two reverses seem 
to be exactly alike, though formed of the same matcrials; the legeud on the present in 
Bactrian is 

Maharajasa rajarajasa nandatasa jayadharasa (?) Farhetasa. 

I do not. pretend to be satisfied with the last epithet, nor with the 
name, which, however, I collate with M. Court’s. 1 have conceived it 
possible, on a former occasion, that it referred to Phrahates, the pre- 
decessor of Vononcs, or another of the same name: but there are too 
many uncertain letters in it to build theories safely upon. At any 
rate, the same name of five letters, here scen below the figure of Siva, 
is found on all the rude coins ascribed formerly to Unad (now corrected 
to) Undo-pherres, with exception of the penultimaic letter, which is 
there always formed like an f. Fara-etisa(?), to which nandatasa 
{soteros) is invariably added—on M. Court’s coin this epithet may be 
preferably read ‘py great ! 

’ On the area are two Bactrian letters, which might be profanely 
taken for ‘six shillings’ by an uninitiated handler! 

Fig. 14. A variety of the same group, in General Ventura’s recent collection, In 
this the horseman looks in the opposite dircction, and the beginning of the name 
TNAOeppo is visitle. The monogram is composed of y and y,,— mya. 


On the reverse, a well cled female holding still the trident (though it looks more 
like the cross) walks to the left—a “reek and a Bactrian monogram on either side, of 
complex form: legend as beforc, the name below: 

Fig. 18. Another novelty from General Ventura’s store, of which a duplicate has 
been sent to France by M. Court. 

In ali respects but the name the obverse corresponds with the foregoing. The 


} I may here note that fig. 14, pl. xxxii., is also a coin of Farheta, with the 
letters ¥ ase central symbo:. 
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name in thay two coins yet brought to light of this species is quite distinctly 
TONAC#APCY, which is cither another member uf the family er a corruption of the 
last. 

The erect front-faced figure on the reverso is dressed in the Hindu dhoti, and 
extends his hands over a new symbol of gridiron fashion—in his left hand is the 
trident. This figura has becn conventionally styled ‘Siva,’ when he appears with 
his bull on the Indo-Scythic coins. The native name is aa before, Farahetasa, with 
the addition of netadharasa, ‘the bearer of something not very intelligible, unless we 
make the first syllable AY jaya, ‘ victory.’ 


Referring to the observations in a preceding page about the brothers 
of Vikraméditya, I cannot forbear mentioning that in Gondophares we 
might almost recognize the father of Vikramaditya himself; for in the 
word Gondo-phures we have a signification not very remote from 
Gandha-rupa; @apos bein® pallium, vestis exterior,—tha compound 
may mean ‘having a cloak made of the skin of the gandha, gonda, gor, 
or wild ass.’ Whence may have originated the fable of the Parthian 
king doomed to assume the guise of an ass during the day. 

Theso are speculations certainly much in the Wilford strain, but 
the curious coincidence in so many names is enough to lead even 
a matter of fact man aside from the justifiable deductions of sober 
reason. 


Fig. 16, like the last, adds a new name to the Bactrian list. The coin, a thick 
copper picce in tolerable preservation, was sent down to me by General Allard a 
short time azo; it is as yet, I believe, unique. 

Onvensh :—(Bactrews Bagikewy peyadov) ABATAZ I y—' of the great king of 
kings, Ahagases:’ there may, perhaps, be another letter before the A. The king, 
known by the flowing fillets of bis diadem, scems dressed in a petticoat, raja fashion 
~-and he sits sideways on a richly caparisoned horse, looking to the right, 
Monogram 8 as before, but with the Bactrian Ictter ) beneath it. 

Revens:s :—The same royal personage (by the fillets) as if performing the fune- 
tions of high pricst. The dress is so precisely Indian, that I feel disappointed in not 
finding a regular Sanskrit name below; nor can I produce much of accordance 
between the Bactrian and Greck names —the letters are abakhafasa. On the field 
are various insulated alphabetic symbols,—Bactrian and Greek, and, under the latter, 
one which looks like » modern Nagari n, @, but is more probably a Bactrian letter, 

The last figure in the plate (from General Ventura’s store) is a duplieate of the 
Azca coin published as fig. 22 of pl. xvii. Between the two one important fact is 
established, namely, that at this period of the Azes dynasty the use of tho Greok was 
entirely lost, while the nativo character was written with greater correciness in the 
same or rather the inverse ratio. The Greek legend is a mere jumble of letters, 
but tho Bactrian reads continuously— 

Maharajasa mahatasa dhamtkasa rdjatirajasa Ayasa, 
‘Of the great king, the mighty, the just, the king of kings, Azes. 
The figure of Abundanco with her cornucopia has a compound symbol on the left, 


which might be read Sri, her Indian name, and on the right the two letters 3, S. 
kha and dha, used numerically. (?) ? : 
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The perfect Greek medals of Bactria proper, however beautiful as 
works of art, ought not to turn away our attention from theso cor- 
rupted or ‘@arbarous’ spxcimens which mark the decadence of Greek 
dominion and Greek skill. These arc the most precious to the student 
of Indian history: through their native legend he may yet hope to 
throw light on the obscure age of Vikramaditya, and the Scythian 
successors of the Greeks on the north of India. Hitherto these classes 
of rude coins, though very numerous, have been much disregarded, and 
on that account I now invite attention to them, and promise to return 
to the task myself when I have fresh materials collected and arranged ; 
my text being, ‘those coins on which the native and Greek legonds 
differ, or record ditferent names.’ 


[ Eollowing out the plan I have adopted on previous occa- 
sions, of combining the substance of Prinscp’s discoveries with a 
general outline of the present state cf our knowledge of the 
various subjects embraced under each heading, I subjoin— 

Ist. A revised plate (xi.), and a cursory letter-press review 
of the Bactrian alphabct, as elucidated by the latest available 
evidence, and illustrated by a valuable comparative table of 
the transitions of the carly Semitic Alphabets, furnished me by 
M. le Duc de Luynes (pls. xi. xi.). 

2nd. A brief introductory notice of the Arian nomenclature, 
and the parallel transcription and translation of the Greek 
names and titles occurring on the coins. 

3rd. An abstract of the leading theories for the epochal 
and serial distribution of the list of monarchs adopted severally 
by the authors who have specially devoted themsclves to the 
study so effectively inaugurated by Prinsep. 

4th, and finally, I annex an outline but numerically com- 
prehensive catalogue of all the Bactrian coins I have had an 
opportunity of examining, together with refcrences to the 
various publications whercin the more important picccs may 
chance to have been figured and described at large; further, 
to improve, as far as possible, the general series, I have added 
such examples as I felt myself justified in citing from Major 
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Cunningham’s inedited plates;! and, to complete the typical 
details, I have compiled from the coins themselves a table of 
mint monograms (pls. xi.° xi.”), which I trust will be found to 
afford a full and exact summary of these important records. 


I.—REVIEW OF THE BACTRIAN ALPHABET. 


Whatever of modifications or discrepancies of form may be 
apparent in the Bactrian character, as opposed to the Semitic 
alphabets of the West of parallel date, there can be but one 
conclusion ag to their joint derivation from a single parent 
stem. It would be absurd to suppose that the Phenician and 
its cognate ramifications curtailed and yet complicated into the 
crude signs of their own system the more copious and advanced 
alphabetical series of the East. Indeed, there is internal 
evidence to the contrary, and the process of simplification of 
certain characters by the latter can be traced and detected in 
the mere mechanical configurations alone, and otherwise most of 
the changes and adaptations of the Arian scheme can be explained 
and accounted for by the double action of the needful increase 
in the total number of letters, and the effect of contact with the 
independently perfected alphabet of India proper. 

The proofs of the common origin of the two styles of 
writing are to be found in the direction followed by both— 
from right to left,—in the leading idea of the construction of 
the majority of the characters of either, and, more definitively, 
in the approximation and close unity, in each series of the 
several forms of 4, % [@],}, and 5. 


1 [It is perhaps reagaet e me to explain more distinctly the reserve I feel 
called upon to exercise in this regard. melee Cunningham, some years ago, pre- 
pared and printed off a series of eighteen plates of Bactrian coins, destyue for the 
ultimate illustration of his long contemplated work on ‘ The Successors of Alexander 
in the East.’ These lithographs were most obligingly communicated to myself, and 
others interested in cognate studies in anticipation of the duc order of publication. 
They contain facsimiles of many important coins that I should have been glad to 
have cited to improve the series now given, but as I trust the author will shortly be 
rare _ apes ~ onan memoir, I ordinarily abatain from antici- 
pating tho novelties he has delineated, even under the full acknowledgment a 
on the rare occasions that I have quoted from this source.] en 
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In regard to the date of the elaboration of the improved 
system, it would be vain to speculate with any pretension to 
accuracy; but it may be safe to say, while adverting to the 
internal fixity of the Semitic alphabet and the very remote 
period at which it can be shewn to have been in free use,' 
as well as to the material progress achieved up to that date, 
that the Bactrians must have separated and organized their 
system at an era considerably antecedent to n.c. 250," which is 
the earliest epoch at which any example of their epigraphy can 
at present be quoted. 

Symptoms of such an independent advance may be tested in 
the fact, that at the period in question, many of those letters 
of purely Semitic formation, which were retained comparatively 
intact as representatives of identical phonetic values, are found 
to exhibit a far more striking approximation towards the ulti- 
mately accepted forms of the modern alphabet than their 
correspondent characters of the Western system in use under 
the Seleucid. 


' [For instance, its having formed the model of the Greek alphabet, which itself 
is admitted to have been employed in the 9th and 10th centuries n.c. Mure, ‘ Hist. 
Greek Lit.,’ iii., pp. 403, 424, 430, 456. M HK. Renan considers that there is evidence 
authorizing the induction that the Hebrews wrole in the ‘ phénico-babylonicn’ 
alphabet at the time of the coming out of Egypt. ‘ Histoire Géuérale des Langucs 
Semitiques,’ p. 108. Puris, 1855.) 

2 E am not able to discover upon what precise authority M. Renan extends the 
spread of Semitism to Bactria at the period indicated in the subjoined extract, but 
I conclude he associates it in some way with the accession of ‘la dynastic (d'origine 
ariennc) qui éleva 4 un si haut degré, au viii? siécle, la puissance de Ninive,’ and the 
subsequent cstablishment of the bara of Babylon :—‘ Un fait beaucoup plus 
impertant que tous ceux qui viennent d’étre cités, est la transmission qui se fit, vers 
le viii? siécle avant notre are, de Valphabet sémitique a tous les peuple du monde 
ancien, par l’action eombinée de la Phénicie et de Babylone. Semé sur toutes les 
edtes de la Méditerranée jusqu’en Espagne,® porté vers le Midi jusqu’au fond de 
YE'thiopie, gagnazt vers bonent jusqu’au Pendjab,> l'alphabct sémitique fut 
adopté spontanément par tous les peuples qui Je connurent;’ p. 196, ‘ Hist, Gen.’] 


® L’slphabet plénicien était devenv, sous diverses formes, l’alphabet commun 
de tous les peuples méditerranéens, avant d'étre remplacé par Va phabet ec ot 
per l’alphabet ‘atin, c’est-a-dire par deux transformations de lui-méme. Dans le 
monument de Téos, déji. cité, l’expression ra powwinhta (8. e. ypdupara) désigne le 
texte méme de I'inscription. 

» Lalphabet zend parait se rattacher aux alphabets araméens. Quant an déva- 
nagari, son origine sémitique est restée trés-douteuse, malgré les efforts de M. 


Lepsius pour )’établir, 
VOT. Uf 10 
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Tracing more closely the internal constitution of this adap- 
tive alphabet, we have to allow—(1) for the creation of nearly 
double the number of letters previously existing in any known 
Semitic series, incident to the linguistic demands of a more 
exact language; (2) for a hitherto-unheeded discrimination 
between consonants and vowels; and lastly, for that strange 
anomaly in Semitic writing, the introduction of the medial 
vowels in the body of, or attached to, the covering consonant, 
which was calculated so seriously to affect the normal form of 
the latter. 

With these ample materials for comparisons and inductive 
definitions, it may be said that it should be easy to arrive at 
the truth; but it must be remembcred that the very multitude 
and conflicting nature of the possible causes creates, in itself, a 
difficulty in selecting the ruling one. And as has already been 
remarked, we are not by any means in possession of the whole 
evidence in the case, but have to decide upon the facts pre- 
sented to us by three literal series at a given point of their 
several histories, when each had already arrived al advanced 
maturity. 

However, Ict the special instances be proven or not, thus 
much may be conceded on the general issue :—Ist, That in the 
formation of the Bactrian alphabet the leading tendency was 
to follow Semitic tracings; 2nd, That the normal types of the 
parent stock were altered, adapted, and even devoted to new 
purposes, as occasion required, for the due exhibition of the 
more ample and exact speech they were now called on to 
embody; and 3rd, That the pre-existing and indigenously- 
matured Péli alphabet of the South cxercised more or less 
influence ir the ultimate determination of many of the forms, 
more especially in regard to that extraneous element—the 
definition of the vocalic sounds. 

With this limited preface I introduce the detailed examina- 
tion of such letters of the entire series as seem to furnish data 
in support of the results above indicated, otherwise avoiding all 
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notice of those characters which neither illustrate the general 
derivative question, nor present any difficulties in regard to 
their own furms and values.' 

It will be seen that I follow the order of the Lat alphabet, 
as arranged by Prinsep in his early engravings. 


1. Regarding the value of the letter / in its leading lapidary form, 
or its numismatic modifications, there has been from the first but little 
question. Some apparent anomalics, however, present themselves in the 
way of a ready determination of the prototype from whence the Arian 
letter derived its outline. The normal configuration of theSemitic3, Caph, 
seems to have been devoted, in the Bactrian system, to the represonta- 
tion of a new articulation ;? and the prevailing style of the Phonician 
p, Hoph, was superseded in the Eastern alphabet by the appropriation 
of an almost identical character as the exponent of «. And yet, amid 
the enigmas of Semitic paleography, it is curious to mark the com- 
munity of design apparent between the Buctrian ‘p of extreme Eastern 
maturation and one of the Aramean varicties of the p preserved on the 
monuments of Egypt. 

2. The kA of the Bactrian system will be scen to have gono through 
a succession of forms, whether under its numismatic or lapidary pro- 
gressional course: this is possibly owing to its infrequent use, whereby 
it retained a less determinate position in the general alphabet. It is 
found on the coins of—(1) Antimachus; (2) Archebius; and (3) Kozola 


' [It is needful that I should specify more precisely the nuture of the materials 
whereb I fron to justify my inferences :—Iet, In regard to the lapidary charac- 
ters, The Kapurdigiri inscription may be examined in Mr. Norris’s most scrupulous 
mechanical eer copied from an inked-cloth impression taken from the rock 
“itself, and published in the ‘Jour, Roy. As, Soc.,’ vol. xii, p. 153; as an additional 
verification of the facsimile, I have been able to consult the original calico transfer, in 
some cases available in duplicate, as well as Masson’s own ecye-transcript, exccuted 
with such obvious care and accuracy on the spot; and, finally, advantage has been 
taken, in the few possible instances, of the seemingly correct outlines afforded by an 
indifferent Calcutta lithograph, designed by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, and purporting to 
have been drawn from a aia by Captain A. Cunningham, copied tn situ.—The 
Maniky4la stone inscription is engreved in pl. ix. of this work, and the entire 
transcript has been compared and tested anew, from the original—now rectified as 
to its position on the walls of the Bibliothéque Imporiale—since my remarks at 
p.. 126, vol. i, were printed off. The Wardak inscription, which may be classed 
with the monumental rather than with the numismatic section of palwography, is 
reproduced in pl. x., and the urn itself is before me for reference. The numismatic 
characters aro necessarily eee from diverse sources, which it would be tedious to 
- at large. It may be sufficient to say that the apparent age of the coins has 
ruled tha order of the several exemplars inserted in the nite of alphabets.) 

2 (Jor sh, infra.) 

3 (See Gesenius, Carpentras Inscription, tab. 4; and t table of Semitie 
Alphabets infra, sevice No. 3.1 e ; a 
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Kadaphes, in each case in correspondence with the Greek x. Its 
Kapurdigiri outline is well ascertained, and equa‘ly so is its value, as 
the equivalent of the Paliqg= @. I have not been able to trace it 
very positively in the Manikydla writing, and the form I adopt from 
the Wardak urn is likewise only conjecturally inserted in virtue of 
outline similarities. I have also entered in the plate the most pro- 
minent of the numismatic varicties, whose originals seem often to 
exemplify the mere crudities of imperfect engraving; but the letter, 
as it appears on one of Archebius’ coins,’ presents a striking pecu- 
liarity in the supplementation of a small hook, such as is used to 
denote the simple +, which would almost seem to indicate an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of some further means of discriminating 
a character, in many instances liable to be taken foratoranr. The 
precise sound of the ancient Semitic mn Kheth (Hheth or Cheth) is 
not very well determined; and if it were not for the seeming appro- 
priation of the design of the legitimate Phcenico-Babylonian n to the 
representation of the Arian eh, it might be possible to refer tho origin 
of the Kapurdigiri guttural to a reduction of the superfluous lines of 
the Achemenian H, to which stage the complicated figure of olden 
days had already been brought, and whose unchanged outline was 
finally accepted by the Greeks as their aspirate H. 

8. P=a TW. This letter, regarding which some doubt at first 
existed, is now the received exponent of the sound indicated by the 
characters of the kindred alphabets set against it. The only diticulty 
connected with it consists in the question which necessarily arives as 
to what effect the horizoutal foot-stroke, occasionally supplemented to 
its radical form, in common with those of the ¥ j and 4 ¢, may chance 
to have upon its ordinary phonetic value. The Kapurdigiri In- 
scription, with a single doubtful exception,* leaves the original, 
letter unadded to, and the Manikyala stone alike abstains from the 
augmentation. The Steatite urn (pl. vi.) seems to insert the stroke 
in the one case in the word AAT and to omit it in the second 
version of the same title.’ The Wardak Inscription, which, it may 


1 [In the possession of Colonel Abbott.] 

2 [ The instance I refer to vccurs in the 14th line in the word gabagarasi, corres- 
ponding with the Girnar P&li gabhdgdramhi. The first g has the horizontal foot- 
stroke, which is clearly to be traced in the cloth impression : it is also entered in Mr. 
Norris’s first copy from that facsimile, but it has been omitted in the lithograph. 
Masson’s eye-copy gives it in full distinctness; and Major Cunningham's transcript 
fully acknowlodges the existence of some such mark, though in the Calcutta lithograph 
the sign is transformed into an anustedra. ; 

3 [ Prinsep, I see, has given it in both cases; but there is no trace of the line on 
the lid of the vase itself,} 
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be added, will be seen to contain a striking number of 4's in pré- 
portion to the rare occurrence of the letter in the cognate inscriptions, 
must be supposed to insert the sign or its substitute, in the form of a 
back stroke (easily confonnded with the subjoined { 1), in the majority 
of instances, while, in one case, the g is positively deficient in that or 
any other subjunctive mark. 

For the present, therefore, I am disposed to conclude that this line 
constitutes a mere optional addition to the simple letter, possibly having 
its origin in a design more completely to distinguish the g from some 
of the literal compounds, with which it was liable to be confounded. 

Regarding the origin of the character itself, I should be inclined to 
attribute its derivation to a ‘semitically outlined and more cursive 
imitation of the Pali u. The proper Ag of the Pal{ series, which so 
nearly corresponded with the Phoonician 3g, will be scen to have been 
devoted to other purposes in the organization of the Bactrian alpha- 
bet; hence a new form had to be found to represent the functions 
of the g, which it is easy to conceive may have been taken from a 
character of proximate sound in the independent series of the South. 

4. R= ty. The sign for gh has been noticed and commented 
upon under its unmismatic aspect, at p. 207, vol. i. It remains for 
me to confirm the true outline of the character from lapidary sources. 
The gh is not a letter of very frequent occurrence, so that the possible 
examples in the whole Kapurdigiri Inscription are limited to three. 
in tablet iv., line 8, the Arian letters that should correspond with the 
Girnar ’s in the words Beriyhoso and Dhammaghoso, are imperfect, 
both in the original cloth transfer und in Masson's cye-copy. Mr. Norris 
transcribed them therefore as simple g's. However, the recurrence of 
the letter (tablet xiii, line 5), in its full form, and in due corres- 
pondence with the Pali qin the word Upaghato, leaves no doubt that 
the earliest lapidary outline is identical with that employed on coins.? 

5. eng. Major Cunningham claims, among his other discoveries 
in the Arian alphabet, to have detected the sign employed to represent 
this sound. I have had occasion to doubt the finality of this assign- 
ment (vol. i., p. 102), and for the present am constrained to leave the 
Arian column of equivalents of this letter unfilled. 

6, 7. I pass by the various forme of q and @, which are suffi- 
ciently assured in their early det:onstration, as well as obvious enough 


LY. No. 26.) 
ined In addition to the proved example of the letter on the Behat coins, it is ooca- 
8i01 met with in monogrammatic combination on the Azes series. It also occurs 
in the last line of the Wardak writing (pl. x.), and in Captain Pearse’s copper-slip 
inscription, ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xxiv, (1855), pl. x¥., p. 328.] 
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in their subordinate gradatious, as exhibited in the plate, merely noting 
with reference to what has already been said on the derivation of the 
Bactrian kA, that the simple form of the Acheemen:ans and Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or their joint prototype, may well be imagined to have 
furnished the model of the less stiffly-fashioned Bactrian ch. 

8. 4 =€ gw. I proceed to consider the various equivalents of the 
letter 7. The Kapurdigiri and Manikyala outlines of the character 
closely accord with the simple numismatic type, while the dotted 
inscription on the Wardak vesscl develops certain vagucly executed 
forms, which are scarcely consistent with one another, but which 
may generally be said to shew a considerable modification of the 
primary design. 

The peculiaritics in the numismatic character consist in some cases 
of an apparent duplication of the letter by the insertion of a second 
forward limb, and in the nearly uniform addition of the horizontal 
foot-line noticed as in occasional use in connexion with the normal 
form of g. And in these instances, also, I am almost forced into the 
conclusion that this extra line was not designed to have any effect 
upon the articulation of the consonant, as the same word, Rajadirajasa, 
is written alike, with or without the lower lines of the j’s (ex. g. 
Eukratides and Kadphises), though the earlier examples affect the 
former, while the later’ return to the monumental outline. In 
regard te the association of the normal letter with any character of 
Semitic organization, I may note its near correspondence with some of 
the secondary forms of the Western 5, though it is clear, if any such 
identity is to be admitted, that the ‘sign must be understood to have 
been appropriated to the expression of a foreign and very diffcrent 
sound in the Eastern system. 

9. The definition of the Indian Pali form of the yh was effected 
by Prinsep in March, 1838 (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., p. 272; 
suprd, vol. ii., p. 36). As the Kapurdigiri correspondent passages, 
wherein this letter might have been expected to be met with, were 
defective in the one place (tablet vi., line 7), and differently cast in 
the other (tablet xiv., line 2), the Arian configuration of the cha- 
racter has hitherto remained undetermined. The authority for the 
present assignment rests therefore solely upon the legends on the coins 
of Zoilus, where the letter copied in the plate is found as the repre- 
sentative of the Greek Z in the king's name. It will be remembered 
that the Devanigari alphabet possesses no equivalent of the letter z; 

1 [Some of the Azes’ coins so far modify the shape of this adjunct as to give it a 


merely forward direction from the base o.*the letter, in seeming conformity with the 
parallel simplification noticed under the letter gy, p. 149.] 
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and although modern practice, under the necessities of the adaptations 
of a foreign tongue, may often substitute the simple @ for the 
Arabic }, this constitutes no obstacle to the free acceptance of the 
above identification. The Greek =, it may be noted, is rendered in 
Arian by the letter ‘p = 8 (see Philoxenes). In this instance, as in 
those about to be noticed under Nos. J1 and 12, a difficulty arises as 
to whether the simple letter or its aspirate should be accepted as the 
more direct derivative from the parent alphabet. Gesenius’ early 
forms of the Semitic 5 Caph, as well as the leading column of the 
Duc de Luynes’ alphabets, would favour the claims of the latter, while 
the Achwmenian and other proximate reproductions of the same letter 
approach more nearly to the linear rudiments of the former. 

10. The Arian letter, answering to sy, seems to have been primarily 
deduced from a duplication of the, upper limb of the ordinary 5” to 
meet the requirements of due correspondence with the more oxact and 
ample alphabet of the South. Its use in the Kapurdigiri Inscription 
is not exclusive in its accordance with the Pali },. It is found in 
substitution of -L = Yin Airanna (line 17), and (if the word is not 
misread) as the equivalent of *€ nj (line 3); but where such strange 
liberties are seen to have been taken with the orthography in other 
parts of the writing, these departures from the intentional standard 
necd not disturb the recognition of the leading value of the sign. 

11, 12. The Arian cerebrals, ¢, tA, in their relative configuration, 
seem to carry out the general idea of the Pali alphabetical system, 
which associated the simple letter and its aspirate under more or less 
community of form, though in this instance the normal character 
would appear to have been retained for the reprecentation of the 
aspirate, while the corresponding simple letter was constructed ovt of 
its elements by a slight modification in the arrangement of its original 
lines. The earlicst Semitic n, as its name implies,’ consisted of a 
simple cross, and in such guise it clearly found its way into the 
Bactrian literal series. That it should be adapted to the exposition of 
the Eastern 7A, rather than to that of the simple T, to which the 
Greeks devoted it, need cause no surprise, as it is clear that ¢h (as in 
‘ think’) was the primary and preferable equivalent of its sound, not- 
withstanding that the second and more dubiously aspirated ¢, » teth, 
which co-existed in its own slphabet, was converted in the Hellenic 
system into 2. 

It is curious also to note, in the Kapurdigiri inscription, what may 
possibly chance to be a parallel simplification of the dental ¢ out of the 
complicated lines of the zi of the same order of consonants; except 


[‘Cujus nomen (11) signum cructforme significare constat.’ Gosenius, p. 47.] 
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that, if this derivation is to hold good, the supposition of the conver- 
sion of the Semitic 4 into the former letter must fall through, and 
to the cerebral dh of the Bactrian scheme must be conceded the title 
of inheritence of the alphabetical outline of the Phoenician Daleth. 
Though, in this case, as the primary form of the original Semitic 
» teth, like its derivative denomination, is indeterminate, and the 
Bactrian adaptation is equally uncertain in its point of departure, it 
will, perhaps, be preferable to adhere to the definition which supposes a 
construction of the simple 4 = ¢, in unison with the parallel develop- 
ment of 3 8 and 4 r, from the nearly identical rudiments of the simple 
letters of the earlier serics, and consequently to regard the adaptive 
dental {2 as a linear improvement upon tbe tortuous form of the 
Western alphabets, and as based in one portion of its configuration 
at least, upon the modified representative of its own simpie letter. 

13. The ¢ is an alphabetical sign of limited usc; but it is of con- 
sequence correctly to determine its normal form, with a view to the 
illustration of the history of the associate characters of approximate 
sound, and the determination of the progressive modifications of the 
letter itself. Its positive shape in its monumental expression is suffi- 
ciently defined (as given in the plate)’ by the Kapurdigiri Inscription. 
It would seem to retain its original outline in the Manikyala writing, 
and is frequent. amid the coin legends, though strange to say, in these 
instances it never occurs in its full and definite development as an 
isolated and uncombined letter, but only appears in its true shape in 
composition with the vowel 7, to receive which its side limb has te be— 
considerably prolonged: hence a question arises as to whether tha 
radical configuration of the character was not subjected to a modified 
design in its ordinary expression as a simple letter; as such, it may 
possibly have furnished the model for the sign usually exhibited as ‘2; 
and it is clear that the resulting elongation of the upper line and 
the rounding off of the angular turning point might easily occur in 
the ordinary degradation of the character. And this suggestion 
brings me once more to face an acknowledged difficulty,—the intent 
and meaning of the horizontal foot-stroke attached. Hitherto I have 
had to deal with letters that derived little or no advantage from 
this supplementation; now a new light seems to break upon the 
subject, and it would almost appear that the foot-line in this case, 
like the Parthian semicircular dot of Naksh-i-Rustam, still extant 
in the diacritical mark of the Synac 9 d, was designed to dis- 
criminate the d, or at all events to distinguish it from some character 


1 [it is equal to win tablet iv., line 12, nd tablet vii., line 2; but it corresponds 
with @ in tablet vii, line 3, in ekadesam.] 
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nearly allied in shape but differing in phonetic value. As a general 
mule (for there are few exclusively consistent ones in this series), the 
character used to express @ is individualized by the cross-stroke, while 
the almost identically-formed ¢’s and 7’s are preferentially left un- 
marked.' The value of the letter 4 as d, whether doing duty as 
cerebral or dental, is proved by its altcrnation and interchange with 
the true dental 5 in the antepenultimate in the name of Apollodotus, 
and in the titles Tradutasa and Rajadirij. So that, whether wo 
accept it as a derivative from the old y = wy,” or as an ordinary 
4“ = @ #, adapted to a modified articulation, its reciprocal value remains 
much the same. 

14. The cerebral dh is not a letter in frequent requirement, and 
though the Arian equivalent is freely developed in the lengthened 
edict of Kapurdigiri, it nced cause no surprise that it should not 
have been met with amid the brief legends on the coins, especially 
when it is seen how little discrimination was made between simple 
letters and aspirates, and what scant scruple was exercised by the 
die-engravers in the interchange of one d for another, or the more 
vague substitution of ¢’s* in placc of @’s. 

15. The cerebral » well retains its original Kapurdigiri‘ identity in 
the later Manikyala lapidary writing, and on the engraved silver disc 
from the same locality. Among the modified letters of the Wardak 
inscription it is more difficult to determine its correct correspondent ; 
for, if we are to follow the Manikyala inscription, the ordinary a has 
now become », which form duly appears on the brass vessel ; but the yy 
is here so far changed as in some cases almost to look like a return 
to the model of the early § = @ of the Kapurdigiri legends. 

16. The Y=, q@, is a letter which admits of but little question, 
from its first appearance on Asoka’s monumental edict to its latest use 
upon coins. Its form is of importance under the comparative palmo- 
graphical aspect, in that it assimilates so closely in its simple outline to 
the rearly homophonous Hebrew *% d@ of modern days, thus exhibiting 
the more speedy advance towards maturity of the Eastern system in 
contrast to that of the West, whose expression of the letter in 250 3.c. 
had in most instances diverged but little from the primitive sign. 


1 [#z. gr. Eukratidasa. Tradatasa. Some of Apollodotus’ coins mark the penulti- 
mate t, but in the better executed spezimens the foot-stroke appears as an ‘W). See 
note on that name in the Coin Catalogue.) 

7 [iseeng other inccnveniencies of imperfect type, it will bo seen that I am 
compelled to use the same sign for y and qd. The real difference between the two 
is properly discriminated in the plate.] 

® [Coins of Azes, et. seg. ‘Wardak,’ i., p. 163.] 

« [Precision in the use of this yy seems to have been as little regarded as in other 
cases already noticed, Ex. gr. G= I usually. G=L, 4, 9.) 
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17. The letter #h, in its early lapidary development, likewise 
admits of but little cavil; but it is doubtful whether its form is to be 
detected amid any of the inscriptions or coin-legerds subsequent to its 
proved appearance on the Kapurdigiri rock. Its derivation, as well as 
that of its fellow ¢, has been already commented on in association with 
Nos. 11 and 12. 

18. 5=% @. Regarding the letter d in its isolated aspect but little 
need be said; its absolute identity, in the earliest form of which we 
have knowledge, with the ordinary = @ of the same alphabet, is 
singular, and often proves inconvenient. It appears to be but little 
changed in the process of time intervening between the endorsement 
of Asoka’s edicts and the engraving of the Manikyala stone, though the 
associate win the latter writing seems to have been considerably modi- 
fied from the old type. On the coins, this d remains but little varied, 
cither under the provincial or ordinary progressional influence. I have 
still to speak of the subjunction of the horizontal foot-stroke. If the 
theory be sound that this adjunct is attached to d’s and other special 
letters, and is never supplemented to the x’s,) then the second 
letter of the ordinary form of the name of Menander must be read 
as a @, which is certainly opposed to the probabilities of ortho- 
graphical transliteration. If there were any afithority for so doing, 
I should prefer to interpret the single compound as man, assuming the 
foot-mark to bea mere simplification of the arrow-pointcd anuswara 
of the Kapurdigiri system ; but here, again, difficulties present them- 
sclycs, as the sign can scarccly be uniformly accepted as the mark of 
n, and indeed as a suffix to the 9 a’s and ‘p a’s, it affects another form. 
It would still be possible to infer that the discriminating sign of the 
@ here supplemented to » might stand for the duplication of the suc- 
ceeding d@, in accord with Pali requirements of orthographical expres- 
sion; but I should be sorry to propose so hazardous a conjecture with- 
out more definite and positive evidence than I am yet in possession of. 
To dispose of the succeeding letter in Menander’s name, under this, 
its proper heading, I may note that the character hitherto received as n, 
appears, from an examination of the best specimens of the multitudi- 
nous hemidrachmas of this sovereign, to be a combination of the 
equivalents of drd. 

19. D= ? dh? The definition of this letter is well ascertained, 


1 [Certainly this latter rule seems to hold good, with the single exception, if such 
it be, bes noted. I have nowhere clse anecectled in finding a panied} eee 

2 [ For a long time the Parthian dh was supposed to be represented by an outline 
similar to the above. Tho correct form is g’~en in the plate, under 4%. (See ‘ Jour. 
Roy. As. Soe.,’ vol. x., p. 118; vol. xii., p. 264.} 
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and its outline undergoes but little change throughont the entire 
period represented by the various Arian writings antiquarians have 
as yet been able to assemble for scrutiny and comparison. I notice 
it in this place merely for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
curious coincidence of its furm with that of the Achsmenian Ictter 
(522 to 456 u.c,), entered in the Phoenician series of the Duc de 
Luynes as the equivalent of the ¥ Zsade. This vutline, it will be seen, 
departs notably from the ordinary run of the derivations from the old 
Tsade; and hence a question might arise as to whether the exceptional 
letter may not have been borrowed from the independently matured 
Bactrian series to represent a sound not very dissimilar to its own, but 
whose precise articulation did not exist in the Arian system. 

20.5;=4 a. The Kapurdigiri 2 of manifest Semitic derivation, 
which here had to represent the sound of d or n at will, scems to have 
preserved its, to us, normal form on the carly coins of the Greck 
monarchs. Menander, at least, uses if in near parallclism with its 
counterpart d, and Philoxenes places its import as » beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, by inserting it as the penultimate letter of his own designation. 
The character, however, was soon doomed to modification, whether on 
account of the objection to one symbol having to represent two diverse 
sounds, we need not stop to inquire; but on the hemidrachmas of 
Dionysius the » has become little more than a perpendicular line, and 
stands in strong contrast to the initial d, which follows the old model. 
On the Kadphizes’ coins (No. xxvi.) the » is formed almost like a 
Greek P of the obverse legetds, and approximates more to the old design 
of the yy than to that of the simple a. Oa Kozola Kadaphes’ coins 
the is figured as a perpendicular line with a single arruw-barb on its 
top like the letter I have transcribed as q from the Manikydla stouc 
and the Wardak urn; and, finally, on some of the Bactrian Satrap 
coins the letter appears with the full arrow-point, which may either 
indicate a modification of the form or value of the character, or may 
simply imply the addition of a short vowel to the original letter. 

21. P.—The Arian » is a letter which presents no difficulty, cither 
in its original ascertainment or its use in its onward course. But it 
claims special notice, in companionship with the / of the same series, 
on account of its departure from the standard Phoenician type, in the 
direction assumed by the indicative adjunct, which constitutes the 
very essence cf the character. The Semitic 4 is shaped like a Bactrian 
9 a: that is, the distinguishing curve from the leading down-stroke is 
turned to the left, while the letter 5 of the former series produces the 
side curve to the right. In the Arian alphabet both these methods of 
formation are abandoned in favour of a directly opposite mode of 
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definition, which strikingly identifies the resulting characters with the 
corresponding letters of the FAli. These coincidences may, of course, be 
purely fortuitous, but, taken with other indications of connexion be- 
tween the two schemes of alphabetical notation, I ara disposed te accept 
the double evidence as more distinctly evincing a designed change. 

22. K=b |. The pA, unlike the p, which maintains its integral 
identity throughout, is subjected to changes and modifications that 
demand specification. Its Kapurdigiri indicator is freely developed, 
and the original idea of its formation, upon the basis of its own 
simple letter, may be traced in the additional stroke inserted in the 
onward course of the writing, beyond the perpendicular line of the 
parent F. In its ordinary written form it is with difficulty discrimi- 
nated from a, and this chance of confusion may possibly have led 
to the marked alteration which may be observed during its numismatic 
conrse to the P of Godophares’ money, and again to the + of Kadphises’ 
mintages. 

23. The Arian 3 is the letter cf ali others that most intimately 
identifies its own alphabet with the parallel Semitic offshoot of more 
Western culture. The derivation from some common parent being 
admitted in each case, it is curious to mark the independent develop- 
ment of the early Bactrian type of 250 3.c., as opposed to tha 
stationary Phoenician 3 in use under the Seleucidw; and, progressing 
onwards, it is still more strange to note the large amount uf derivative 
identity the Parthian letter of Ardeshir Babegin holds in common with 
the Bactrian character of earlier days, as well as the close similarity 
of the joint resultants more definitively exemplified in the Partho- 
Bactrian coinage. Further, among the coincidences attending the 
evolution of alphabetical symbols, it is singular to note a parallel 
advance towards the most approved modern form of the character 
achieved proprio motu by the Palmyrene writing.’ 

24, f, = a. The shape of this character is as well defined and 
oquably sustained, as its value is undoubted ; but little, therefore, need 
be said in reference to it. It would, indeed, have been a matter of 
interest to have traced the possible combination of alphabetical rudi- 
ments whence it derived its standard configuration; but, as our 
starting point for all comparisons consists in an already matured literal 
series of many centuries growth, it would be useless, in the absence of 
the more primitive forms, to institute any contrasts based upon mate-~ 
rials apparently so largely modified from their primary outlines, _ 

25. u=q. At first sight the Bactrian m might be pronounced to 


1 [Gesenius, tab. v., pl. xi.¢, and Type Table infrd.J 
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have nothing in common with the Semitisms of the Western alpha- 
bets; but on examining the question more closely, it seems by no 
means impossible to conceive that the Eastern product retained in 
effect a portion of the original elements of the ancient character. The 
rejection of the superfluous down stroke of the Phenician m, which, as it 
stood, conflicted with the Arian di, would reduce the former letter into 
the Eastern representative of m7, and the further necessity of again dis- 
criminating the uninflected consonant from this latter combination may 
reasonably have led to the ultimate simplification of the current form 
of the m, and the reservation of the cross stroke for its own proper 
purpose, as the sign of the medial vowel ¢. 

26. A=@q. As with the m, I was almost on the point of pro- 
nouncing against any possible Semitic influence in the formation of 
the Bacirian y; but it is clear that, if the doctrine of intentional 
simplification of the characters under the needs and requirements of a 
more perfect language is to be held valid, much of the primary identity 
of the Phoenician * might be traced in the form ultimately adapted to 
the Arian alphabet: here, again, a rejection of the redundant up- 
stroke, which in the Eastern scheme constituted the suffix r, and the 
omission of the second down-stroke of the Western palatal, which 
expressed an o in the Arian scrics, would leave the character very 
much in the form extant upon the Kapurdigiri rock. Though I con- 
fess that, knowing as I do how much mere mechanical comparisons of 
torms, under imperfect data, are liable to mislead, I am unwilling to 
press such arguments, or to claim more than a possible association 
of minor coincidences, where the broad question is supported by such 
definite evidence. 

27. 1=1 The letter r of the Bactrian series, as found in the 
monuments of B.c. 250, is of high importance in proving at how much 
earlier a date it had become developed into the since dominant Hebrew 
form than the same character of the cognate alphabets of the West. 
That it is fundamentally the same letter in both may easily be con- 
ceded; and the manner in which the nearly fellow character, the ¢ of 
one series, the @ of the other, advanced into maturity, is likewise 
striking. The same may be said of the 1== q» of the Bactrian and 
the } wau of the Western scheme. As a simple letter, the standard 
r remains but little changed. Jn combination, however, like the 
anuswira of the Bactrian system, it presents difficulties from the 
innate obstacles to the conjunction of the literal forms of Semitic 
alphabets, which, even under the necessities of Arian speech, seem to 
have progressed but slowly, and by imperfect rules, in this direction. 
The small back stroke at the foot of the covering consonant clearly 
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stands for the letter r; but it is a question whether the act of sub- 
junction invariably implied the suppression of the short sound of @ 
inherent in the leading consonant ; and supposing such to be the ordi- 
nary intent aud purport of the act of combination, it is doubtZul whe- 
ther the brief @ is absolute after every open consonant. In the 
incompleteness of literal definition, so characteristic of all Semitic 
writing, much must necessarily have been left to the reader’s know- 
ledge of the speech so symbolized, to supply orthographical defi- 
ciencies; and as we find the compounds San, Sin, etc., so we may 
fairly assume that the Dhrama of Kapurdigiri and the Dhramika of the 
coins were intended to be read as Dharma and Dharmika (‘q®Q); the 
Southern Palf of course duplicated the m in lieu of the compound rm. 
Major Cunningham has discovered a method of combining the rm, subse- 
quently introduced into the Bactrian numismatic alphabet, whereby 
the 4 was run into the y for the apparent purpose of stifling the 
intermediate a; and I am the more disposed to concur in this assign- 
ment, since J imagine I observe in all the words representing Dharma, 
wherein this compound is uscd, that the tail stroke of the usual sub- 
junct r is rejected from its place at the foot of the dh. 

Among other progressive efforts towards the due discrimination of 
the superposed 7, I detect a remarkable, though solitary, instance of its 
expression by a dot above the succeeding consonant in the name of 
Arkhabiyas. This means of representing the r is somewhat in parallel 
accord with the system of the South, where the sign was figured as little 
more than a prolonged dot above the conjunct letter. But even among 
these Palf alphabets we have no very positive example of its employment 
prior to the Sah inscription at Girndr, though there is every reason to 
suppose that it was in use much earlier than the date of that writing. 

28. The formation of the Bactrian 7 presents no peculiarity de- 
manding comment. I may, however, note its representation by the 
letter r on the medals of Helioc/es, and I may refer to the substi- 
tution of 2 for r in the Dhauli inscription, and the parallel interchanges 
of these letters in the Western languages of Persia. ‘Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,’ xiii, 375.1 The Parthian /, it will be seen, retained much of 
the original figure of the Bactrian type, and had nothing in common 
with any of the direct offshoots from the Pheenician model. 

29. 1=@. The » of the Bactrian system may be fairly taken to 
correspond with the original idea of a Semitic 4 eau; indeed, some of the 
intermediate forms of the latter consonant-vowel assimilate completely 
with the outline of the analogous semi-vowel of the Eastern series.” 


* [See also ‘Caldwell’s Dravidian Grarmar,’ p. 120.] 
* [Gesenius, p. 26, and tab.i., 4,5; Judas, tab. i., and Type Table infrd, series 1.] 
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The identities of the 1 » have been already alluded to, vol. i., p. 108. 
The letter is only further remarkable for the difficulty with which it is 
at times discriminated from the nearly similarly outlined é¢’s and r’s. 
The intentional distinction seems to consist in the more straight for- 
mation of the head line, and the angularity given to its point of junc- 
tion with the down stroke, which also participates in the lesser degree 
of curvature. At Maniky4la a further divergence may be detected in 
the extra length given to the perpendicular line. 

31. d= ‘p. Iam unable to detect any dircct affinity between the 
earliest monumental form of the common Bactrian s and the antecedont 
outlines of the Semitic p. The nearest approach, indeed, to the ordinary 
configuration of the Eastern letter is afforded in the p of the Western 
system. The Duc de Luynes enters, under the Seleucidan period, a 
form of p nearly identical with the Arian numismatic symbol, but the 
ascertainment of the value of the character is marked as doubtful, and 
even if finally admitted, I should prefer to pronounce in favour of its 
derivation from the Bactrian exemplar, rather than the indebtedness of the 
latter to the Western source. The formation of the Kapurdigiri s seems 
‘to have been effected by the delineation of a downward curve, but little 
dissimilar to the ordinary }, into which was inserted a perpendicular 
line,—-a method of definition which the Sinaitique p (cired, 18 B.c.) 
seems singularly enough to have preserved. Jn progress of time the 
Arian s becomes more cursive, or rather takes euch a form as should 
avoid the necessity of a second application of the pen. Under neither 
form does it seem to have anything in common with the Pali w. 

82. [= yy. The second, or palatal, s of the Arian series need 
scarcely be looked for among the signs of strictly Semitic origin, and 
may be accepted as an independent invention to meet the wants of 
Sanskrit vocalization. The earliest Pali form of this w, as I have 
before remarked, seems to have been borrowed from the Bactrian 
outline which stood for the w. The Southern edicts of Asoka make 
use of but one s, and the contrast between the two systems of writing, 
in this respect, may be readily exemplified in the word M.ITP sususha 
of the Arian inscription, which is written dydr& susunsd in the Girnér 
text (xiii., 3). 

83. M== gq. The Arian sh, unlike the letter last referred to, must 
under every aspect be supposed to have had a counterpart in the 
languages of the West, and its identity in shape with the secondary 


} (I have elsewhere adverted to a possible Parthian derivative from this character, 
but aa the language of the Bilingual inscriptions, wherein the former occurs, is still 
undetermined, the value and association of the Western form remains purely con- 
jectural, See ‘Num. Ch.,’ xii., 78.] 
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forms of the Phoonician w is sufficiently striking. Its absolute inver- 
sion, under its Bactrian adaptation, need cause no surprise, as the 
obvious necessity of discriminating its power from the compound me, 
whose outline, under the local system of insertion of medial vowels in 
the body of the covering consonant, exactly imitated the configuration, 
and hence the latter may presumptively be taken to have conflictingly 
superseded the proper functions of the ordinary sh; which sibilant 
had therefore to be provided with a distirictive though not altogether 
novel form of character. 

34, 35. y=] 9= aT.’ The Bactrian alphabct, in common with 
the Indian Pali, possessed distinguishing signs for the long and short 
vowel a, though it was deficient in this respect in the quantitative 
symbols for the ¢ and the u, for cach of which a single form had to 
respond to the double articulations. The Arian system, like its 
Southern associate, duly contrasted the initial and medial outlines of 
both vowels and diphthongs. The initial forms of the soft and hard 
a's ave marked in plate xi., the authority for the latter resting 
solely on the numismatic character made use of, with dubious pro- 
priety, in the name of Apollodotus. The Kapurdigiri Inscription 
either does not mark the difference between the powers of the two 
vowels, whether initial or medial, or the failure to discover the addi- 
tional sign, must be attributed to its shape and isolation from its 
covering letter, and the state of the surface of the rock, which was 
evidently opposed to its detection, unless the observer chanced to know 
sufficient of the language to expect and seek for the simple dot which 
constitutes the essential difference. As a medial, the short @ msy be 
held to be ordinarily inherent in each consonant; and the long a, in 
appropriate coincidence with the arrangement of the other vowels, is 
defined by the detached dot, the discriminating adjunct of the d initial. 

The Bactrian 9 admits of no approximation to any of the purely 
Semitic forms of X; indeed, it approaches nearest in identity to another 


1 [Colonel Rawlinson has annexed to his exposition of the valuc of the Persian 
cuneiform @ an elaborate note (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soe.,’ vol. x., pp. 54, 78), on the 
general subject of Arian a’s and their correspondents in the Semitic system. ” One of 
the few points oe which I altogether dissent from his conclusions is his assumed 
derivation of the Parthian and Sassanian g’s from the original [Hebrew y Ain. The 
languages in question, so far as we have prescnt knowledge of them, did not need any 
alphabetical symbol for the latter utterance ; indeed, when Arabic came to be written 
in Pehlvi characters, the simple # of the old scries had to perform the representative 
functions of the foreign articulation. It seesis much more reasonable to infer that 
the Eastern copy of the @ (whether cxclusiveiy devoted to that vowel, or permissible 
as a substitute for y in the conterminous dialects), was based upon some of the vary- 
ing forms of the original Pheenician @ rather than upon the outline of a letter for which 
sn gic had little or no use, ane bt utah and subsidiary configurations were 
almost without exception opposed to the giaphic delineation eventuall i 
the derivative alphabets. OF. also Soa p21, etc. ] sa aan a 
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letter of the Western series, namely, the 5. It is possible that this cha- 
racter may have been incorporated from the common stock, and subjected 
to new duties; but I should prefer to suppose a positive invention of a 
new character, or a very marked simplification of the complicated cross- 
strokes of the earliest x, rendered requisite, like many of the other 
changes, by the necessity of avoiding complex outlines among the 
radical letters, with a view to their facile reception and legible repre- 
sentation of the short vowels in combination. 

The radical form of the full or initial Arian ) = a claims extraneous 
attention, in the fact that its outline constituted the basis for the con- 
struction of all the other vowels and diphthongs of its own alphabet, 
which are severally distinguished by the additional marks supplemented 
in each case to the normal a, while the same discriminating signs 
suffice, in combination with consonants, to represent the medial form 
of their several fundamental letters. 

An indication of no little importance in the question of derivations, 
developed by this law, is to be detected in the imitation and simplified 
extension of the orthographical rule of the Pali, which took the inital 4 
as the basis of certain other vowels and diphthongs, discriminating 
them from the simple letter a by supplemental additions; thus 4 @ 
became yd, Mo, x an, etc., while 7, ¢, «, had separate forms. The 
Arian scheme, following out this notion with more effective system- 
ization, made 9 the groundwork of the entire vocalic series. 

88. The vowel w demands a passing notice, rather for the mo- 
dification it undergoes than for any difficulty in its recognition. The 
initial on the Kapurdigiri rock is formed by the addition of a foot- 
line to the standard a, in the forward direction of the writing; and a 
similar mark effectively fulfils the duty of the medial vowel in com- 
bination with consonants. An optional interchange of symbols for the 
initial may be observed on the coins of Eukratides, which is instruc- 
tive as evincing the limited precision of the orthographical science of 
the period. Jn some cases the opening syllable of this name is defined 
by a combination of the medial sign of the e prefixed to a squarely- 
outlined x initial; in others, the sound of eu is represented by a fully 
developed initial ¢, followed by an unattached and completely formed 
initial «. The numismatio « medial is speedily transformed into a 
loop, which form if retains throughout its later monumental course. 

41. The equivalent of the Sanskrit “fas is formed in the Kapurdi- 
giri inscription of the subjunction of an arrow-point to the foot of the 
normal 9 a, and may reasonably be supposed to figure in convenient 
modification of the standard U m, whose sound it convertibly responds 

to. A similarly outlined suffix is used for the same purpose in com- 


VoL 1. 11 
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bination with consonants, as in Kambayi, Gandharanam (tab. v.). 
On coins the stiffness of the adjunct is amended by its transformation 
into a semicircular curve in continuation of the Cown stroke of the 
9 @, a symbol which, it may be remarked, still retains the elements 
of the primary u m. The change may be attributed to the greater 
facility of expression, incident to the continuous use of the pen in 
current writing, as contrasted with the earlier chisel sculpture of 
lapidary epigraphy, which had nothing to gain by uninterrupted lines. 
This numismatic suffix appears frequently on coins and inscriptions of 
more recent date conjoined with the letter ‘p s, in positions, as regards 
the latter, which clearly necessitate the interpretation of the compound 
as san, ‘year;’ though I notice an apparent inability to define the re- 
quisite anuswdra in combination in the names of Menander, Amyntas, 
and Gondophares, which it is difficuit to account for.? 

32, The st of the Bactrian alphabet is remarkable as being the only 
standard compound consonant in the entire rango of the Kapurdigiri 
edict ; the subjunction of the r was allowable with any consonant that 
required the combination; but the suffix of the ¢, or rather its incor- 
poration with another character into a distinct sign, was reserved for 
the conjunction now cited; and this compound retained so much of 
the force of a distinct letter that it admitted of the insertion of a 
vowel or the subjunction of the r like any other simple consonant. The 
divergence from ‘the Kapurdigiri outline in the later examples of its 
use is limited to a straightening off of the cross-lines, whereby it is 
conveniently discriminated from the character ¢ or hi, with which it 
was otherwise liable to be confounded. 


Before taking leave of these imperfect contributions to the 


1 [Colonel Rawlinson attributcs these omissions to a general orthographical law 
common to the Persian cuneiform and the Bactrian systems. His remarks on the 
subject are as follows :— 

‘TI need not multiply examples of the absorption of the nasal, as the first member 
of a componnd articulation; for I have already, as far as argument is concerned, 
abundantly verified the existence of such an orthographical law ; and it is one, more- 
ever, with which the identical construction of the numismatic Bactrian® has long ago 
familiarized Orientalists.’ on 

Colonel Rawlinson is in error in sh Sa to the second and third names quoted, 
the insortion of the anuswdrq is palpable and undoubted, and, when looked for, it is 
visible enough in one instance in Major Cunningham’s plates, on whose authori 
I conclude the author speaks. The Kapurdigiri inscription further evidences that 
this assumed rule, if sound at all, is, in practice, rather constant to the opposite effect, 
as I may instance at hazard from the names of Devanampriya, Antiyoke, Antikina, and 
the words pashandeshu (tab. v.), atbasastiranaya (tab. vi.), etc.] 


® ‘Remark the orthography of the names of Menander, Antimachus, Antialkidas, 
Amyntas, etc. In Indian Pair the nasal *-. preserved before the consonants of all 
classes. See ‘Essai sur le Pali,’ p. 80.’ ‘Jour, Roy. As. Soc,’ z., 182. 
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history of Bactrian Palwography, and terminating these intro- 
ductory remarks by the exhibition of the positive data of fac- 
similes, { desire to advert cursorily to the Parthian or Chaldseo- 
Pehlvi and the cognate Sassanian-Pehlvi literal series, exem- 
plara of each of which have been inserted in pl. ix. The firet 
of these claims its position in the gencral inquiry, in appropriate 
elucidation of many of the alphabetical coincidences and deriva- 
tive identities already adverted to; the second founds its title 
to notice, in this place, upon its apposite intermediary position 
in the progressive palwographic development of the writing of 
Asia and the important purt it will be seen to have played in 
its position, as the sole apparent vehicle of speech, whether 
official or domestic, under the specially national reconstitution 
of the Persian empire,’ and the influence that, even in its official 
extinction, it carried with it into the learning and literature of 
the conquering Arabs;* while its alphabetical forms and diffi- 
cultly-comprehensible language survive so largely in their fitting 


1 (I have for long past insisted upor one deduction of sity import in the history 
of the Zoroastrian languages, ‘in the significant fact implied in the sevenuyely 
prevailing use of the Pehlvi character, as primd facie evidence of the existence ai 
currency of the language itself, or of its mere dialectic modifications. I would cite 
the universality of ita influence throughout nearly the entire Persian empire; its 
employment as the vehicle of expression for the monumental records of the kings; its 
uniform official currency in the numerous mints of the Sassanian empire ; and the 

eographical definition of its boundaries from the Tigris and thu Persian Gulf on the 
BW. to Merv and Zébulistan on the N.E., as manifested by the legends un the Arab 
coing issued within or near those limits. But beyond this 1 would now exhibit its 
acceptance in the affairs of private life, as Sremiplilien by the prevalence of its literal 
forms on the signets and seals of every-day use. And I would claim thie much of 
deduction from the facts available, that whatever other forms of speech may have 
existed in the land, whatever of more perfect systems of writing may have been known 
or employed, it is clear that the seventeen letters of the Pohivi phabet sufficed to 
express ail that either official routine or ordinary business transactions required. From 
our inscriptions and cvius we can fix with precision the date of the currency of this 
style of writing, aud unhesitatingly claim its dominance in Persia from a.p, 228 to 
A.u. 76 (a.p. 695). Our new authorities, the gems, do not of themselves similart 
define their own epoch; but we may hope, by testing the forme of the alphabet, an 
obecrying closely other significant indications, to fix approximately their place in 
ier heats Roy. As. Soc,’ vol. xiii., p. 374 (1852). See also Westerggard, 
: vesta,’ i. 19 (Copenhagen, 1864. ] 
* [Here is their own testimony to one most important fact in the history of 


civilization :—- ae wus ye 3 ailpe oy\ er aA Ror Oey 
Sg choy ps,» Hos Jd M8 ‘Tarikh Gusideh’ Even so late as 


a .F the Arabs were utill translating Pehlvi books.—See Reinaud, ‘ Abulféda,’ 
. xiv, ; 
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places as monumental, numismatic, and personal records, or the 
more isolated but carefully-guarded religious services, which, 
in return, have, in these days, led to the comprehension of one 
section of the historical epigraphy,’ otherwise, to us, so enigma- 
tically endorsed upon the less perishable materials of metal or 
gems. 


As I have ventured to infer a derivation of the more dis- 
tantly cultivated and more obviously divergent Bactrian alpha- 
bet from a parentage in common with or intermediately through 
the Phonico-Babylonian, it is demanding but scant faith to ask 
for a more direct concession of the influence of the latter upon 
the Parthian or Chaldwo-Pehlvi of almost indigenous site, and 
which, epochally speaking, is so limitedly varied from its obvious 
prototype.” ‘The Sassanian hereditative, and for a long time 


1 (J. Oishausen, ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol, xi., p. 62.] 


2 [It may be as well to indicate, as far as possible, the surface over which there 
is extant evidence of the spread of this character. Inscriptions graven in its letters, 
in parallel association with the Sassanian Pehlvi, are to be found—Ist, at Persepolis ; 
2nd, at Shahrzor (35° 50’, 44° 24’); and 3rd, at Pat Kalf, within the Turkish frontier 
southward of SulimG&nia, which latter have only recently been discovered by Sir H. 
‘Rawlinson, who further states that isolated but earlier varieties of this character are 
to be found-in inscriptions at—1, Amadiah; 2, Holw4n; 3, Shimbor, in the Baktiari 
mountains; and 4, at Bebahan. Or, to state the case gencrally, the style of writing 
has an Eastern limit of 150 miles beyond the Tigris. Further, it is found on certain 
classes of Imperial Parthian coins (‘ Vologeses,’ i1i, etc.), as well as on several varieties 
of local issues, which up to this time are supposed to be sub- Parthian or Partho-Persian 
mintages. The most modern date of its use in inscriptions is to be referred to the 
reign of Sh&pir J. (a.p. 240 to 273) ; indeed, it would appear to have been speedily 
superseded by the more readily discriminated Sassanian Pehlvi, in which slone the 
monumental records (Ker Porter, vol. ii., pl. Ixviii.), and the coin legends of his suc- 
cessors are couched. Cf. ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xlix., p. 693, pl. xviii. (1756). 
Pellerin 8me ‘Su plément’ (1767), pl. i, fig. 13, p. 32. De Sacy, ‘ Mémoires sur 
diverses Antiquités de la Perse,’ pp. 72, 136, 202, etc. Ouscley, ‘Medals and Gems’ 

‘London, 1801). ‘ Mionnet,’ v. 686. Millingen’s ‘Sylloge’ (London 1838), p. 84. 
er Porter, pls. xv., xxii., xxviii., ete. Rich’s ‘Babylon and Persepolis’ (London, 
1889), pl. xii. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xv., fig. 23, etc. Rawlinson, ‘Memoirs on 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. x., p. 118, e¢ seg.; and 
my Pehlvi Alphabets, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii, p. 262; and wok xiii, 
p. 3. Westergaard, ‘Bundehesh,’ p. 84 (1851). ‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. 
xii, p. 68; and Dr. Scott’s papers, vols. xvii. xviii. tid. Lindsay, ‘View of the 
Coinage of - Parthians,’ (Cork, 1852). ‘Haug. Ueber die Pehlewi-Sprache’ 
Gott. 1854). 
¢ While adverting to Parthian writing, I feel bound to notice a somewhat preten- 
tious article, recently published, which professes to interpret the legends on several 
classes of sub-Parthian currencies. The paper in question is inserted in the ‘ Zeite- 
chrift’ of the present year (1857), p. 700, under the title of ‘Lettre, etc., sur quel- 
ues médailles y légendes iraniennes de l’epoque Arsadide, par Comte A. de Gobineau’ 
éhéran, le 12 Mars, 1857). As the author seems to have been altogether un- 
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contemporary character, is not perhaps so manifest an emanation 
from the same source, but of the absolute fact there can be no 
reasonable question, though the ordinary course of mechanical 
induction leaves this much doubtful, as to whether the Sassanian 
was derived by independent action from some purely Semitic 
stock, or whether it was a local improvement upon the inter- 
mediate Parthian character of anterior currency and official 
prominency in their joint monumental association: I myself 
should certainly prefer the latter inference. 


acquainted with De Sacy’s elaborate investigations into the alphabet of cognate type, 
which appears in the numerous bilingual inscriptions of the early Sassanians, I may 
be held oxcused from withholding my general acquiescence in his readings; but, to show 
how fallacious his system of decipherment bas proved, even in his own hands, I may 
remark that on his coin No. 7 (Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pl. p. 68, figs. 5, 6, 7), 
he detects the word matka (or meleky, as he transcribes it), in one portion of the legon 
while its repetition in the same epigraph altogether escapes him, as equally do the 
same duplicate titles on his piece No. 1. The interpretation he assigns to the legend 
on this latter coin I reproduce, as a test of the probable value of the rest of his 
definitions. 

Kyouva Serry Vanya ARHsak. 

‘Le Roi de race pure, Arhsak.’ 

My own reading of the legend of a similar coin, a facsimile of which is prefixed to 
the modern transcript, is as follows :—~ 


wily ifirnrveanntyyhanhnw 


sooo owen oma end | anwan 
See ‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pl. No. 8. 


While upon this subject, I may take occasion to refer to my original transcri 
tion of the legend on the unique coin of Hormuzd II., brought from Versia by Sir H. 
C. Rawlinson (Num. Chron.,’ vol. xv., p. 180; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xtii., p. 
379). Dr. Scott, in commenting upon my transliteration as opposed to that of Dr. 
Mordtmann, while confessing that the shapes of the letters on the coin itself better 
accord with my version than that of the author just named, accepts the interpretation 
of the latter, or peyyy 935 vt { (of) Ormuzd, of the god of light,’ in pre- 
ference to mine, in virtue of its having the advantage of ‘being comprehensible!’ 
(Num. Chron.,' vol. xvii., p. 166). As I did not pretend to translate my transcript, 
which was grounded simply on mechanical data, I could have no objection to so much 
of condemnation ; but, in truth, my version, with the interpretation I now append, 
not only makes very excellent sense, but it has the higher merit of according far more 
pees with the typical indication afforded by the monarch’s head-dress, which is 
ormed after the conventional model of the Hercules’ head, so frequent on the Greek 
coins, with the covering of a lion’s ekin. My transliteration ran— 


sobs prado pevroead sowme 2 on 


The jnvraesd —the only doubtful portion of ¢he whole—I understand to mean 
‘lion killing’ The mixture of Aramaic and Peffian in the compound need cause no 
surprise; neither, I am boand to add, ia the des Meany expression of the participle 
in accord with modern Persian grammar; but these objections are infinitesimal in 
the interpretation of so irregular and little-known a language as that used in the 
official records of the early Sassanians. } 
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The next step in the onward course of the Sassanian alpha- 
bet, its merging into the Pehlvi of the early Arabs in Persia, 
which is nearly literatim the same as the Parsis have preserved 
in Kerm&n and Gujarat, admits of no possible cavil : how much 
of the essence of these modified letters the Arabs took into their 
own superseding Kufic has only been partially investigated, 
and hitherto insufficiently allowed for; but the number of the 
normal forms of Pehlyi that have passed into and been repro- 
duced in the so-called Zend alphabet are palpable and manifest 
on the most cursory inspection ; and whatever may be the real 
antiquity of the language of the Avesté, couched in these letters, 
there can be but one opinion as to the comparatively recent date 
at which the characters themselves must have been compounded 
out-of more ancient systems of writing. 

I now exhibit the Plate of Comparative Alphabets, which 
I have prepared in supersession of Prinsep’s original plate xi. 
and to complete the data for testing the rise and progress of 
the Ractrian alphabet from its Semitic elements, I have ap- 
pended the two plates of the modifications of that cluss of 
literal symbols so obligingly prepared for me by the Duc de 
Luynes, whose original introductory notice I insert in ex- 
planation of the derivation of each. 


ALPHABET PHENICIEN (PHENICIE PROPRE). 


Du temps de Sargon.—Les lettres 3, %, ', 4, y, BM, sont prises dans les 
légendes des deux pierres gravées a inscriptions, découvertes par M. Place sous les 
taureaux du Palais de Sargon.? Les autres lettres sont tirées de pierres gravées & 


t is a pleasure to me to record the circumstances under which I have to ac- 
know! M. gece ip ion lgeehres dow sedge sett mg tobe se Se 
to Paria, Tyas made avers that he most liberally permitted. © ee 
Phennician type, prepared for the illustration of his own privatel: circulated onary 

to be made use of in the printed sale-catalogue of the Baron de y coins. En- 
waned by this concession, I ventured to soli it a similar favor in my own case, 60 
ies as a single elucidatory alphabet was concerned. I need not add that this 


nest 
was readily complied with; but storeover, on my npergt gud de 
Luyaes, with a view to obtaining ® more precise idea pel epoch and | be 
which these specimen letters wers d tified & promise of 
a mature and comprehensive review the pg ae jacoobeeion of Alpba- 
pets, of which the present materials exhibit 
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légendes plus ou moins lougues, dont plusieurs caractéres font partie des légendes 
sur les deux pierres gravées de M. Place et doivent, par 1a, se rattacher au méme 
alphahet. 

Du temps & Femunacar.—Alphabet tiré de la longue inscription sur le Sarcophage 
de ce Roi. (‘Journal Asiatique,’ Avril-Mai, 1856.] 

Sous les lert Achaménides. —Cet alphabet est formé des légendes sur les médailles 
les plus archaiques d’Aradus: Téte virile barhuo et laurée. Rovers, Navire; au dessus 
, 9, suivi de lettres numérales variées, M, 5, 3,0, ), B; les lettres y¥ ot wy se 
trouvent sur des piéces d’argent des ancicns Rois de Perse représentant un Roi 
frappant de son poignard un lion dressé devant lui; auprés, wy, et au revers: 
N(G@)S(G)B 3¥) au dessus d’une ville & tous crénclées, &e. Cette piéee est an Musée 
britannique. 

Du temps d’ Artaxerxes Longue-main.—Tiré des médailles dor et d'argent des 
Rois de Tyr, de Cittium ct des Chittim (¢f. mes Satrapics). " - 

Sous Artaxerxes Mnémon.— Tiré de la numismatique des Rois de Gebal (Byblos) 
vivant probablement 4 cette époque (ef. mes Satrapies), ct de médailles encore 
inédites de cette dynastie dans ma collection. 

Sous Artaxerxes Ochus.—Tiré dos Dariques de mauvais travail frappéos sous oe 
Prince. : 

Sous Alexandre et les rs Séloucides.—Monnaie d’or ot d'argent aux types 
d’ Alexandre frappée sous son régne et sous ses premicrs succosseurs  Joppé, Acé, 
Aradus, et Theoma. : 

Sous les Scleucider, de 812 d 145. —Lettres isolées et numérales sur les médailies 
@’Aradus, de Tyr ct de Sidon, frappées sous la domination de ces Princes. Médailles 
de Tyr frappées sous Antiochus IV. et Demetrius I1. et de Laodicée an rovers 
d’ Antiochus IY. 

Sous la domination Romatne, deputia Van 145.—Monuaie en cuivre d'un trayail 
de décadence frappée & Sidon, Tyr, et Marathus. 


DERIVATIONS DE L'ALPHABET PHENICIEN. 


Araméen.—Manuscrits sur papyrus apparteuants an Duc do Blacas. Gesenius 
parait croire que ces Manuscrits qui font mention de la captivité d'un peuple en 
Egypte, sont allusifs 4 eclle des Hébreux ct pourraient étre contemporuins. En tout 
eas, ils sont trés ancicns. Cependant, le monument de Carpentras, portant une 
inscription de méme éeriture, ne parait pas remonter 4 unc épeque trés reculée, 

Palmyrénien.—La plupart des Inscriptions Palmyréniennes connues ne sont pas 
plus anciennes que les premiers Empereurs Romains et ne dépassent guéres l’époque 
d'Alexandre Sévére mort en 235 de Jés. Chr. Cependant, il existe une médaille 
presque archaique, frappée & Side de Pamphylie, dont la légende est évidemmont en 
caractéres palmyréniens (voir mes Sutrapics). 

Binaitique vere Pan de J.C. 18,—Cct alphabet eat tiré de médailles oncore 
inédites de Rois des environs de la mer rouge ct de I'Idamée, dont le principal date 
age moonnaies de l’an 330 (des Séleucides), 

Sinaitique apres i’an de J.C, 18,—Alphabet établi par M, Beer d'aprés les 
inscriptions de Gebel Mocatteb. Inser. veteres litt. ct ling. hucusq. incogn. ad mont. 
Sin. magni num. repert, &o. Lipsias, 1840, 4to. 


ECRITURE PUNIQUE. 


Avant 396.—-Médailies archaiques de Motya, Tsita et Aca, frappées en Sicile, 
Motya fat détruite on 308. 
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De 396 ¢ 332.—Médailles de travail grec avec les types dc Cérés et de Proserpine, 
adoptés par les Carthaginois seulement depuis 396, époque ot ils commencérent 


& honorer ces Déesees, et pidces freppées avec le type du droit imité des monnaies 
d’ Alexandre. 


Premiére guerre punique.—Médailics au type de la téte de Cérés et du cheval ou 


du Pégase, d un bon travail, et que l’on trouve en grande abondance en or, argent, 
et cuivre. 


Seconde guerre punique.—Les mémes types ou peu variés, mais d’un travail de 
décadence et de métaux d@’un titre bieu plus bas. 

Syphaz.—Médailles de bronze de ec Rui et inseription de Marseille exactement de 
la méme épigraphie que les légendes de Syphax. 

Juba ter.—Monnaics de ce Prince en argent et cuivre. 

Empire Romain.—Monnaics puniques d'Espagne et d’Afrique avec des types 
impériaux en conformes par leur écriture & celles qui portent ces types. 


Satrapies de Citicte et particulitrement ceux de Tarse (cf. mes Zatrapies). 

Cypre vers 424.—Mdailles de Salamine, frappées probablement sous le gcuverne- 
ment d’Abdemon, La lettre m appartient & une médaille d’Amathus de la méme 
époque. 

Abdemon, Roi de Salamine.—Abdemon, Satrape de Cypre, régnait & Salamine. 
Uno médaille de ce Prince, que je posséde, porte sou nom, jy. 

Ecriture ornce de UV Inscription de Cittium, époyue incertaine mais probablement 
reculée. 


Liluscription en question est celle du Musée d’Oxford reproduite par Geseniua 
dans ses ‘ Monumenta Phcenicia,’ pl. xi., inser. No. ix., 2 7. 


TYPE TABLE OF SEMITIC ALPHABETS. 


1 have but little to say in commendation of the subjoined 
type table of comparative Semitic alphabets, the majority of 
which consist of such reproductions of the materials of early 
commentators as the German type-founders chanced to have 
prepared for the use of printers. 

The series Nos. 1, 3, and 4, which are based upon Gesenius’ 
plates, were procured for the casual illustration of the general 
subject, before I was favoured with the elaborate and more 
mature facsimiles of the Duc de Luynes, which in a measure 
supersede the less comprehensive alphabets in type metal, 
though I have permitted these latter to stand in their intro- 
ductory capacity, for the purposes of facility of reference. The 
Kufic literal signs are likewise of but limited palseographic 


1 [The fourth or Palmyrene series is peculiarly infelicitous in its rendering of the 
forms of the originals; however, M. de Luynes’ facsimiles will amend its defictencies.} 
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value, as they do not represent the earliest form of that. 
adaptive alphabet.' There are, however, two sets of characters 
(not of German execution) to which I desire to call attention. 
No. 2 comprises the Numismatic Phanician cut for the Duc de 
Luynes, and imitated principally from the forms of letters pre- 
vailing on the coins of Cilicia and Cyprus. The alphabet No. 5 
is, likewise, a novelty, for which I am indebted to the Rev. 
W. Cureton,? who explains its derivation in the following 
terms :— 


‘The type was principally copied from MSS. of the 6th century, and represents 
the earliest form of the character known to us. It is identical with that of the most 
ancient MS, in the British Muscum, date a.p. 411; but the forms of the letters are 
made a little more carefully than they were written by the person who copied that 
MS., and imitate more closely those of some better scribe, although about a century 
later.’ 


The alphabet in question claims a double interest, in exem- 
plifying the earliest extant Syriac writing, as well as in its 
near identity with. the Estrangelo graven on the celebrated 
Nestorian monument of Si gan Fu, dated in the 8th century,’ 
while its progress on its Central Asian course, thus clearly 
marked, illustrates the parentage of the Mongol alphabets, 
whose derivation from a Syriac source has long been freely 
conceded. 


1 fA valuable contribution towards the study of the palwography of the Arabs has 
been furnished by J. C. Lindberg (‘Lettre & M. Bréndsted.’ Copenhagen, 1830), 
from whose work I cite the following note on the earlier authorities on the subject :— 
I. G. C. Adler. ‘Descriptio codicum quorumdam cuficorum in bib. reg. Hauniensi,’ 
Alton, 1780. Silvestre de Sacy. ‘Mémoires sur l’origine et les anciens monumens 
de la littérature parmi les Arabes.’ ‘Mém. de l’Académic,’ vol. L, p. 247. The 
same. ‘Notices ot Extraits,’ etc., vol. viii., p. 209; and ‘Journal Asiatique,’ 1827. 
M. Kopp. ‘ Bilder u Schriften der Vorzeit,’ 1i., 287.—T'o these I may add Marcel’s 
*Palmographie Arabe,’ Paris, 1828. ‘Ibn Khallikan,’ Orient. Trans. Fund, pp. xv., 
xvi., etc.; and lastly, I would refer to M. Renan’s comprehensive review, p. 320, in 
his ‘Histoire générale des Langues Sémitiques,’ 1855. While referring to Kufio 
writing, I must not omit to call attention to the intercsting copper-plate grant to the 
Christian Church in India—which bears the signatures o area | witnesses— 
severally in Kufic, Pehlvi, and Hebrew characters. ‘Jour. Roy. As. 8oc.,’ vol. vii., 
p- 343. ‘Madras Journal of Literature and Science,’ vol. xiii. (1845), pl. vili-] 

2 [Or I skould rather say my obligations are due to Mr. Watts, of Crown Court, 
to whom the type properly belongs. ] 

3 ee Chine d’Athanase Kirchere.’ Amsterdam, 1670.—‘ Assemani,’ ili., 2nd part, 
P 738. Rome, 1728.—M. Huc. ‘Christianiame en Chine,’ p. 48. Paris, 1847,.— 

Journal of the American Oriental Society,’ vol. v., p,. 278,—Reinaud, ‘Géogr. 

@ Aboalféda,’ p. 8365.— Renan, ‘ Hist. Gén.,’ vol. i., p. 268.] 
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Finally, I have introduced a set of Zend letters, more with 
the object of completing the series of cognate alphabets, than 
for any credence I wish to claim for them among the other 
palwographic memorials of the ancient currency of which we 
have good and authentic proof; and, for the purposes of direct 
comparison, I have prefixed to this enlarged alphabet the several 
original Pehlvi characters upon which the Zend correspondents 
seem so obviously to have been formed.’ 


II, ARIAN NOMENCLATURE. 


I do not propose to recapitulate the Arian transcriptions of 
the Grevk names; the details of each, together with the varia- 
tions in the standard orthography, will be found duly marked 
in the Coin Catalogue, and most of their peculiarities will have 
already been considered in the determination of the alphabet 
in whose literal forms they are expressed. The same may be 
said of the Oriental names, which in process of time superseded 
the Greck designations, and where the definition must be sup~ 
posed to be authoritative under its Ariun form rather than in 
the now imitative transcript in Grecian characters. It may, 
however, be useful to summarize the Arian titles, whether 
direct translations or local equivalents of the leading idea of 
titularization adopted from the conquerors, even if it be merely 
to avoid the tedious repetition of interpretations on the recur- 
rence of each king’s little-varied epithets. 

1. The more common indigenous titles of Maharaj, ‘ great 
king,’ and its superlative combinations of Rajadhiraj, ‘king 
over kings,’ and Rajaraja, ‘king of kings,’ scarcely require 
notice. 

2. The equivalent of the Greek cwryjp is rendered by the 
word Tradata, a provincial derivative from qy, ‘to preserve’ ; 
and here, as in all cascs, I adhere to the manifest: orthography 
a Bl Zend type, like the a just acknowledged, j is also the Felonge of 


tts. The excellent Pehlvi oe} as has been alread: 
Messrs. Harrison pal Co., St. Martin’s-lane . y mutica, 


ZEND ALPHABET: 


VOWELS. 


Snort Vowrrs, Pehlvi, ay a. yf } 
9 Zend, =» a. gC 37. > wu, 
Lore Vowets, Pehle, aw ai. > i 
“ Zend, asd. y i. pt ge. awd 


3 Zend, vo. 4 0 gas do, 


CONSONANTS. 
Gurrunats,  Pehiri, 9 h. yp fu. a9: 
i Zend, 9 he. Shh wy. 7: 9 gh. 
Panatats, Pehlvi, @ ch. oy 
re Zend, sch. . uj. 
Dentats, Pehlvt, po t. od. 
7 Zend, ot. " th @ th. 9d. edn. 
Laniats, Pehlvt, ey p. _) b. 
‘, Zend, 9 p. vs _s 4, 
Semi-vowets, Pehlvi, 9» tory. Sr. 
” Zend, yg (yy med.) y. 77. 65 (> med.) a, 
4 Pehlvi, 40. or. ah. 
” Zend, WS. w fh. 
SIBILANTS, Pehlt, 49 S. a) sh. Sz. 
- Zend, 39 8. (¢.) p= 2) Sh. as 8. wy 6%. 
Nasare, _ Pehlwi, 4 7. £m. 
. Zend, yn. yw n. & an. 2G. Gm. 


| The definition of the Zend Alphabet is adopted from Spiegel’s ‘Grammatik 
der Parsisprache ;' the Pehlvi serics is confined te the older and unpointed forms. 


Printed by Stephen Austin, Hertford, 
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of the original, without attempting to reconcile the deviations 
from the laws of Sanskrit grammatical construction, or to trace 
the process of vernacular degradation ; it is sufficient to say that, 
having the Greek counterpart, and ordinarily an appropriate 
Sanskrit root, we must remain content to take the inflections 
and orthographical variations the die engravors have left behind 
them. 

3. The Sixasos of the coins is ‘represented by the term 
Dhamika, or rather Dhramika, from ¥Y, ‘to hold, to maintain,’ 
whence WAH, ‘virtue,’ etc. 

4. The term vienpdpos appears under the optional forms of 
Jayadhara and Jayata, the derivation of which, from f&, ‘to 
vonquer,’ WA, ‘ conquest,’ is sufficiently obvious. 

5. The counterpart of dvlkntos appears in parallel accord as 
apadihdta, for WAfaea, ‘unrepulsed’ (from €, ‘to strike or 
hurt’). 

6. Mahata and Mahataka, of obvious derivation, occur as the 
representatives of the Greek peyas. 

7. The title Pradicha, otherwise Praticha, which stands as 
the indigenous representative of the Greek éupavyjs, may readily 
be identified as the vernacular form of Whafea Pratishthita, 
‘renowned.’ 

8. The transcripts of the Greek carpdins and orarmyos 
seem sufficiently assured, as likewise does the translation of 
‘ AAEA@IAEWR’ in the local Brada-putrasa, ‘ brother’s son.’ 


{II.—THE EPOCHAL AND TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE BACTRIAN MONARCHY. 


I have already intimated that I am not in a position, either 
as regards preparation or present opportunity, to review, with 
the deliberation the subject demands, the classification of the 
long list of Bactrian kings, the sole witnesses of whose rule, in 
the majority of cases, exist in the emanations from their mints 


1 [On Gondophares’ coins, apratifata.j 
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exhumed from time to time in and around the ancient seats of 
government. 

In other cases credit is claimed for coins under their 
faculty of illustrating written history: in this instance they 
comprehend the sole data for history itself; at least, from 
their records alone must be drawn, with scant ex:eption, all 
testimony at present available of the eurvival, re-institution, 
and extinction of the dorhinant Hellenic element on the site 
of Alexander’s furthest conquest in the East. In the almost 
total absence of annals, whether Occidental or Criental, it 
is from the legends stamped upon the public money that we 
must reconstruct the story of the otherwise unrecorded po- 
tentates who swayed the destinies of these lands for upwards* 
of two centuries. 

For such tales as these medallic memorials may tell, I 
must refer to the works of those authors who from time to 
time have treated this section of numismatics in detail; con- 
tenting myself, for the present, with reproducing, with but 
scant comment, the matured results arrived at by each.’ 


1 [Independent Works.—‘ Historia regni Gracorum Bactriani, in qua simul 
Grecarum in Jndia coloniarum vetus memoria explicatur, auctore Theophil. Sigefr. 
Bayero,’ Petropoli, 1748. Mionnet, ‘ Supplément,’ vol. viii, (1837). Lassen, ‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Grivchischen und Indoskythischen Kéonige,’ Bonn, 1838. ‘Coins of 
Groek, Parthian, and Indo-Scythian Kings of Bactria aad the countries on the Indus,’ 
by Dr. C. Grotefena, Hanover, 1840. ‘Ariana Antiqua: a descriptive account of 
the Antiquities and Coins of a ichsaietas (with a memoir on the buildings called 
Topes,’ by C. Masson), H. H. Wilson, London, 1841. ‘Historical Results, de- 
ducible from recent discoveries in Afghanistan,’ by H. T. Prinsep, Esq., London, 
1844. ‘Indische Alterthumskunde,’ yon Ch. Lassen, Bonn, 1847. 

Caleutta Asiatic Researches.—‘ Description of select coins from originals or draw- 
rah the possession of the Asiatic Society,’ by H. H. Wilson, Esq., vol. xvii., p. 659 
1832). 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.—‘Note on Capt. Hay’s Bamian Coins,’ 
by H. Torrens, Esq., vol. ix., p. 70. ‘Points in the history of the Greek and Indo- 
Scythian Kings in Bactria, Cabul, and India, as illustrated by decyphering the ancient 
legends on their coins,’ by Christian Lassen, Bonn, 1838, vol. ix., p. 261; continued, 
pp. 339, 449, 627, 733. ‘Notice of some counterfeit Bactrian Coins,’ by Captain 

exander Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 393. ‘ Notes on Captain Hay’s Bactrian Coins,’ 
by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p, 681, ‘ Description of, and deductions from, a 
consideration of some new Bactrian Coins,’ by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 867 ; 
note to ditto, p. 1008. ‘Second notice of some forged coins of the Bactriana and 
Indo-Scythians,’ by Capt. A. serers rg vol. ix, p. 1217. ‘A eketch of the 
second Silver Plate fonnd at Badakshin,’ by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. x., p. 670. 
“Second notice of some new Bactrian Coins,’ by Capt. A, Cunningham, yol. xi., p. 
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No. 1, 
Greex Dyrwnastres.—Generat Lyra. 
Pror. H. H. Wuson. 


B.C. Bc 
Theodotus I. . . . . . . . 266 | Philoxenes . . . . .. . . 180 
Theodotus II... . . . . . 240] Antisikides. 2. . . . . . . 186 
Euthydemus . . . . . «=220—190 | Archebius . . . . . . 126~120 
Demetrius . . . . . . =. =. 190] Menander . ...... =. 126 
Eukratides «© . . . . . . . 181 | Apollodotus. . . . ... . 110 
Heliokles . . . . . . . . 147 | Diomedess . . ...... 100 
Lysiags 2 1 1. ww... 167 | Hermeus «2 1 ww... 88 
Amyntas. . . . . . . . . 185 | Agathokles. ©... . 1. . 186 
Agathokleia. ©. 2. 2... Pantaleon . 2... . . . . 120 
Antimachus. . . . . . . . 140 


Barsanic Krnas. 


Su-Herm«vs, Kaparnes, Kappuisxs. 


Mayes ....... . . 100 | Azilises 2. 2. 1. 1 2 1. 1. 60 
Palirisus. ©. . . . . . « . 80 | Aves. 2. 2. yw ww. 80 
Spalyrius . . . . . . . . (5! ZQTHP MELAZ, King of Kinga . 


130. ‘On the Gem and Coins figured in the Proves plate,’ by H. Torrens, Eaq., 
B.C.8., vol. xi., p. 137. ‘Coins of the Indo-Scythian Princes. of Cabul (translations 
of some uncertain Greck legends),’ by H. Torrens, Esq., B.C.8., vol. xx., p. 187. 
‘Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps, with Greek inscriptions,’ by Major A. Cunning- 
ham, vol. xxiii., p. 379. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Socwty of Great. Britain and Ireland.—‘ An 
account of Greck, Parthian, and Hindu medals, found in India,’ by Major James 
Tod, vol. i., p. 313. 

Journal of the Royal Aaxiatie Society.—‘ Observations on some ancient Indian 
Coins in the cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Socicty,’ by Prof. H. H. Wilson, vol. iii., 

. 381, 
e Journal Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic Soctety,—‘ Observations on the 
Bactrian and Mithraic Coins, in the cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ by James Bird, Esq., vol. i., p. 293. 

Journal des Savants.—M. Raoul Rochette, a.p. 1834, pp. 328, 385. Supplé- 
ment, 1835, pp. 514, 577; note, 640, (Dr. Honigberger’s coins), 2me Supplément, 
A.v. 1836, February; Allard’s (i.e. Ventura’s) collection. 3éme Supplément, a.n. 
1838, p. 736; M. Court’s collection ; ditto, a.v. 1839, p. 89, ditto. 

Journal Aeiatique.—M. E. Jacquet, Feb. 1836, 3éme série, vol. i., p. 122; Sept. 
1836, vol. ii., p. 284; Nov. 1837, vol. iv., p. 401; Feb. 1838, vol. v., p. 163; May, 
1839, vol. vil., p. 385. 

Revue Numismatique, Blois.—‘ Ovilection Numismatique du Général Court: Rois 
de la Bactriane,’ par Ad. de Longperier, p. 81 (1839). 

Numismatic Journal (London).—‘ Greeco-Bactrian Coins,’ by Professor Wilson, 
vol. i., p. 14¢ (1837). ‘ Proceedings of the Numismatic Society’ (London). ‘Memoir, 
by Professor Wilson, on the recently discovered Greeco-Bactrian Coins, 14th Dee., 
1837. 

Numismatic Chronicls.— Major Cunningham, ‘ Monograms, etc.,’ vol. viii., p. 176. 
W. C. W. Vaux, Esq., on Bactrian Coins, vol. xvi., p. 108.] 
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Undopherres . . . . 


Inno-Parturan Dynasty. 


Miscellaneous ‘Acwaciden 


Vononess. 2 1 ww | Micon A 


Gondophares . . . i 


Kings . - - 6 + 


Inpo-Scyroian Princes or Kasvt. 


Kadphisss . 2 2... Ooerki . 2 we ew 
Kanerki . 2 ho i He | Baraoro  . 2. 1 we 
Kenorano Sassanians . 


ConTEMPORARY CLASSIFICATION. 


Euthydemus, 
Demetrius . . - Enkratides, 
Lysias. . . . . Heliokles. 
Amyntes. . . . Antialkides . . Antimachus .. . . . . . Agathokles 
Agathokleia. . . Archebius . . . Philoxenes . . Menander. . Pantaleon 
Apollodotus 
Diomedes 
Hermeus 
Su-Hermaeus (?) 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 267 (1841). 
No. 2. 
M. vz Barruotomar’s Lisr. 
1, Défection de Ia Bactriane et commencement du régne de Diodote, vers 266 


w 


= 


OPIS H 


10. 


ii. 
12, 


ay. J.C. 

Agathoelés succéde a son pére, vers 240 av. J. C. 

Euthyddme s’empare du tréne de la Bactriane par le meurtre d’Agathoclés 
215 av. J.C. 

Pantaléon se maintient dans le Kaboulistan oriental contre Euthydéme jusque, 
vers 214 av. J.C. 

Guerre d’Euthydéme avec Antiochus aprés 210 av. J. C, 

Traité de paix, conclu avec le Roi de Syrie, vera 206 av. J. C, 

Euthyddme fait des conquétes dans I’ Ariane et I’ Arachosic, vers 200 av. J.C. 

Demétriue fils d’Euthydéme succéde 4 son pére, vers 190 J.C. 

Eucratides s’empare de la royauté dans la Bactriane, Demétrius fonde une 
monarchie dans l’Arachosie et dans les contrées de YInde qui avaient été 
conquises par son pére vers 181 av. J. C. 

Eucratides fait pendant plusicures années la guerre & Demétrive et fnit par 
s'emparer de ses étate, vers 164 av. J.C. 

Encratides étend ses conquétes dans 1’Inde, vers 160 av. J. C. 

Meurtre d’Encratide, par son filg Heliocles, qui s’empare de la oouronne en 
Bactrianne, vers 155 av. J. C. 


- Tei commence Je démembrement graduel de la monarchie, et les données his- 


18. 
14. 


toriques semblent nous manquer pour tenter m&me un ordre chronologique 
quelconque. 

Antimachus fonde ur royaume dans la Drangiane ? 

Antialcides réunit sous aa domination ! Arachosie et la Kaboulistan oriental. 
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15, Ménandre fonde un puissant royanme dans l’Inde. 

16. Areace VI., Mitridate 1* roi Parthe, envahit la Drangiane, vers 146 av. J.C. 

17. Ohiite compléte de la Monarchie grecque-bactrienne, proprement dite, vers 139 
av. J.C. ‘Kohnes Zeitschrift,’ 1848, p. 76. 


The subjoined list has been abstracted from Major Cunningham’s 
lithographed table inserted in the eighth volume of the ‘Numismatio 
Chronicle,’ 1848. It will be found to enter into an elaborate detail 
of the epochal and territorial distribution of the various divisions of. 
the Bactrian empire. The assignment of the geographical boundaries 
is understood to have been primarily based upon the author’s inter- 
pretations of the mint monograms discovered on the coins of the 
different kings. It is needless to add that these results must be 
received with considerable cantion, as most of my readers will 
appreciate the ordinary difficulties environing the resolution of mono- 
grammatic combinations, as well as‘the obstacles that exist to the 
application of the preferable readings under even a well-defined system 
of comparative geography, a department in which we are sadly 
deficient in regard to the countries in question. 


No. 3. 


Masor Cunninenam’s Tashr. 
NO. B.C. 


1 266 Diodotus I. : . . . 
243 Diodotus tt Bactriana (including Sogdiana, Bactria, and Margiana). 


2 247 Agathocles ; P 
3 227 Pantaloss Fost pamuaia ent Nye 
4 220 Euthydemus—Bactriana, Ariana (including Aria, Drangia, Arachosia, and 
Paropamisade), Nysa, and subsequently Gandharilis, Peukelaotis, and 
Taxila. 
& 196 Demetrius—ditto, ditto; and, later in his reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, 
Larice 
6 190 Heliocles—Bactriana and Paropamisade. 
7 190 Antimachus Theos—Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila. 
8 185 Eucretides—Bactriana, Ariana, besides Patalene, Syrastrene, and Larice, 
ag well as Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila. 
9 173 <Antimachus Nikephoros—Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila, contemporarily 
with Eucratides’ retention of the rest of his dominions, 
10 165 Philoxenes— succeeds to Antimachus Nikephoros’ kingdom 
il Nicias—ditto, with the exeeption of Taxila. 
12 165 Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in Ariana, as well as Pata., Syr., Lay. 
13 Zoflus 
“4 Diomedes } follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 
16 Dionysius 
16 169 ‘Lysias—succeeds these in Paropamisadse, and obtains Nicias’ dominion of 
Nysa, Gand.. and Peuk.; while Mithridates I. possesses himself of 
Ariona, having previously gained Margiana from Eucratides. 
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17-180 Antialcidas—suceseds to Lysias’ kingdom. 

18°". -Amyntes salei 

19 pecan } follow Antialcidas. 

20 161-140 Menander—reigns in Paropamisade, Nyse, Gand., Peuk., Taxila, Por. 
Reg., Cath., Patalene, Syr., Lar. 

21 186 Strato—sneceeds, with the exception of the countries of Pata., Syr., Lar., 
which fall to Mauas. 

22 Hippostratus 

- Teeobes } follow Strato. 

24 126 Hermeus—rules over Parop., Nysa, Gand., Peuk. (The Su-Sakas obtain 
Arie, Drangie, and Arach., from the Parthians). 

26 Mausas—has Tuxila, Por. Reg., Cath., Pata., Syr., Lar. 

26 108 Kadphises—(Yuchi)—takes possession of Hermeus’ kingdom, and Taxila 


from Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 
27 Vonénes 


28 Spalygis Paropamisada. 

29 Spalirises 

80 110 Azas—succeeds Mauas, obtaining also, in 90 3.c., Nysa, Gand., and 
Peuk. 

$1 80 Azilisas—succeeds Azas in the three latter, adding Taxila, and the Puro- 
pamisade.. 

$2 80 The Soter Megas obtains the dominions of Azas, and subsequently those of 
Azilisas. 


' 60 The Yuchi again possess Parop., Nysa, and Tax., etc. 
838 26 Gondophares—reigns in Ariana. 


84 Abdagases (and Sinnakes or Adinnigaus)—ditto in ditto, less the Parap. 
AD. 


85 44 Arsaces (Ornospades or Orthomasdes)—ditto, ditto. 
66 107 Pakores Monnessos—ditto, ditto (Hidtheleh in Bactriana. [36 Orthagnea.] 
207 ~Artemon—in Aria, Drangia, Arachosia. 
Sassanians. 
* Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. viii., p. 175 (1843). 


No. 4. 
M. Lassen’s Lisr. 
Drm Grrecutsce-Baxrutscuzn unp Guirentscu-Inpiscuen Kowiex. 


1. Dre Griecumce-Baxtriscnen. 


Diodotus I., vor 250 vor Chr. G. 
Diodotus II., seit 2897 . . . . . Agathokles, in Badakshan und am obern Indus 
seit 245, 
Euthydemos, unabhingig seit 245; 
in Baktrien seit . . . . 222; Pantaleon. 
Demetrios, seit 205; beseigt wm 165. 
Eukratides, nach 180. 
Heliokles, seit 160; Lysias, nach 165; Antimachtm, seit 17¢ 
Archebios, 160-140; Antialkides; . -Philoxenes, um 160, 
Amyntas. 
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2. Dre Garecusca-Inviscuen Konice. 
Apollodotos, nach 160. 
Zoilos und Dionysios. 
Menandros, seit 144. 
Straton, um 124. 
Hippostratos, nach 114. 
Diomedes, Nikias, Telephos, zwischen 114 u. 100. 
Hermaios, 100—86. 
No. 6. 
Die InvosxyraiscHen unp Parrniscnen Kéntax. 


1. Caxa-Kénror. 


Mayes, nach 120 vor Chr G. Vonones, kurz vor u, nach Chr. G. 
Azilises, um 100. Spalygis. 

Axes, seit 95. Yndopherres, um, 90, 

Spalirisos, um 60. Abdagases, von 40 bis 30. 


2. Jugrrcnt-Kéyics. 
Kadphises I., nach 85 vor Chr. G. 
Kadaphes, und seine namenlosen Nachfolger etwa bis 60 v. Chr. G. 
Kadphises IL., seit 24 vor Chr. G., bis etwa 1. 

8. Turvenxa-Kénice. 
Hushka oder Oerki, von etwa 10 vor bis 6 nach Chr. @. 
Gushka, bis 10 nach Chr. G. 
Kanishka, oder Kanerki, bis 40. 
Balan, bis 46. 
Oer Kenorano, bis 60. 

‘ Indische Alterthumskunde,’ vol. ii., p. xxiv., published 1852. 


IV.—As I am compelled to avoid entering upon any such compre- 
hensive revision of the general subject as should justify my attempting 
to recast the order of succession of the Greek princes of Ractria and 
Northern. India, it becomes necessary that I should adopt, for the 
moment, some one of the list# above quoted, to serve as a basis for 
the arrangement of the annexed catalogue. I have therefore selected 
for. the purpose that of Major Cunningham, as being more full. in 
names, more facile of reference, and as grounded upon an examination 
of by far the most ample series of original specimens. 

This outline, it will be seen, was published many years ago, and 
I have no doubt its author would now be prepared to subject it to 
extensive modifications. I shall perhaps be pardoned, therefore, for 
anticipating some of the more obviously needed emendations. In 
regard to the tebles of monograms which scvompany this catalogue 
(pls. xi.o and xi.d), it may be necessary to explain that a degree of 
difficulty bas been experienced in the allocation of the several varieties 
of these enigmatical compounds. Some examples, that depart but 
slightly from combinations previously entered, have been inserted in 
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the plates independently in their modified form, in order to avoid the 
risk of the omission of what might eventually prove to be a separate 
symbol. And, further, some few monograms have been intentionally 
repeated, with a view to bring more distinctly together the complete 
group pertaining to a given monarch. 

The perpendicular lines dividing the associate ciphers (60 ef seg.) 
are inserted to mark the position in the field of the piece, in reference 
to the main device, occupied by each. 


I. Dioporvs. 
1.— Gold. 


Onverse :—Head of the king, with fillet, to the right. 

Revense :—Erect figure of Jupitcr, in the act of hurling the thunderbolt ; 2igis 
on the left arm; cagle in front of the left leg ; a chaplet in the 
ficld ; no monogram. 

LeGunp :-~BAZIAENZ AloAcToY. 
R. Rochette, ‘Jour. des Sav.;’ ‘Bibliothéqne Impériale,’ Captain 
Hay. (This last most perfoct coin has, in addition to the other 
symbols, a spear head in the field under the left arm); ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ p. 218; ‘Trésor de Numismatique,’ pl. Ixxii, 4.1 


2.—Tetradrachma. Similar types (Cunningham, ‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol viii., 
p- 178, and unpublished plates). 
Monogram, No. 1, with X. The chaplet is omitted. 


‘)—Drachma. Similar types. 
M. de Bartholomwi, ‘ Kéhnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, p. 75, pl. fig. 1, 
Monogram, No, 2, with C.a; chaplet, etc. 
Mr. Stokes’ and British Museum Coins, Monograms indistinct. 
Major Cunningham further cites in his table the Monogram No, 2* from the 
Coins of Jiodotus (‘ Num. Chron.,’ vol. viii., p. 179). 


II. Acatuoezes. 


1.—Tetradrachma (weight, 4 drachmes 14 grains Fr.) 
Onvensze :— Head, with fillet, to the right. AIoAoToT ZQTHPox. 
Reverse :—Erect figure of Jupiter, as in Diodotus’ coins. 
LeGEenD :—BAZIAETONTo® ATA@OKAEoTS AIKAIoY. 
Monogram, No, 3 (with chaplet). 
M. do Bartholomai, ‘ Kéhnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, pl. iii., fig. 2, p. 67. 
An equally perfect coin of similar types, in the possession of Mr. J, Gibbs, Bombay 
Civil Service, has the monogram No. 4. The piece in question is stated to 
weigh 270 grains, 


1 Coins bearing similar devices, from the mint of Antiochus II., may be referred 
to in pl. ii., fig. 1, p. 26, vol. i, of this work; Burnes’s ‘Bokhar&,’ pl. iii., fig. 8; 
‘ Ariana aye . 219; *Trésor de Numisms+ique,’ Ixxii.,, 83—Monograms: Mr. 
Gibbs’ coin (Tetrad.) A: (see Pi xlii., fig. 1 of this work); ‘Bibliothéque Impériale,’ 
B.; Captain Hay (Drachma) C; Mr. Freres’ coin (Drachma) C.« sssoviated with D. 
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2.—Tetradrachma. Plate xiii., fig. 3. (These leading numbers refer, in each case, 
to the plates inserted in this work.) 
Oavrnss :—Head of king. 
Revznsz:—Jupiter, with the left hand resting on a spear, and the right holding 
a figure of Diana Lucifera. 
LaGEnv :—BAZIAENE APA@oKAEOT2. 
Monogram, No. 5. Mr. Gibbs. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 3; ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1836, pl. ii., fig. 1; 
‘Trésor de Numismatiqne,’ Ixxiv. 
a)—Drachma. Similar types. 
Monogram, No. 3. 
‘Jour. des Sav.’, June, 1834, pl. fig. 2. ‘Grotefend’ (1839), p. 29. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 4. ‘Bibl. Imp.,’ Monogram, No. 6. 
3.—Drachma. 
Oxsverss :—Head of Bacchus, to the right. 
Reverse :—Panther, to the right, with a bunch of grapes in his fore-paw. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAENS ATAQOKAEOTS. 
No Monogram. 
‘Jour. des Sav.’, 1834, pl. fig, 1. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 6. 
‘Trésor de Numismatiquo,’ lxxiv., 2. 
4.—Q) Copper. Types as in No. 3, with the exception that the spear which appears 
doubtfully on the obverse of the former class is here distinct and 
positive, while, in lieu of the bunch of grapes, a small vine is 
introduced in front of the panther on the reverso. 
Monogram, No. 6. APaxwota (?) 


‘ Ariona Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 6. ‘Num, Jour.’, vol. vii., pl. iii, 80, 

Mr. G. H. Freeling, Bengal Civil Service, has a cast (in silver) from an apparently 

genuine original of this coinage, which bears the detached letters 1 in place 
of a monogram. 


5.—O Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 9. 
OxsvenseE :—Panther to the right. 
LeGend .—BASIAENS APA@OKAEoT2. 
Reverse :—Bacchante. 
Legenp, in Indian Palf, 4A fo} ct ae Agathuklayesa. 


‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., figs. 7, 8, 9.; and ‘Jour, dos Sav.,’ 1885, 

pl. i., fig. 1, 

Some varieties of these coins display mint marks or letters on the right of the 

Bacchante, The character is usually formed like a modern Hebrew 3 4; it 

may be either an Arian‘) d or a Pali 1 ne; at times, again, it takes the form 

of an Arian 4 ¢e or re. An analogous piece, in the British Muscum, exhibits 
the Greek letters 4H, on the obverse. 


ITT. Pawrarzon. 
1.) Debased silver (unpublished). 
Onvensn:—Type similar to No. 4. Agathocles. 
Reverss :-—Ditto. 
Lxaznp :—BAZIAENS NANTAAEONT®s. 
No monogram. Mr. H. Brereton, Bengal Civil Service. 
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2.—0 Copper. Pi, xxviii. fig. 8. [Types similar to No, 5. Agathocles.) 
Oxvexss :—Panther. 
Legunp :-——BAZIAENZ MANTAAEONTOS. 
Reverse :—Bacchante. 
Lzcenp, in Indian Pali, y:A J dd, Pantalevasa. 
Monogram :—3, “4, ete. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi. fig. 13. 


IV. Evrnypemvs. 
1,—Gold. 


Onvense :—Head of king to the right, with fillet. 
Ruversr :—Hercules seated on a rock, resting his club on a pile of stones. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAENZ ET@TAHMOT. 
Monogram, No. 7, according to ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. i., fig. 1. ; quoted from 
Pellerin, ‘Additions aux Médailles des Rois,’ p. 96. The ‘Bibl. Imp.’ coin, 
to my perception, has the monogram copied under Ne. 7 a. 
2.—Tetradrachma. PI. ii., fig. 3. 
Onvexsz :—~As in No. 1. 
Revense :—-Hercules, ctc., with his club resting on his right knee.? 
Monograms, Nos, 8, 8a, Aa, 9. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. i., figs. 2, 3,4. ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1834, pl. fig. 
2; 1836, pl.i., fig. 2. 
«)—Drachma, similar types. Capt. Hay. Monogram, 8a. 
Variant, pl. xiii. fig. 1. Reverse, type asin gold coin. Monogram, No. 10. 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1834, pl. fig. 3; Monogram, No. 11. 
Other coins have Monograms, Nos. 12, Ad, Ac, Aa. and Ad, 
‘ Ariona Antiqua,’ pl. xxi. fig. 1, has 12 with Ad. 
«)—Drachma, similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi, fig. 2. 


$.—Tetradrachma. Pl. xxxi. 3, and pl. xlii, figs. 2, 3.3 
Oxvense :—~Head of King. 
Reverse :—Hercules standing, to the front; head encircled with a chaplet; 
on the left arm are the club and lion’s skin; right hand extended. 
Monogram, No. 5. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. i., fig. 11. Monogram 5a. 


Variety. Other coins vary the reverse device, inasmuch as the extended right 
hand holds a second chaplet. British Muscum, Monogram, No. 84 (weight, 
260.4 gr.) Brereton ditto (weight, 258.5 gr.) 


“)—Drachma, as No. 3 variety. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. i, fig. 12; ‘Jour. des 
Sav,’ 1835, pl. i, fig.3; British Museum, plated coin, Monogram 5 ? 
4.—Didrachma. 


Onvenss :—-Laurelled head of Apollo to the left. 
Rauversz :—Tripod. R. Rochette, ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ Dec. 1838, p. 741, 


1 [Where the legends are omitted, they are to be understood to be identical with 
those cited on the latest occasion. } 

3 [I have had the obverses of the two coins, lately acquired by Messrs. Frere and 
Brereton, engraved, for the al tegs of enabling numismatists to compare the por- 
traiture, as here rendered, with the style of likeness prevailing on classes 1 and 2, an 
impression existing among our most practised’:ntiquarians that the contrasting dics 
represent the busts of two independent monarchs, a8 op to the idea of a likeness 
of one and the same person at different periods of his life.] 
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5.—O) Copper. Pl. xxxii., fig. 4. 
Osvznse :—Boarded head, to the right. 
Reverse :—Horse, free. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. i,, figs. 18, 14, 15. 


6.—C) Copper (small). 
Oxnverse :—Head indistinct. 
Reverse :—Erect figure of Apollo to the left, with arrow in the right and bow 
in the left hand. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii, fig. 1. 
7.—Q© Copper. : 


Onversy :—Head as in No. 4. 

Revexse :—Tripod, 

Monogram, No. 6a. Captain Hay; ‘Trésor de Numismatique,’ lxxii. 11; 
also ‘ Kohler,’ pl. i. 3.4 


V. Demetuius. 


1.—Tetredrachma. Head of king with fillet, to the right. 
Revzuse :—Minerva armed, to the front. 
Legenp :—BAZIAEQS AHMHTPIoT. 
Monogram, No. 13, with the letter A above the figure. 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1835 (Hénigberger’s coin), vol. i., p. 4, 18385; re- 
engraved in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii, fg. 8. ‘‘Trés. de Num.,’ 


lxxii, 14. 
2.—Tetradrachma. 
Oxvensxz :—Head of king, to the right, with helmet feshioncd like an elephant's 
head. 


Reverse :—Hercules, like No. 3, Euthydemus’ device, but his right hand is 
upraised in the act of placing the chaplet on his brow. 
LzeGEnd :—BAZIAEQN2 AHMHTPIoY. 
Mr. Gibbs’ coin, monogram, No.5. ‘ Kohler,’ p. 321. 
Monogram, No. 8a. R. Rochette, ‘Jour. des. Sav.’, 1838, p. 743. 
B.M. coins, monograms, Nos. 6 (weight, 263°) yrs.), 8a, and 14 (inferior 
execution, weight, 286 grs.) 


*)—Oboli. Plate xiii., fig. 2. Similar devices. ‘Asiana Antiqua,’ pl. ii, fig. 5. 
Monogram, 5. M. Raoul Rochette notices a Triobolus of this type, 
‘Jour. desSav.’, Deux. Supp. 16. ‘Trésor Numismatique,’ p. 149. 
Other monograms, 5d, 6, and 8a. 


b)——No. 4, pl. ii., ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ has the neck of the king bare. 
A second unpublished coin E. I. H. has the monogram No. 15 (02). 


3.—© Copper. 
OsvensE :—Head of Hercules. 
Reverse :—Apollo (?) 
Monogram, No. 15, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 3. 


1 [I have not been able to obtain a sight of Kéhler’s work ; I quote his coins from 
Grotefend, ‘ Die Miinzen der Kénige von Bactrien,’ 1839. ‘The original seems to 
have appeared under the following title: ‘Kébler, Médailles grecques de Rois de la 
Bactriane, du hore,’ etc. Petersbourg, 1822, 8vo. ‘Supplément 4 la suite des 
Méd. des Roia de fa Bactriane,’ sid, 18284 
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4.—Copper. 
Oxnverse as No, 3. 
Reverse :— Hercules; the right arm is upraised towards the head of the figure. 
Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. xi., pl. fig. 1. 
5,—-©) Copper. 


Onversx :—Elephant’s head. 
Reverse :—The Caduceus. 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. ix., p. 69; and vol. xi., pl. fig. 2. 


VI. Herrocuzs. 
1,—Tetradrachma. 
Oxnvznss :—Head of king to the right. 
Reverses :—Jove, standing to the front, with spear and thunderbolt. 
LEGEND : —-BAZIAENZ AIKAIOY HAIOKAEoTS. 
Grotefend, p. 30, quoting ‘Catalogue d’Ennery,’ p. 40." 
*Trésor de Numismatique,’ Ixxiii., 16. 
Monogram, No. 16. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii, fig. 6, 
British Museum coins, monograms, Nor. lla, B (weight of piece, 259-6 grs,) 
Mr. Gibbs’ coin, monogram 17. Mr, Brercton, ditto. Lady Salo, No. 16, 
A cast in the possession of Mr. Freeling has the letters Mr (No. 19) below the 
word AIKAIOT on the reverse. 


®),—-Drachma. similar types. ‘ Bibl. Imp.’ Monogram, 114. 


2,-—Tetradrachma. 
Osversz :—Helmeted head. 
Reverse :—Jupiter seated: the right hand holding a small figure of victory, the 
left resting on a spear. 
LxyGenp :--BAZIAENS AIKAIOT HAIOKAEov3. 
: Capt. Hay. 
3.—© Plated copper (Drachma ?). 
Onvensz :—Helmeted head, closely resembling that of Eukratides, within a 
marginal border of alternate drops and beads. 
Reversz#:—Jove seated. 
Lxcrwp (blundered) :—BAZIAEQS AIKAIOY IAIOKAEOTS. 


= Mr. E. C. Bayley; also, Capt. Hay. 
*)—Drachma. Similar types. 
Monogram 2. Capt. Hay. 


4,—Hemidrachma. 

Oxnvunse :—Head of king. 

LzGEnpd :--BAZIAEQZ AIKAIOT HAIOKAEoTS. 

Reverse :—Jove, as above, No. 1. 

Lugenp, in Bactrian-Palf or Arian characters, Mdhdrajase Diramikasa 
Heliyakreyasa. 
* Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 8. Monogram x. 

The orthography of the name in the Ariun varies at times to Heliyakresasa 
and Eliyakreyasa ; the former occurs on a coin in the E. I. H., with the 
monogram No. 84, Other hemidrachmas have monograms No. 20 and 20 
with 2. 


1 [Catalogue des Médailles du Cabinet,’ de M. d’Ennery. Paris, 1788.] 
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§.—0O Copper. PI. xliii., fig. 7. 
OxnverseE :-—~Head. 
Revenss :-~Elephant to the left,! 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii., fig. 7, monogram %. Other monograms, 
Nos, 8a, E.1.C. coin, 21, Mr. Frere, monogram No. 22. « 
These coins also differ occasionally in the expression of the Arian version of the 
name, exhibiting it as Heliyakreyasa and Heltyakraasa. 


6.—O Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 8. As No. 5, but the elephant on the reverse is to 
the right. 
7.—O Copper. 
Onversr :—Elephant, to the right. 
Ravense :--Bull. Capt. Hay.? 


8.—Copper. Plate xxviii, fig. 4. Degraded type. 
Onversz :—Head. 
Reverse :—-Figure as in No. 1. Legends corrupt and imporfect. 


9.—Copper. Plate xyv., figs. 12,13, 14. Degraded typo. 
Osvensr :—Head. 
Rezvense :—Horse, free, to the left. Legends corrupt aiid imperfoct. 


VII. Anrracttus @Eox. 


1.—Tetradrachma.3 (Cast.) 

Osvense :—Head with fillet. 
Lrounp :—AloAorov ZQTHPoX. 

Revensx :—Standing figure of Jupiter, as in the gold coinage of Diodotus. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAETONTOZ ANTIMAXOY @EoT.’ 
Monogram, No, 12. 

Capt. Hay. Mr. Brereton has a similar forgery with the same 
monogram. 


2.—Tetradrachma. 
Oxnvensz :—Head of king, to the right, with Causie. 
Reverse :—Neptune, to the front, with trident and palm-branch. 
Lecenn :—BAZIAEQS @EoT ANTIMAXOT. 
‘ Kohler,’ i. 10, reproduced by ‘ Mionnet,’ sup. viii. 466. 
Monogram, No. 23. British Museum coins, monogram No. 8a and 23. 
Lady Sale and Mr. Brereton, also No. 23. 


*)—Drachma. British Museum, monogram No. 23. 


1 [The Arian legends, like the Greck, are ordinarily omitted after one insertion ; 
where not otherwise noted, therefore, the succeeding coins are to be understood to 
bear similar epigraphs.] ‘s : 

3 (I am indebted to Mr. E. C. Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, for most of 
these notices of Captain W. E. Hay’s coins. I myself have scen only the silver 
pieces of that officer’s valuable collection.} ; : aes 

3 [It is needless to say that this important piece, which, though a cast, is evi- 
dently taken from a genuine antique, necessitates the promotion of Antimachus 
hous to a close proximity, if not to a contemporaneous existence, with the founder 
of the Bactrian independence. This coin was not known in England when Art. iii, 
vol. i., went to press.] 
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) —Hemidrachma (31:7 grs.). British Museum coin, monogram No, 9a, A second, 
monogram No. 23. 


Major Cunningham (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. ix., p. 872) describes a ‘ plated’ 
hemidrachma of Antimachus Theos, with the monogram ‘ Xo,’ 


#).—Obolus. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 12. Monogram 8a. 


VIII. Everatives. 
1.—Tetradrachma. Pi. xlii., fig. 2. 
Oxnvense .—Bare head of the king, with fillet. 
Revexse :—Apollo, bow in the left, and arrow in the right hand. 
Lecenp :~BASIAENS EYTKPATIAOT. 
‘Kohler,’ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 4, monogram No, 9a." 
Lady Sale, same monogram. See also ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ Sept., 1835, i. 5; 
‘Mionnet,’ sup. viii.; British Museum coins, monograms Nos. 10, 24, 25; 
‘Bib. Imp.,’ No. 26; M. le Duc de Lnynes, No. 5e. 
*)—Drachma. Similar types. Pl. xiii. 6. General Fox, monogram 29, 


2.—Obolus. Plate xxxii,, fig. 10. 
Onvensz :—Bare head of king. 


Reverse :—Caps and palm-branches of Dioscuri. Same legend as No 1, 


Monograms, Nos, 8a, 13a, 27, 28, 28a. 
3.—Obolus, 


OxversE :~—Helmeted head of king. 
Reverse :—As in No. 2. 
‘ Ariana, Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 5. Gen. Fox, monogram No. 13a. 
E. 1, H., 18a, M, and 19a, British Museum, monog. 12—i.e. N. 
4,—-Tetradrachma, 


Onversz :—Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 
Reverse :—Dioscuri, charging. 
British Museum. Monogram 8a. 


*)—Drachme, Pl. xiii., fig. 6. Similar types. 


‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1836, ii., 3. ‘Trés. de Num.,’ pl. Ixxiii. fig. 2. 
B.I., monogram 11. 


5.—Tetradrachma. PI. xlii, fig. 4, p. 126. (Weight of E. 1. H. coin, with suspend- 


ing loop, 265: \. 
Oxvenrss :—Helmeted head of king. ee Tem) 

Leecunp :—BAZIAETZ MEFAZ ETKPATIAHZ, 

Reversa :— Male and female heads, uncovered and unadorned with fillets, 

Leaenn :—HAIOKAEoT= KAI AAOAIKHZ. 

Monogram, No, 134. ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.,’ vol. viis, pl. xxvil., fig. 1. Re- 
engraved in ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 7, from the original 
coin. 

Col. Sykes’ east, from a possibly genuine coin of this class, and a second repro- 
duction from the same or a similar original, in the possession of Mr. Brereton, 
both have the monogram No. de. 


1 [Where the monogram facsimiles in the plates differ from the published speci- 
mens, it must be understood that my copy has béen taken anew from the ie a 
pieces, and does not follow the engraving, cxved for the mere illustration of the 
numiamatic classification. ] 
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6,—Tetradrachma. Plate xiii., fig. 5. (Weight of selected spocimens in the British 
Museum, 258 and 259 grains.) 


Osvenrss :—Helmeted head, to the right. 
Reverse :—Dioscuri, charging. 
LEGEND :~-BAZIAENS MEFAAoT ETKPATIAOT. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., figs. 1, 2, 3. Monograms 13a, 27, 29. 

British Museum, Monograms, Nos. 5, 11¢, 13a, 29, 30, 31. Lady Sule, No. 28a, 
B.I. Monograms, M, 29. Mr. Bayley. Monogram, 4 with HT in the field. 
Capt. Robinson, Monograms 13a, 28a, 
*)—Drachma. ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1834, pl. fig. 5: 18365, pl. i., fig. 6.‘ Trés. 
de Num.,’ xxiii. 6. British Muscum, monogram N. B.I. 283. Hay, 6e, 


7.—Tetradrachma. 
Oxnvenrsse :—Helmeted head of the king, to the left, with a portion of the bust 
displayed; the right arm raised in the act of durting a juvelin, 
Reverse : — Dioscuri. 
LEGEND :-~BAZIAEQZ MEFAAcY ETKPATIAOY. 
Monogram 5 (?) ‘Kohler,’ i. 8. ‘Trés de Num.,’ pl. Ixxiii , fig. 7. 


8.—@ Copper. 
Onversz :—Héad of Apollo to the right. 
Revenssz :—Horse, free, to the left. 
LeGenp :—BAZIAEQS EYKPATIAoT. =‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 7. 


9.—C© Copper. PI. xiii. fig. 7, Of similar devices and legends to No. 6. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii, fig. 8, monogram, No. 21. Mr. Bayley, 
No, 40. 
10.—O Copper. 


OxnversE :—Helmeted head, to the left, with javelin. 
Ruvruse :—Dioscuri. 
LgeGEenp :—BAZIAEQ% MEFAAoT ETKPATIAOT. 
‘Kohler.’ ‘Mionnet,’ viii. 470. British Musoum, monogram 32. 


11.—Q© Copper. Size, 3. British Museum. 
Onvenss :—Helmeted head to the left. 
Reverss :—A single horseman at the charge. 


12.—0 Copper. Small coin. Pl. xxxii., fig. 11. 
Onvensz :—Bare head of king to the right. 
Leg@enp :—BAZIAEQ MEFAAoT ETKPATIAOT. 
Reverss :—-Caps and palm-leaves of the Dioscuri. 
LecGenp In ARIAN :—Mahdrajasa Eukrdtidasa. 
« Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii, fig. 12. ‘Trés, de Num.,’ lxxiii. 13, 


13.—2 Copper. PI. xiii, figs. 8-10. 
Oxnverse :—Helmeted head, as in No. 6. 
Reverse :-~Dioscuri. 
Laoenp in Agian :-—-Mdhdrajasa Eikrdtidasa. 
Monograms, 172, 21, 27, 284, 31 with E, 33, 330, 34, 34a, 35, 350, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 41, 48, 44, 46, 
‘ Ariana Antigua,’ pl. iii., figs. 9,10. ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1836, pl, i., 
fig. 7. 
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14.—() Copper. 
Osvenss :-—Helmeted head to the right. 
Reverse :—Seated figure to the left, with a small elephant at the side (as in 
Antialkides’ coin, No. 1). 
Leaenp indistinct. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 11. 


15, Copper. 
Osvenst :—Helmeted head of king to the left, with javelin. 
Ruverse :—A winged figure of Victory to the right, with chaplet and palm 
branch. 
Lzcxnp defective. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 5, monogram 13a. 


16.1) Copper. 
Oxnvensz :—Helmetod head of king to the right. 
Reverse :—Victory to the left, extending a chaplet. 
Agian LEGEnD :—(Maharajasa) Rajadirajasa Eukratidasa. 
‘ Aviana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fg. 6, and British Museum, monogram 
40a. Mr. Bayley, monogram, 40. 
Additional monograms of Eucratides, Nos. 8c, 274, 334, 42. 


IX. ANTIMACcHUS NIKH#0Pox. 


l.—Hemidrachma, Plate xv., fig. 3. 
OxnveRsE:—Winged figure of Victory, to the left, with palm branch iu her 
right, and fillet in her left hand. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAENZ NIKH@oPoT ANTIMAXOY. 
Revenrss :—King’on horseback, to the right. 
Anian Lecenp :—Mdhdrajasa jayddhardsa Antimakhasa. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii, fig. 16. 
Prof. Wilson was under the impression that all these coins bore the same mono- 
grams, Nos. 3lq (‘Ariana Antiqua,’ 274); thcy arc now found to include the 
symbols classed under the following numbers, 27, 31, 46, and 46a, 


2.—) Copper. PI. xv., 4. 
OxsvensE:—Demeter, to the front; cornucopia on her left arm. Legend im- 


perfect. 
Revunse :— Winged figure of Victory, to the left. 
Arntan Lecrenp :~—~Mdhdrajasa . . . . Antimakhasa. 


‘Ariana Antiqua, pl. ii., fig. 16. Monogram = 
3.—0 Copper. 
Osverss :—The skin of an animal (?) 
LuGenp :—BAZIAENS NIKH0P0T ANTIuaxov. 
Reverse :— Wreath and palm-branch. 
Antan Lucenp :~—Mdhdrajasa . . . .  Antimakhasa. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 11. Monogram 47. 
A silver cast of a genuine coin, in the possession of Mr. Bayley, definitely 
determines the attribution of this piece, contributing the full counterpart 
names as inserted above. It bears the monogram No. 27.! 


1 [See also Cunningham, ‘Jour. As, Soe. Beng,’ April, 1840, p. 392.] 
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X. Pxinoxeres. 


1.—Didrachma, Plate xv., fig. 1. 
Oxvense :— Helmeted head of king, to the right. 
Leann :—BASIAENS ANIKHToY SIA0EENoT. 
Reversx : —Horseman with helmet, as on the obverse of Antimachus Nikephorus’ 
coins. 
Anan Lecunp :—Mahdrajasa dpadihatasa Pélasinasa, 
‘Jour, des, Sav.,’ 1836. ii.,5. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii., fig. 17. 
Monogram No. 22a, 
*)—O Hemidrachma, of similar devices, Monograms No, 48a, with 2. 


Mr. Bayley. 
b)—-( Obolus (?). Types and legends as above. The Arian namo is written, 
Phalasinasa, Monogram No. 35¢. Captain Robinson. 


Mr. Frore has a silver cast of an apparently authentic didrachma, which supplies 
us with a varicty of this obverse type. The king's head is here uncvvored, 
On the reverse, traces of the monogram 31a are visible. The Arian transcript 
of the name commences with the letter Paz. 


2.—-() Hemidrachme. 
Onvenss :—Bare head of king with fillet, to the right. Legend as above. 
Revzxsx :—Device and legend as in No. 1. 
Monogram No. 48a, with =. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi. fig. 13. 
Colonel Abbott. Monograms, Nos. 22, 8. 
8.—0 Copper. Plate iii., figs. 6, 7; plate xv., fig. 2. 
Osvexse : —Demeter, with tho ordinary Greek legend. 
Reverse :—Humped bull, with the usual Arian legend ; the initial of the name 
is indifferently expressed by Pi or Phe, ; 
‘Jour. des, Sav.,’ 1836, ii., 6. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii. fig. 18. 
Monogram Nos, 48a, 48a with X on reverse, 48, 49,50. B.I., 51 (?) with a 
Bactrian 4 7 on reverse. Mr. Brereton. Monograms 22a, with 
an Arian v on reverse, 48u and 484, with ¥ on reverse. 
4.—() Copper. ; 
Onvenss :-—-Crowned figure, with a long spear. 
Lzcunp :—BAZIAEQS ANIKHToT S1AOZENOT. 
RevensE:--A figure of Victory. Captain Hay, 


X*. Apremrporvs. 
1,—-Hemidrachma,! 
2.—0 Copper. 
Onvers8 :—Erect figure, with the right arm upraised. 
LEGEnp :—BAZIAEQZ ANI«ytov apreMIAQPov. 
Revursx :--Bull, ag in Philoxenes’ copper coins. 
Antw Lzcenp :—-(M)dhdrajasa Apadihdta(sa A)ti(midarasa). 
Mr. Bayley. 
These legends have beon completed from a more perfect coin figured and assigned 
by Major Cunningham (‘ Jour. As, Soc. Beng.,’ 1854, p. 668). 


1 [Mr, Brereton deposes to the discovery of a coin of this description, which has 
from his own possession to that of Major Cunningham. He is under the im. 
pression that the types are—Obveres: King’s head. Reverse: Minerva Promachos.] 
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I conclude that this Artemidorus is the monarch styled Artemon in Major Cun- 
ningham’s list above cited; but if so, the style and fabric of his coinage must 
very materially alter his assumed date and position in the general list as deter- 
mined by that numismatist. 


XI. Nictas. 


1.—0 Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 5. 
Oxnverse : ~Head of king, to the right. 
Lecenp :—fafltAEWC CWTHPOL NIKIov. 
Reverse : —Horseman, as in No. 1, Philoxencs. 
Anan Lecenp :—Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa . . KUABA. 
Colonel T. Bush, See also Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.,’ 
vol. xi, p. 136, : 


XII. Apoiioporvs. 


1.~-@© Hemidrachma, Plate iii., fig. 4; also pl. xiv., fig. 4. 
Onverse : — Head of king. 
LEGEND :—BASIAENZ ZNTHPoE KAI SIACMAToPoz AMoAACACToY. 
Reverse :—Thessalian Minerva to the left. 
Arun LeGEenp:—Mahdrajasa Tradatasa Apaladatasa.' 
Monograms, Nos. 38a, 386, 51, 51a, 612, 62, 53. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 13. 
2.—0 Hemidrachma, Plate xiv., fig. 5. ee ee 
Osverse :— Elephant. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAENS SNTHPoX AMoAAACToY. 
Reverse :—Humped bull. 
Legend as in No. 1. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 14, 
Monograms 22d, and the entire suite, together with the combinations indi- 
cated under euch number, from 64 to 59, both inclusive. 


3.—C© Hemidrachma. Types and legends as No. 2. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 15. 


1 [The Arian orthography of the name of Apollodotus varies considerably in the 
different specimens of his extensive mintages. I notice in some instances a dot at the 
foot of the initial 2, which elsewhere constitutes the sign of the long sound of that 
vowel, This ia the solitary occasion upon which I have observed its use in defining 
more precisely the power of the ordinary 9 initial. And, however little, to our ideas, 
the exact definition of the phonetic elements of the name may require the hard a in 
this place, we can scarcely understand the sign as purporting anything else, especial! 
when we observe the lax method of insertion or omission of the same quantitive mar! 
in other words, The antepenultimate d@ is used indifferently in its simple form, or 
with the additional horizontal foot stroke, the precise import of which is yet undeter- 
mined, and, finally, the @ occurs in its normal shape, with the dot of @ following 
hard a, The penultimate is also subject to modification, usually appearing under the 
form of the pro er “] = ¢, but at times bearing the foot stroke ordinarily reserved to 
distinguish a = d, of assimilate outline ; but to show the irregularities practised 
in this respect, this extraneous mark is added to the ¢ in the name, while on the 
same coin the special definition is rightly reserved to discriminate the 4. = d from the 
‘| =¢in Tradatasa. It must be added, however, that in some instances the super- 
fluous foot stroke, in ‘the penultimate of apalucatase takes the form of an equally 
needless hard « medial.) 


Cun 
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4.—0 Copper. Small coin. 
Oxsvenss :—~Figure of Apollo, with bow and arrow, to the right. 
Legend as in No. 1. 
Revers :~--Tripod. | Legend as usual. © Monogram, No. 88a. 
Captain Robinson. Mr. Brereton, monogram 37 (?) 


5.—Q© Copper. Large coin. Plate xiv., fig. 6. 
Osversz :—Apollo, with arrow, to the right. | Legend as in No. 2. 
Reverse :—Tripod. Legend asin No. 1. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 16. ‘ Jour. des Sav.,’ 1834, pl. fig, 6. 


Variant. (© Copper. Coin of inferior execution. Legends arranged on three 
sides of a square, instead of in the usual marginal circle. 
Bactrian monogram, gt, with d or #. 
Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. ix., p. 867. 


6.—C Copper. Similar devices and legends to No. 5. 
Monograms 63, 64. 


7.—C Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 7. 
OnversE:—Apollo to the front, with the bow in the left and the arrow in the 
right hand. Legend as usual. 
Reverse:—Tripod. Legend as usual. ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1886, i. 7. 
Variants. Small coin. Pl. xiv., fig. 8; also ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv. figs. 
17, 18, and small coin No. 19, 
Monograms Nos. 8, 8a, 21, 52a, 67, and the entire suite 65—76. 


8.— Copper. Middle size. 

Oxsverse :—‘ Figure of Apollo standing to the left, clothed in the anaxyris, with 
chlamys behind, a quiver at his back; an arrow in his right hand, 
his left resting on his bow ; inclosed in a frame of oblong globules, 
BAZIAENS BA[?]... , AHoAAoAvToY.’ 

Reverse :—‘Tripod; in the field, a symbol which seems to be a military ensign.’ 

Arianian inscription imperfect [Apaladutasa}. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 291, quoting ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ Dec. 1838, p, 762. 
B.I. Monogram 38. Small coin, 38a. Col. Bush. Arian Monogram, No. 76. 


9.—0 Copper. Small coin. Plate xlii., fig. 6. Unique. 
OsversE .—Apollo as in No. 8. Legend altogether wanting. 
Reversz :— Symbol figured in the plate. 
Apmn Lzeoenn :— Maharajasa Tradatasa Apaladatasa. Col, T. Bush. 


10.—0 Copper, Small coin. 
Oxsversz :~ Bull. 
ReveuskE :—~Tripod, surrounded vy 2 bossed margin. No Legends. B.I. 


11.—0 Copper (middle size), indifferent execution. 
Onvunsz:—Apollo “?) seated, to the right, a bow in left hand, 
Legemp :—BAZIAEQZ ZOTHPOZ...... oAoToT. 
Revunex :—Tripod, within a frame. | Legend imperfect, . . . paladatasa (?). 
Monogram, No. 77. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
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XIII. Zornes. 
1,—Hemidrachma, 
Oxsversz :— Head of king, to the right, with fillet. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAEQNS AIKAIOY ZOIAOT. 
Reverse :— Hercules, as in Demetrius’ coins, but the right hand holding the 
chaplet is not upraised. 
Anan Lecenp :—Mdhdrajasa Dhramikasa Jhotlasa. 
Monogram, No. 30. 
Lady Headfort, No. 31. Captain Robinson, No, 46. Colonel Abbott, 
No. 78. Mr. Bayley, No. 79. 


2.—Tlemidrachma.! These coins have a great similitude, in their die execution, to 
the small Philopator coins of Apollodotus. 
OnversE :—As No. 1. 
LzGEnp :—BAZIAEQS SOTHPoX ZOIAoY. 
Reverse :-~Thessalian Minerva. 
Arian Lecunn :—Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Jhoilasa. Monogram No. 60. 
Colonel Abbott. Mr. Bavley, No. 80. 
8.—0 Copper. 
Osverrse :—Head of Hercules covered with the lion’s skin, to the right. 
LecEnp :—BAZIAEQS AIKAIOT ZNIAoT. 
Reverse :—Club, with bow in its case, surrounded by a chaplet, 
Arian Lecenp :—J€dhdrajasa Dhramikasa Jhoilasa. 
Monogram No. 79. Lady Headfort. 


4.—©) Copper. Similar types to the Apollodotus coin, No. 5, with the addition of 
a small elephant at the back of the figure, in the field of the obverse. 


Legends as in No. 2, but the Greck cpigraph is less correctly rendored. 
Monograms Nos. 81, 82, 83. 


6.—Q©) Copper (small coin). 
OnversE :—Elephaut, to the right. Epigraph illegible. 
Reversk :—Tripod. 
Anan Leaenp: —Mahdrajasa Tradatasa Jhoilasa. 
Arian Monograms, dit, Bh, and a with ¢. Colonel Bush. 


XIV. Dromeves. 


1.—c Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 3. 
Oxversz :— Dioscuri standing, to the front. 
LEGEND :—-BAZIAEQS ZOTHPOS AIOMHAOT. 
Reverse. Arian Lecenp:—Mehdrajasa Tradatasa Diyamedasa. 
. Monograms Nos. 31, 31 with 3. Mr. Brereton. 48¢ with 2. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., fig. 1. 


\ [Major Cunningham has published a degraded type of this class, which he ey 

ses to have formed part of ‘a coinage (that;-was re-issued and perhaps imitated s 
the a EB in their own names.’ ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ (1854) p. 692, and pi. 
xxry., fig. 11. 
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XV. Drowysrvs. 


1,—Hemidrachma (of inferior execution, similar in its aspect to the Philopater coins 
of Apollodotus). 4 
Osvzrse :— Head with fillet, to the right. 
LecEnD:—BASIAENZ ZNTHP0S AIONYZIoT. 
Revers :—Thessalian Minerva. 
Anan Lecenp:—Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Dianistyasa, 
Monogram (as in Apollodotus’ coins), No. 60, standard type. Col. Abbott. 
A second specimen gives the % in the name more after the form of a proper 
sigma. The outline of the MW, in the Arian legend, is also modified in the 
duplicate coin, which, however, bears the same monogram. 


2.—C Copper. 
Oxsversx :—Apollo, to the right, as in Apollodotus’ coins, 
LucEnp :—BAZSIAEQS SATHPoZ AIONYZIovT. 
Reverse:—Tripod. Arian Legend imperfect. 
Monogram No. 84, consisting of Arian letters, Sk and A. B.I., mon. 85, 
British Musoum, ‘Num, Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 5, 


3.—0 Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 7. Unique. 
OxvenrsE :—As in No. 8, Apollodotus. No legend. 
Reverse :—Device, as represented in the plate, 
Arian Lecenp :—Miharajasa Tradatasa Diyanisiyasa, 
Colonel Bush. 


XVI. Lystas. 


1,—Hemidrachma. Plate xliii., fig. 4. 
Oxnverse :—-Head of king, with helmet in the shape of an eclephant's head: 
similar to the Demetrius’ type. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAEQS ANIKH1T0T ATZIOY. 
Reverse :— Hercules standing, to the front, as in the Dometrius’ prototype, 
Antan Lecenn :—Mahdrajasa Apadihitasa Lysikasa. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii,, fig. 9. Monogram 86, .‘ Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. xxi., fig. 9. Monogram 87. B.1., monogram 86, Colonel 
Abbott. Monograms 82, 86, 87. ; 


2,—Hemidrachma. 

Oxsvense :—Head of the king, with the ordinary helmet. 

Reverses :—Hercules, as above. The legend varics in the Arian definition of 
the name, which at times exhibits the initial vowel a, and at 
others the letter , as the penultimate. 

The seven specimens of this mintage that I have had an opportunity of examining 

all have the monogram No. 86. ‘Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 1, 


3.—c) Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 12, 
Oxnvense :—Bust of king, to the right, head uncovered, with a club resting on 
the shoulder. 
Revense :—Elephant, to the right, as in Heliocles’ coins. Legend as above, the 
name being usually spelt with a &. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii., fig. 10. ‘Num. Jour.,’ vii., pl. ii, 22. 
Monograms Nos. 84, 22, 88. 
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4,—©) Copper. 
Oxnveusy :— Bust of the king, as in No. 3. 
Revers: :—Elephant, to the right. (Listasa.) 
Monogram No. 24a. : Colonel Bush. 


Lystas AND ANTIALKIDES. 
1,—0 Copper. 
Onvensz :—Baro head of king, to the right. 
Lecenp :—BAZIAEQS ANIKHToT ATZIoY. 
Reverse :—Caps and palm-branches of the Divscuri. 
Arian Luoenp :— Méhdrajasa Jayadharasa ANTIALIKIDASA. 
Captain Hay, 
XVII. ANTIALKIDEs. 
1.—Tetradrachma. 
Osverse :—Bare head of king. 
Leeenp :— BAZIAEQS NIKH#vPoT ANTIAAKIAOY. 
Reversz:—Jove enthroned, with a small figure of Victory in his right hand ; 
minute elephant in front, etc. 
Anan Leounp :—Mahdrajasa Jayadharasu Antialikidasa, 


Monogram No. 86. Colonel Abbott. 
*),—-Hemidrachma. Similar types. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii., fig. 12. 
Monograms No. 84, 22, 86. 
2.—Drachma. 


OBvERSE :—-Head of king, with Causia. 
Reverse :—As in No. 1. 
Monogram No. 81. B.I. 


*),.Hemidrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 2. 
In some specimens the smal) clephant faces the scated figure. 
Monograms Nos. 84, 22, 31, 86. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii, fig. 12. 


3.— Hemidrachma. 
Oxvenss :—Head, with the ordinary crested helmet. 
Reverse :~—Device as usual. 
Monograms 82, 86. Ariana Antiqua,’ No. 3, p. 277. 


4.—CE Copper. 
Oxsvense :— Bust, with uncovered head. The right hand grasps the thunderbolt.! 
Reverse .—Caps and palms of the Dioscuri. 
Monograms 8, 31, 86, 87. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ No 6, p. 279. 


&.—O Copper. Plate xiv., figs. 9, 10, 11. 
Similar devices. 

These two classes of coins vary occasionally in the subordinate typical details,* 
and the Arian definition of the name is irregular in the general series, in the 
interchange of the dental and cerebral d, ag the penultimate consonant. 
Monograms, Nos. 84, 22, 30 (?), 49a, 87, 874. 


1 [Major Cunningham supposes this to t~ the head of ‘Jupiter Nicephorus. 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. ix., p, 874]. 
2 [Bx. Gr., ‘Num, Chron.,’ vii., pl. ii, fig. 21.) 
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XVIII. Asywras. 


1.—Didrachma. Much damaged. (Weight, 128 grs.) 
Onvursr :—Helmeted head, to the right. 
Lecenp : —BAZIAEQE NIKAToPoy AMYNToY. 
Reverse :—-Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 
Arian LEGEND :—Mdhdrajasa Jayadharasa Amitaea. 
British Museum. Monogram No. 202. 
‘Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig, 2. 
2.—0 Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 1., 
Oxsvense :-~ Head of king, to the right. 
RevensE :—Minerva armed, to the left. 
Monogram No. 88. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii., fig. 14, 


XIX. AncHesivs. 
1,—Tetradrachma. 
Osvznrse :—Bare head. 
LaGEenp :—BAZIAEQ2 AIKAIOT NIKH#oPot APXEBIoY. 
Reversx :— Jupiter standing to the front, with spear and thunderbolt. 
Anan LeGEenp :—Mdhdrajasa Dhramtkasa Jayadharasa Arkhabiyasa. 


Monogram No. 89. Colonel Abbott.! 
*).—Hemidrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 1. 
Similar types and legends. 


; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ii., fig. 8. Monogram No. 86. 
2.—Tetradrachma. 
Oxverss : — Helmeted head. 
Reverse :—As No. 1. 
Monogram No. 20a. Colonel Abbott. 


3.—Hemidrachma. 
OxsvensE :~ Bust of the king with bare head, to the left, a javelin in the right 
hand, as in one of the common classos of Menander'’s coins (No. 2.) 
Reverse :—Jove (Neptune?) as above. 
Monograms, No. 8a with 90. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xzi., fig. 10. 


4.—© Copper. 
Osverse :—Victory, to the right, extending 2 chaplet. 
Reverss :—An owl. Monogram 89. 
R. Rochette, ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1839, p. 104. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 280, 


5.—0 Copper. Similar devices. British Museum monograms, Nos. 89 and 89a. 
‘Num, Chron.,’ vol. xvi., pl. p. 108, fig. 3. 


1 [I regret to say that my available notes on the typical details of Colonel Abbott's 
coins are very imperfect. I was greatly pressed for time on the only opponsanity " 
had of inspecting his rich and varied collection ; and, at the moment, enter 
design of publishing the result of my scrutiny ; hence my memoranda refer te 
doubtful and difficult readings, special coincidences of , and mono; 
data, rather than to the dée specifications ordinaril a oa oe ed by exact entails 
science. Further, I have to note, that my compulsory haste denied me even @ bare 
‘i ht of the copper series of a cabinet whose silver specimens promised so much; and, 


whose contents in that metal, whether in re; to ion of selection or 
pee fection of Ez are unequalled by any public or private collection I have 
therto examined 


Vor. 11. 13 
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XX. MENANDER. 


1.—Didrachma, (E.1.Cscoin. Weight, 151-0 grs.) 
Oxsverst :—Bare head of king, to the right. 
LzcEnp :—BAZIAEN ZQTHPOY MENANAPOT. 
Reverse :—Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 
Arian Leaenp :—Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Menadrdsa. 


Monograms, ¥ and 30. Mr. Brereton, monogram, 84. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 13. 


*)—Hemidrachma, Plate iii., fig. 5. Same types. Monograms, 18a, 18 associated 
with 93 on the same field, 22c, 81, 46a repeated on the same coin, 
79, 86 repeated, 86 with T, E, and %, severally associated on the 
same field, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 14. 
2.—Didrachma (cast). British Museum. 
Oxversz :~Bare head of king, to the left ; the right hand grasps a javelin. 
Reverse :—~ Minerva to the left. Monogram 27. 


*)—Hemidrachma, Same types. Monograms, 84, 22, 27, 31, 46, 46a, 86 with 3. 


>)~—Hemidrachma. Pl. xiv., fig. 1. Similar devices, but Minerva faces to the 
right, and the legonds are arranged in one continuous circular scroll, 
Monograms, 27, 3lu, 46. 


3.—Didrachma. 
Osverse :— Head of king with helmet, to the right. 
Revurse :—~ Minerva. Lady Headfort. 
»)-——Hemidrachma, Monograms, 82, 22, 22¢, 27, 31, 46a repeated, 86, with %, 91. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iii., fig. 15. 
4.~Hemidrachma. 

Osvenrsz :~Head of king, to the left, with helmet and javelin. 

Revegrsu :—Minerva. 
Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 2, 
§.--Hemidrachma. 

Onversz : ~~ Helmeted head, as in No. 3. 

ReversE :— An owl. Monograms, 27, 31. 


6.—C) Copper. Large coin. Weight, 550°5 grains. 
OxversE :—Helmeted head of king, to the right. 
Rzvenrsz :-—~—Horse, free. Monogram, No. 30 (?). Mr, Brereton. 3rereton, 


7.—0 Copper. Weight, 316 grains. 
OxveErsz :-~Bull’s head, to the front. 
Reverse :—Tripod. 
Monograms, 8a; another coin (in weight, 228 grs.), 8a; a third, No. 31a, 
with an Arian m in the field. Mr. Brereton. 


8.--0 Copper. Plate xxxii, fig. 8. Weight, 842 grains. 
Opvzrse :—Bare head, to the right. 4 
Reverse :—A dolphin, Monogram £%, with H on the field. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 3. 
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9,—C Copper. 
Oxnverse : —Bare head, to the left, with javelin, as in No. 2. 
Reverse:—Minerva, to the right. | Monograms, 27, 31, 71. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 7. 
10.—c Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 3. 
Oxnverse :— Helmeted head, to the right. 
Reverse :—Winged figure of Victory, to the right, with palm-branch and 
wreath. Monograms, 27, 31, 46, 71, 93. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., figs. 5, 6. 
a)—D Copper. 
Reverse :—Victory, to the left. 
Monograms, 31a, with B. Another coin has B alone. 
: Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., ‘fig. 4. 
There are other subordinate varieties of these coins, see ‘Ariana Antigna,’ p. 285. 


11.—0 Copper. Plate xxxii,, fig. 6. 
OsveRsE :—Helmeted head, to the right. 
REVERSE : - Owl, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 8. 








12,—0 Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 5. 
Oxsvenss :—Helmeted head, to the right. 
Reverse :—Shicld of Minerva. Monograms, M (?), 46, 46a. 
: ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 12. 








18 —O Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 9. 
OsversE :—Bour’s head. 
Reverse :—Palm branch. Monogram, H. 


‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. iv., fig. 9. 
14.~C Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 2. 


OxverseE :— Elephant’s head, 
Reversn .— Club of Hercules. 
Monograms, 27, associated in the scveral instances with the isolated letters 
AA; 31, ditto, A.4. Colonel Bush, Arian monogram, San, 
‘ Aviana Antique,’ pl. iv., fig. 10. 
15.—( Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 7. 
OsvERSE :— Wheel. 


Reverse :—Club. _‘ Ariana.Antiqna,’ pl. iv., fig, 11. 


16.—0 Copper. 
Onverse.— Minerva to the left, with a spear resting on her left arm—shield in 
front of the knee—right hand extended. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAED% AIKAIo. MENANAPoT. 
Revers :—indian lion, to the left. 
ABIAN Lucenp :— Madhdrajasa Dhramikasa Menandrasa. British Museum. 
Quoted also by Wilson, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 217, from an imperfect coin 
described by M. R. Rochette, ‘Jour. des Say.,’ Dec. 1838, p. 751. 
17.—_c1 Copper. 
Onvense :-~Elephent, to the left, 
Legend imperfect, but exhibiting traces of the name of Menander:— 
BucAENE ZNTHPOE pENavipov. 
Ruvznsz :~~An ankug (or elephant-goad). 
Arian Legend imperfect :—[Mdhdraljasa Trada[tasa]..... 
Monogram, No. 66. Mr. Bayley. 
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XXI. Strato. 
1.—Didrachma, (Cast). 
Osvense :—TJlelmeted head of the king, to the right. 
LrGEnn :—BaciAewE ENMI@ANOTS ZNTHPOS orpATONos. 
Reverse :—Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 
Arian Legend incomplete: — .. . . Pratichasa Tradatasa Stratasa. 
Monogram, 20a. Capt. Hay 
2.—-Hemidrachma. 
Onverse :—Bare head, to the right. 


LeGenp :—BAZIAEQNS EMIGANOTS SNTHPoX FTPATONOS. 
Revers: :~ Minerva. 


Arian Iingenn:—Muahdrajasa Pratichasa Tradutasa Stratasa, 
Two specimens. British Muscum. Monogram, No. 8a. 





3.2 Copper. 
Onveuse :— Apollo, as in Apollodotas’ coin, No. 7. 
Reverses : ='Tripod. 

i. T. H., monogram, No, 8a. 











4 — Copper. 
Onvensen :— King’s bust, with club resting on his right shoulder. 
Lreunp :—BAXIAENS SQTHPoX STPATONOS. 
Ruverse :—Victory. 
Axisy Luaenn :-—Méhdrajasa Tradatasa Stratasa. 
Monograms, No. 22¢ (?), 22e. Mr. Bayley. 
—o Copper. 
Onvense:—Type as in No. 4. 
Lrugnn :—BIZIAENS ZNTHPoX AIKALOT ZTPATONOZ. 
Revense :—Type as in No. 4. 
Anian Lroenp:—Jfdhdrajasa Tradatasa Dhramikasa Stratasa. 
Monogram No. 22e. British Musuem, Other monograms, Nos, 22 and 226 


6.~C) Copper. 
Oxverss :—Bare head of king to the right, as in the silver hemidrachmas. 
Lxcxnp, imperfect :—BAZIAEwso extpavove owrnpor ETPATONOZ. 
Reverse :-- Victory with (palm branch? and) chaplet, to the right. 
Antan Lecunn .—MMdhdrajasa Pradichasa (Tradata)\sa Stratasa. 
Monogram 108a. ? Colonel T. Bush. 
XXI*. AGAtHocLeta 
(WIFE OF 8TRATO). 
1.—0 Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 2. 
Osvense :— Female head, helmeted. 
Lecenp :— BAZIAIZZA% @EoTPoroT APA@OKAEIAS. 
Reverse :— Hercules with club, seated. 
Anan Lecenp :— Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Dhramikasa Stratasa. 
Monogram No. 226. ; Mr. Bayley. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 10. 
I notice in this place, irrespective of the order of.time, a series of debased deriva- 
tives from the normal type of Strato's hemiucachmas (No. 2 suprd), which are 
peculiarly identified with the original mintage, not only in obvious imitation, bnt in 
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the progressive degradation of certain associate pieces bearing that monarch’s name, 
which have been found in company with the only considerable hoard of these coins 
that has as yet been discovered,} 

The serial class is remarkable in that, while continuing the same standard devices 
as the prototype, it eventually lowers the title of Mahdraja, on the reverse, into that 
of Satrap; and it is further interestiug in the exemplification of the speedy obscura- 
tion of the Greek legends, while the Arian writing remains well-defined and intel- 
ligible, as in the parallel instance of the money of the Sah kings, where the local 
Pal appears in the highest perfection in the presence of the meaningless repetition of 
Greek outlines on the obverse. In its local aspect also, this particular hoard is 
instructive, as, although solitary specimens of these and kindred issues may have 
found their way to other pasts of the country, yet the collection of so many succes- 
sional coins, unmixed with foreign currencies, would scem to indicate an ordinary 
accumulation of every-day life, cithcr made on the spot or gathered from the 
circulating medium of no remote locality. 

Major Cunningham, in a paper in the ‘Journal of the As, Soc. Beng.’ (1854, p. 679), 
with persevering assiduity, endeavours to reconcile the degraded Greck legends with 
the indigenous inscriptions on the reverse, and essays to discover owners for the 
names -- which read but vaguely even in their Arian form —amid the Hindé dynasties 
of Hustin&pur and Dehli.* 

Passing over the progressive steps of barbarization in the jumbled Greek legends 
of all those coins that bear the name of Strato on the reverse, and rejecting uncon- 
ditionally the claim of Major Cunningham's PoXA ZTQNoS to any separate identity, 
I come to the class of pieces which bear on their obverse variously the titles of 
BAXIAENS BAZIAEON and BAXIAEQE SQTHPo, followed by portions of a name 
or title which reads as PAZ and PAZIoBA. On the reverse this moncy exchanges 
the legend of Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Stratasa for Chatrapasa apratichakrasa Ranja- 
balasa.8 Whether the PAZIOBA of the obverse legend be an imperfect attempt at a 
Greek rendering of the native name is of but little consequence, as we can hardly 
reconcile Ranjabala's humble titles on the reverse with the highcr designation applied 
to Strato himself, or the morc pompous BAZIAEQS BAXIAEQN, assumed by that 
monarch’s successors, which figure indifferently in contact with and contrast to the 
grade of Satrap, to whose dignities alone the former limits his claim. In brief, the 
coins would mercly seem to exemplify an oft-recurring phase in Indian Imperialism, 
where the decline of the ccentra] power encourages, and at times necessitates, the 
effective assertion of independence by the local rulers, however much they may avoid 
or delay the overt act of positive disavowal of allegiance. 

The monograms on the debased coins of Strato are entered under Nos. 97 to 99. 
Those on Ranjabala’s money are reproduced as Nos. 100 to 104.4 


1 [Major Cunningham observes : ‘The greatest number were procured at Mathura, 
on the Jumna, and were said. to have been found in the ruins of the city, along with 
some rude hemidrachmas of Strato’ (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., 1854, p. 681). 
I do not know how many of these mixed pieces Major Cunningham obtained on this 
occasion, but my native coin-collector, who gleaned part of the remainder, brought 
me 84 coins, more than half of which number were Strato's.] 
2 bts Useful Tables infrd. Table xix. Rdjapdla.} 
3 [Major Cunningham makes it Rdjabdlasa, but the better preserved coins give the 
suffix » in full distinctness: His translation of Apratichakra, as ‘invincible with the 
the discus,’ is satisfactory. ] 

4 [No. 101 is interpreted by Major Cunningham as Hasti for Hastindpura, the 
ancient Hindu capital on the Ganges above Mcerut.] 
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XXII.—Hrerostxarvs. 
1,—Didrachma. 
Onvznse :— Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 
LecEenp :— BAZIAEQS ZOTHPoX IWIMoSTPATOY. 
Reverse :~Standing figure of Demeter, with crested helmet, right hand ex- 
tended, the left supports a cornucopia. 
ARIAN LuGEenp :-—Muhdrqjasa Tradatasa Hipastratasa. 
Monogram, No. 85. 
Mr. Bayley and B.M. ‘Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvi., pl. p. 108, fig. 5. 


*),—Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monogram, No. 85. Captain Hay. 


2.—Didrachma. (British Museum coin, weight 139 gr.) 

Oxnverse :—~Barc heat of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Lzcenp :—BAZIAEQS MEFAAoT ZOTHPoS IUIMoSTPAToT. 

Reverse :—Helmeted figure on horseback, to the right ; horse in motion. 
Anan LrcEenp :—Mahdrajasa Tradatasa Mahatasa Jaydtasa Hipastratasa. 
Monogram, No. 105. 

Mr. Bayley, No. 105, with Arien do on the field. Captain Hay, 105@ 
with /o, and No. 106. M.N.(?,) Col. Abbott, 38a, British 
Muscum, No, 47¢, ‘Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvi, pl. p. 108, fig. 4. 


8),—Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monogram, 105a. Mr. Brereton. 


3.—-Didrachma. (British Muscum coin; weight, 144-5 grains). 
OnveuseE :~ Devico and legend as in No. 1. 
Reversg :--Iorseman, motionless. Legend as in No. 2. 
Monogram, No. 105, with the several adjuncts of No. 106, and the detacked 
Arian letters Zo and pri. Mr. Bayley, British Museum, etc. 
4.—(3 Copper. 
Onvense :—Apollo standing, to the right. Legend as in No. 1. 
Revexrsr:—A tripod, Legend as in No. 1. 


Monogram, 85. Mr. Bayley. 


5.—9 Copper. 
Onversé :~—Jove enthroned. Legend as in No. 1. 
Reverse :— Horse, standing, to the left. 
Arian Lroenp :—Méhdrajasa Tradatase Jayatasa I[tpastratasa, 


Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., pl. fig. 9. 


XXIII. Terernvs. 


1.—Major Cunningham has made public the only known coin of thie king, (‘ Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., p. 138), which he describes as follows :— 

Osverse:—‘An ancient giant, full front, with snaky legs, which curl upwards 
on each side.’ 

Lectnp :— BAZIAEQZ ETEPIEToT THAESoT, 

Reverse :—‘ A draped male figure standing, to the left, his- head crowned with 
rays, and holding in his right hand a epear; to the right, a clothed 
female figure, with a crescent on her head.’ 

Arian Lecrenp :—~ Mdhdrajasa . . . . nramasa Taliphasa. 
Monogram, No. 107. 
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XXIV. Hermzvs. 


1.—Didrachma. Plate xviii., fig. 1. (Selected British Museum coins; weight, 140 
and 144 grains). 
Onvenssz :— Head of king, to the right. 
Leo2np :—BAZIAEQNZ XOTHPoE EPMAIor. 
Reverse :~Jove enthroned, right hund extended. 
Anan Lecenp:—HMahdrajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa, 
Monogram, E. I. C., Nos. 174, 36, 1083. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., fig. 3. 
British Museum monograms, 32a, 108, 1082, associated with 110. Mr. 
Brereton, 109. Colonel Bush. 108¢. 


a)-—Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monograms, British Museum, 21, 335, 48c, 
90a, 111, 112. B.1.113. Mr. Brereton, 225. Captain Hay, 114. 
Mr. Freeling, 83a. 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1836, i, 13. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., fig. 3. 


Hermaus anp CaLuIoPs. 
2.—Hemidrachma. 
OxsversE :—Male and female heads, to the right. 
LEGEND :—BAZIAEQNS ZQTHPoS EPMAIoT KAI KAAAIONHS. 
Revexse :—Horseman, as in Antimachus’ coius. 
Awan Lecenp :—Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa ; and at the bottom, 
in the reverse direction, Kaliyapaya. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 14. Capt. Robinson, Mr. Bayley, 
Mr. Brereton, etc., all have the same monogram, No. 108a. 


8.—Q Copper. Plate xviii, figs. 2, 3,4. Identical in type and legends with No. 1. 
* Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., figs. 4, 6, 6. 
Monograms, No. 115, with Bactrian letters 4v, and No. 116a, with the 

several Bactrian letters classed under No. 116. 


*)—©) Copper. Small coins. Similar types. 


4.—D Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 11. 
Oxsverse :—Bust of king, with curiously arranged head dress, 
LzcGenp :—-BAXIAEQ ZNTHPoX EPMAIor. 
Reverse :-~Horse standing to the right. 
Anan LecenD :—Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa. 
Monograms, 31, 109. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v,, fig. 7. 


«)—Variety. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig.16. Head-dress as in Amyntas’ coin, 
pl. xxxii., fig. 1, monogram 109. 
Extra Monograms of Hermmus :— 208, 244, 36a, 38, 1084, with Arian letters 
%, @; 1162, with elongated downstroke of r (or 1150), associated 
with the Bactrian letters trd, », dh, sh, and »(?); aleo 117 to 119 
inclusive. 
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XXIV*. Su-Hermzovs. 


1,—©@) Copper. Plate xviii, fig. 9; aud pl. xxviii., fig. 10. 

Oxsvenss :— Head of king, to the right. 

Leernp, imperfect :—BAZIAEQNZ ZTHPoZ ZT EPMAIOT. 
Reverss :— Hercules standing with his club resting on the ground, 

Anan Lecenp :—Dhama Phidasa Kujula Kasasa Kushanayatugasa. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., figs. 8, 9, etc. 
These coins are usually deficient in monograms. In one case I notice the 
Bactrian combination No. 63 on the reverse field. 

Major Cunningham conjectures these mintages to have formed a portion of the 


issues of Kozoula Kadphises (No. xxvi.), struck during the, lifetime of 
Hermeus.—‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 1854, p. 709. 


XXV. Mavas. 


1.—Didrachma. (Weight, 151-4 grains). 
Osvense :—Male figure, to the front; right arm extended, the left supports a 
spear. 
LEGEenp :—BAZIAEN BAXIAEQN METAAoT MAYTorT. 
Reverse :-—~Victory, with chaplet, to the rigat. 
Arian LEGenn :—Ruajadirajasa Mahatasa Moasa. 
Monogram, No. 388, 
British Museum, 385. Capt. Robinson, No. 38a. Lady Sale’s coin 
(weight, 143 grains), monogram, No. 89. 


*)—-Hemidrachma. Similar types, 
Capt. Robinson, monogram 38a. Capt. Hay, No. 64. 


2,——Didrachma. . 
Onversz :~—A biga, with horses at speed. The driver wears a helmet; the chief 
figure holds a spear, a nimbus surrounds his head. 
ReversE:— Jove enthroned, as in Hermeus’ coins, with triple-pointed spear 
(trident *), 
Monogram, No. 107a. Capt. Robinson. 


S.-C) Copper. Plate xiii., fig. 4. 
Oxsverss :—Elephant’s head. 
Reverse :—Caduceus. 

Lecryp :~BAZIAENZ MATT. 
Monogram, No. 89. ; 
British Museum. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vili., fig. 11. 
4.—D Copper (small coin). 
Osverss :—Apollo, to the front, as in Apollodotus’ coins: arrow in the right, 
and bow in the left hand. 
Lraunp :—BAZIAENZ MATOT. 
Ruvensz :-—Tripod. 
Anwan Lecenp :—Mdhdrajase Moasa. : 
British Museum. Mr. Brereton, 
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&.—D Copper. 

Oxnverss:—Female figure, to the front, with spear; crescent above the head. 
Two six-pointed stars or constellations appear in the upper part 
of the field, one on each side of the figure. 

LzGenp :—BAZIAEQZ BAZIAEQN METAAcT MATorT. 
Reverss :—Victory with chaplet, to the left. 
Anian Lecenn :—Rajadirajasa Mahdtusa Moasa. 
Monogram, No. 120. British Museum, and less perfect coin B. I. 


6.—c Copper. 
Osverse :—Jove enthroned, with small figure at the side. 
Raversz :~Female figure, as on the obverse of No. 5. 
“Monogram, No. 120. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 316. 


Variety. 
Raversz:—Figure as above ; but the crescent is strangely transformed, and the 
stars on the field are wanting. 
Monogram 120. Mr, Brereton. 


7.—© Copper.? 
OsversE :— Figure clothed in skins, with nimbus. 
Reverse :—Indian bull, to the left. 
British Museum. Monogram, No, 89. 
Monogram, No. 62. Mr. Bayley and Capt. Robinaon. 


8.—c Copper. Plate xiii, fig. 11. 
Oxnverse :—Male figure, with club and trident, flowing robes, etc. 
Monogram, No. 121. 
Reversz :—Victory, with loose garments (similar to the figure on the obverse), 
and a varied style of chaplet. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 10. Monogram, 122, B. 1. 
Monogram, 128. 


9.—c Copper. PI. xv., fig. 11. 
Osverse :—Elephant., 
Raverse :—Seated figure. a 
Monogram, No. 1156. Mr. Frere. 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1839. 


10.—c Copper. Pl. xv., fig. 7. 
Oxsverse :~-Male figure, to the left, in flowing garments, holding a chaplet. 
Reverse :—Indian lion, to the right. 
B.I, Monogram, 112c. 


11.—© Copper. 
Osvenrss :-—Hercules to the frent, with club and lion-skin, the right hand rests 
- upon the hip. 
Revers :—Indian lion, to the left. 
Monogram, Nc. 89. Mr. Brereton, 


[A on of this type is engraved in Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s ‘ Historical Results,’ 
pl. v., fig. 1 
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12.—0 Copper. 
Oxvense :—Neptune, with trident, treading upon a prostrate figure. 
Revenss :—Figure surrounded with branches. 
Monogrom, No. 120. 
Colonel Nuthall. Mr. Brereton, and ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 314. 


13.— Copper. 
Onverse :—Neptune, with the right foot placed on a prostrate figure as in 
No. 12; the left hand rests on a trident, while the right is raised 
in the act of hurling the thunderbolt. 
Reversz:—As in No. 12. Monogram, illegible. Lady Elliot. 


14.—c) Copper. 
Onverse:—As No. 13, except that Neptune holds a palm-branch in the left 
hand in lieu of the trident. 
Reverst ;—As No 13. 
Monogram, a modification of No. 115d. Mr. Bayley. 


16.—c Copper. 
OxvensE :—Horseman, with a fold of his dress flying loose behind him. 
Monogram, illegible. 
Reverse :—Helmeted figure, in loose garments, moving to the right, holding a 
garland in the right and a spoar in the left hand. 
Monogram, mi. Mr. Bayley. 


16.—c Copper. 
Onverse :—Horseman, with spear. 
Reverse :— Winged Victory, to the left, holding a chaplet in the right hand. + 
Monogram, No. 1156. Mi. Bayley. 


17.—0 Copper.. 
Onvruse:—Standing male figure, to the front; right arm uplifted, in the left a club. 
Monogram, No. 1163, with an Arian i. 
Reverse :—Indiap bull, to the right. 


Monogram, No. 115a. Mr. Bayley. 
A sccond coin, in the possession of Mr. H. Brereton, gives the name clearly as 
MATOY. 


18.—c) Copper. 
Opverss :—Elephant, 
Reverse :—Indian bull. Mr. Brereton, Capt. Hay. 


XXVI. Kappuises. 


1.—Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 12. 
Opvense :—Head as in the Su-Hermeeus’ coins. 
Lraznn :—KOPLHAo [Variety, KOPoNAo] KOZOTAO KAA@IZOY. 
Reverse :—Hercules as above. 
Anan Lecenn :—Dhama Phidasa Kujuia Kasasa Kushanayatugasa.' 
Monograms, Arian dh with r. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xi., figs. 10, 11. 


1 [Major Cunningham, in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Reng,,’ vol, vii. of 1864, p. 709, tran- 
scribes this legend as follows :—Kijula Kasasa Kushanga Yathagasa Dhamapidasa, 
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XXVI®. Kozora Kaparues. 


1.—-© Copper small coin. Plate xviii., figs. 13, 14, 14; and pl. xxviii., figs. 18, 14, 
Oxsverse :—~ Youthful head, 
LeGrnp :—~KoZoAA KAAASEE XOPAN CY ZA@oT. 
Reverss:—A Scythic figure, 
Arran Lecenn:—Khashunasa Yauasa Kuyula [Kuyanla?] Kaphsasa 
Sachha dhani phidasa, 
Monogram, No, 124. Some specimens add the Bactrian letter inserted 
in the plate under No. 125. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xi., fig. 14. 


XXVI>. Kopzs. 


1.—Hemidrachma, Plate xiii., figs. 11, 12, 13. 
Oxvense :—Barbarously executed head of king. 
Lx@enp :—KwAor. 
Reverse : Erect figure, with flames issuuug from the shoulders; the right hand 
rests upon a spear. 
Lzcrnp :—PAH@Pot MAKAP. 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1834, pl. fig. 8; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ix., figs. 
1, 2, 3, 5. 


2.—Hemidrachma. Plate xxxii., figs. 16, 17, 18. 
Onvense : ~Ifead as above. 
Reverse : — Horse's head. KwA. 
‘ Jour. des Sav.,’ 1884, pl. fig. 9. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ix., figs. 4, 6, 7. 


XXVII. Vonongs (ann Azas). 
Crass A. 


I understand that Major Cunningham has discovered coins with the above com- 
bination of names. The specimens are engraved in his unpublished plates, but I do 
not consider myself authorized to quote them in any detail beyond this notice of the 
interesting historical fact they suffice to substantiate. 


Vonones (AND SpaLaHoReEs). 


Crass B. 
1.—Didrachma. 
Ozverse :—Azas’ horseman with spear at the charge, to the right. 
Legenp :—BAZIAEQS BAXIAENN METAAcT oNONOY. 
Reverse :—Jupiter with spear and bolts. 
Anian Lecenp :—Mdhdraja Bhrata Dhramikasa Spalahorasa. 
Monogram, No. 538. Capt. Robinson. 


a)—Hemidzachma. PI. xv., fig. 6. Similar types and legends. 
Monograms, 534, 126. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 8. 


The nearly parallel epigraph on Kozola Kadaphes’ money is transliterated and 
translated thus—Kushanga Vathaasa Kujula Kaphsasa Sachha dharmapidasa, ‘Coin 
of the king of the Khushang Kujala Kaphea, the crown of the true Dharma.”] 
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2.—0 Copper. Plate xv., fig. 10. 

Osvexrse :—Hercules, with club und lion’s skin, right hand raised to the head. 
Lecenp :- BAZIAENS BAZIAENN METAA0T oNQNoY. 

Reverse: ~Minerva, to the left, armed with shield and spear, right arm 

extended. 
Arian Lecenp: ~Midhdraja Bhrata Dhramikasa Spalahorasa. 
Monograms, No, 126. B.I, 126a. 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1835, pl. it., fig. 20. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vill., fig. 9. 


3.— Copper. 
OxsversE :— As in No. 2. 
Reverse .— Device as in No. 2. 
Awan Lecenp :—~Spahora Bhrata Dhramikesa Spalahorasa. 
Monogram, 126. Mr. Brereton, 


Vonones (AND SpaLaGapaMEs, Son oF SPALAHORES. 


Crass C. 
1. —Hemidrachma. 

Oxsverse :— Azas’ horsoman, with spear. 
LeGenD: —BAZIAEQ2 BAZIAEQN METAA0T oNQNOT. 

Revers : —Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 
Antan Leornp:—Spalahora Putrdsa Dhramikasa Spalagudamasa. 
Monograms, British Museum coin, 127. Col. Sykes, 132¢. Mr. Breveton, 

48e, 128, 128. 


2.--1) Copper. 
*  Onverse :— Hercules, as in No. 2, class B. 
LxGEenp :—BAZIAEQS BASIAEQN peyaAotT oNQNOT. 


RevERSE : — 
Anan Lecenp: —Spalhora Putrdsa Dhramiasa (Spala)gadamasa. 
Monogram, 128. Mr. Brereton, 


Spatrrises AnD Azas. 
Crass ]). 
1.—Didrachma. 
Oxsverst :—Azas’ horseman, 
Lrcenp :—BACIAEWEC MEFAAoYT PHAAIPICvY. 
ReversE :—Jove, as above. 
Arian Lecenp:—Mihdrajasa Mahdtakasa Ayasa. 


Monogram, 130. Mr. Frero. 
®)—Hemidrachma. Similar types. 
Monogram, 129, with Bactrian letters, si. Mr. Brereton. 
2.—C) Copper. 


Osverse :—Azas’ horseman, 
Leeenp :—BACIAEWC METAA0T PIAAIPICoY, 
Reverse :—A bow and arrow. : 
Aran Lucenp :—Mdhdrajasa Mahdtawasa Ayasa. 
Monogram, 1278. Mr. Bayley, 
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Cuass Ca, 
XXVIII. Sparygzios or Spatacapases (alone), 
THE BROTHER OF THE KING. 
1.—0 Copper. Pl. xv., fig. 9; pl. xxviii. fig. 6. 
Oxverse :—Azas’ horseman. 
Lecznp :—CHAAYTPIOL AIKAIOT ASEAGoT ToY BACIAEWC. 
Reverse :—Hercules seated on a rock. ; 
Arian Lecenp :—Spalahora putrdsa Dhramiasa Spalagudamasa. 
Monograms, Nos. 48¢, 127¢, 128. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 13. 


Crass Da, 


XXITX. Spatrrisss (alone). 
1.—Hemidrachma, 
OsvensE :—Azas’ horseman; spear at the charge. 


Lrernp imperfect: — BACIAEQN BA..... PIIAAIPIL ov. 
Reverse :—Neptune to the front, with trident and bolts. 
Aran Leounn :— Mdhdrajasa oo... Spalirigasa 
Monogram, 48e. Capt. Hay, 


2.—( Copper. Plate xv., fig. 6; pl. xxviii., fig. 7. 
OsversE :—Female figure, to the left. 
Lecenp: - BACIAEWN BACIAEWC MELAAOT PIIAAIPICOY. 
Reverse :—Jove enthroned. 
Anan Lreenp :—Mahdrgasa Mahdtakasa Spalirigasa. 
Monograms, Nos, 131, 13a, and 1310. 
‘Ariana Antiqua, pl. viii., fig. 12. 


XXX. Azas. 
1,—Didrachma. 
Osversr ; ~The standard Azas’ type of horseman, to the right; the spear point 
slightly depressed. 
Lecenp :—BAZIAEQS BASIAEQN MELAA0T AZoT. 
Ruverse:— Female figure, with palm-branch in the left, and a four-pointed 
object in the right hand, somewhat after the nature of the 
Scythian monograms, No. 169, etc. 
Antan Lecenp :—Méhdrajasa Rajarajasa Mahatasa Ayasa. 
Monogram, Captain Robinson, 132, with Arian letters, mf. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi. fig. 12. ‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1885, ii, 16, 
monogram, 133 with san. 
*).—Hemidrachmas. 
Monograms, No. 133, with Arian letters 64 and dh; No. 133, with the 
word san; No. 38a, with severally 633 and an Arian ¢; No. 38a, with 
a Greek A and an Ariay ¢; No. 38a, with an Arian ¢ alone; No. 184, 
with an Arian st; No. 134, with dh and mi. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 18. 
2,—Didrachma. Ee 
Osvexse :— Horseman, as above. 
Reverse :—-Minervs Promachos, to the left. 
Monograms 86; 85, with Arian « on obverse; 85 simple with 182; 133, 
with the Ariax word san, and No. 63c. 
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4),-—Hemidrachma. 
Monograms, British Museum, 86 ; Captain Robinson, 8& imple with 132. 


3.-—Didrachma. 
Onversz :—Horseman, a8 above. 
Revense :—Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 
Monograms, Capt, Robinson, 132a with 42. British Museum, 132¢ with dh. 


4.—Variety of No. 3. Didrachma. 
Osversz :— Horseman, as above, with the Arian letters Pri below the horse. 
Reversz :—Jove, with the spear or sceptre, triple-pointed, the points diverging 
from one contre ; nimbus encircles the head. 
Monogram, No. 85. 


5.—~Hemidrachma. 
Osvenss :—As above. 
Monogram, Arian letters 71. 
Reverse :—Jove, with triple-pointed sceptre; but the right hand is «levated in 
the act of throwing the thunderbolt. 
Monograms, No. 85a, with an Arian a. Captain Robinson. 


®),~—Hemidrachma. Variant. 
OxyveErse :—As above. 
ReveRsE :—Jupiter rayed, to the front, leaning on a spear; the bolts arc held 
in the right hand low down. 
Monogram, No. 135. Captain Robinson. 


6.—Didrachma. 
OnvexrsE :—The Azas’ horseman, to the right, without the spear; the right 
hand of the figure is extended above the horse’s head. 
Monogram, an Arian s. 
Reversy :—Minerva, to the right, helmeted and armed with buckler; right 
hand extended. 
Monograms, Captain Robinson, 62, with a. Lady Elliot, double monogram, 
138 end 139, without the Bactrian adjunct of the latter. Mr. Carne’s 
collection, monogram, No. 141, with the several Arian letters san, si, pt, 
or dh. 


(6).—-Varicty. 
Oxvenss :-~Horseman, as above, with whip in the right hand and how behind 
the saddle. 
Reverse :—As in No, 6. 
Monogram, 85 simple, with 1334. 


*),—Hemidrachma. 
Monogram 85. Mr. Bayley. 
b).—Variety. 
Ruvens: :—Minerva, to the left. 
Monograms, obverse, Arian so; reverse, 85. Mr. Brereton. 
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7.—Didrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 17 (2). 
Oxverss :-—Horseman, as above, with whip in the right hand, bow at the back 
of the saddle. 

Reversz :—B8tanding figure, with spear, holding a small statue of Victory. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., figs. 15, 16 (?), 17. 
British Museum, monograms, 38¢ with 53, and Arian letters ¢, bu, dh, etc. ; 
others, with ¢, omit No. 53. B.I., monogram, obverse, Arian ji; reverse, 
134a associated with 534 and 68; a second, reverse, No. 42 with 186, 
and an Arian dh. Mr. Brereton, obverse, monogram, san; reverse, a8 in 

the first cited B.I. coin. 


a), —Hemidrachma, 
Monograms, No. 137, with san; a second; No. 138, with dh ands. Lady 
Elliot. Mr. Brereton, 38¢ with Arian ¢; a second, obverso, Arian 8; 
reverse, 38a with i389, 


8.—-Didrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 15. 
Oxvenss :— Horseman, as above. 
Monogram, Arian #7. 
Reverse:—Minerva, with spear, to the right; bare head, and right arm 
extended. 
Monogram, 85 simple with 133¢. B.I., obversc, monogram, Arian ti; 
reverse, 854 with 133d. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 13. 
(8).—Varicty. Billon, 
Reverse :—Similar figure, with triple-pointed spear. 
Monogram, Arian si and 134d, 


9.—Didrachma, Billon. Plate xvii., fig. 16. 
OxsversE :—<As above. 
Reverse :—Neptune, with trident, to the front. 

Monogram, No. 140, with si. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vi, fig. 14. 
10.—Hemidrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 18. 
Oxsvenss :— Horseman, as above, with bow and whip. 
Ruverse :—Minerva, to the front, armed with spear and shield, the right arm 
upraised. 

Monograms 1352, with seh; 1355 and Arian monogram 142, sa shi ? 1355 
with 39a. Another: obverse, monogram a; reverse, 140¢, with an in- 
distinct symbol like 132. Miscellaneous: obverse, mint-marks Arian 
letters s, 7, g, and ed. 

‘Ariane Antiqua,’ pl. vi., fig. 19, 
11.—Drachma. ; 
Onvenrse :—King, standing, to the left; right hand extended, and sloped spear 
on his left shoulder. 
Reverse :~—Winged figure of Vietery, to the right, holding out a chaplet. 
Monogram, No. 64. 


10.--c) Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 14. 
Onversz :—Neptune, treading on a prostrate figure. Legend as above. 
Reverse :—Female figure, surrounded by branches. Legend as above. 
Monogram, No. 64. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii., fig. . 


' 1385S 
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Mr. Brereton has a superstruck piece of this class, offering the peculiarity 
in that the obverse legend oxhibits portions of the epigraph of two dis- 
tinct dies: it may be represented in its present state thus—2ZNTHPoz 
BaotAEQN MEIFAAOT AZov.! 


11,0 Copper. 
Onvense :—King, riding on a Bactrian camel. 
Reverss :--Thibetan y&k (or long-haired bull). 
‘ Ariana Antigua,’ pl. vii., fig. 6. 
12,—0 Copper. Plate xvi, fig. 9. ; 
Onverse :—King on horseback, with spear sloped. 
Raverse:—Indian bull, to the right. 
Monograms, No. 85; 85 simple, with ¢, and the four variants classed under 
No. 143. Another: obverse, san; reverse, 134 with at. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl, vii., fig. 12. 
13.— 0 Copper. Plate xv., fig. 8. 
Onvrese:—Hercules, to the front, with chaplet upraised in his right hand, and 
club in the left, after the manner of the reverse devices of 
Demetrius. 
Monogram, 53d, 
Revexsr :—Horse, free, to the right. 
Monogram, mi. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii., fig. 7. 


14.—CE Copper. Plate xvi., figs. 4, 5. 
-Osverse .—Elephant, to the right. 
Reverse :—Indian bull, to the right. 
Monograms, Nos, 52 with Ariana; 85; 85 simple with 142¢; 84 simple 
with 132, 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii., fig. 10. 
16.—©C Copper. Plate xvi, figs. 1, 2, 3. 
Oxnveust .—Humped bull, to the right. 
Reverse : —Indian lion, to the right. 
Anan Lecenp:—Mdhdrqasa Rajadirajasa Mahatasa Ayasa. 
Monograms, 132 with 1452, 135a with 39a, 1365 with 39a, 143d with 39a, 
144 with 138, 145 with 138, 145 with 146, 135d with 142, 85d with 133, 
1346 with si. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii, fig. 8. 


a)—Small coins. Similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii., fig. 9. 
by.) (?) ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii, fig. 3. Monogrgm,a. Rev. monogram, pr. 


16.—© Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 10. 
OBVERSE :— Demeter, seated on a throne. 
RuversE :— Hermes, standing. 
Arian legend as in No. 1, / 
Most common monogram, No. 135¢ associated with 142. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii., fig, 12. 


2 [Some months ago (1857) Mr. Bayley reaa an interesting paper, on the subject 
of the superstruck coins of Azes, at one of the meetings of the Ceaiamatie Society. ] 
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17.~—C© Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 12. 
Osverse :—Figure, seated cross-legged. 
RevunsE :— Hermes, standing. 
Arias IxGenp, asin No. 16. 
Monograms, the combinations entercd in plate xi.c from No. 147 to 163 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. vii., figs. 13, 14. 
a)—-Small coins, ditto. ‘ Ariena Antiqua,’ pl. vii., fig. 15. 
18.—(© Copper. 


Osvensr :—Female figure, clothed in Indian garments, standing to the front; 


r ’ 
the right arm is raised towards the head, and the left hand rests 
npon the bip. 


Reverse :—Iumped bull, to the right. 
Mr. Brercton, monogram 154. Mr. Bayley, monograms indistinct. 
19.—C) Copper. 
Oxnversz :—A lion, sejant. 
Lucrnp, blundered and unintelligible. 
Reverse :—Rude figure of Demcter, seated. 
Anian Lecenp : —Mdhdrajasa 


sg eae OS Ayasa. 
Monogram, No. 31a, with ¢¢. 


Mr, Bayley. 
20.—© Copper. Minute coin. Types similar to No. 7. 
Monograms, Obv. No. 146, and mi. Rev. No. 38 and san. 


21.—Q© Copper. Types similar to G Copper, No. 12. 
Monogram 85. 


Mr. Bayley. 


Mr. Brereton. 
22,—~0 Copper. 


OnvensE : —King on horseback, with the right hand extended 
Monogram 124a. 
Reverse :— Indian lion to the right. 
Arran Lecsnn, imperfect :—Mahdrajasa Mahatasa .... Ayasa, 
Monogram indistinct. Col. T. Bush. 
23.—(©) Copper. 


OpversE :—Azas’ horseman with whip and bow. 
Monogram, 157. 


ReveERsE :—Minerva, to the right; with sloped spear and right hand extended 
Anmw Lecznngas in No. 15. 


Monograms, group 158. 


24.—(C©) Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 22. 
Onversy :—Horseman, with rigit hand raised, 
Monogram 124a. 
RevensE :—Demeter, standing, to the front; right arm extended, the left sup. 
“ports the cornucopia. 


Anan LucEnn :—Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa Dhramikasa Rejadirajasa Ayasa. 

Monograms, Ne. 156, 156 with dh, 1562, 1664, 156c, with variants of mis- 
cellancous Bactrian letters on the field. 

vou. I. 14 
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25.—Plate ii., figs. 11, 12. 
Osvensx :—Indian lion, to the right. 
Revers :—Demeter, standing, to the left. 
Apian LecenD:—~-Mdhdrayasa Rejatirqjasa Mahatasa “yasa. 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. ix., p. 876. 


Sus-Azas (AsPAVARMA). 
1.—Q) Copper. 
Osvenrss :—Azas’ horseman, with right hand holding a whip. 
LEGEND :~-BAZIAEQZ BAZIAEQN MEFAAcYT AZo. 
Monogram, No. 157 (Aga ?). 
Rzversz :—Minerva, helmeted, with spear and shield, to the right; the right 
hand supports a small figure of Victory. 
Antan Lecenp:!—JIndra Varma Putrdsa Aspavarmasa Strategasa Jayatasa 
(General Aspavarma, son of Indra Varma, the victorious). 
Monograms, No. 159, with 182, and the several Arian letters entered in the 
plate under No. 160. 


As this catalogue does not profcss to follow any authoritative serial distribution of 
the monarchs comprehended in the general list, I insert in this place, as most suit- 
able, in obedionce to typical order, certain obvious derivatives from the standard 
devices of Azas’ mintages, which bear exclusively the names and titles of Satrans who 
may be supposed to have succeeded to the possession of local divisions of hix once 
extensive dominions, but who refrained from arrogating to themselves the style and 
dignity of absolute monarchy. 


ZEIONISAS. 


1,—Didrachma, Plate xxviii., fig. 5. 
Oxnvense :—-Azas’ horseman, with right hand extended, and bow at the back of 
the saddle. 
Lxcenp illegible. Monogram 159. 
Reverses :—-King, standing, to the front ; supported by two figures in the act of 
placing a chaplet on his head. 
ARIAN LEGEND, imperfect at the bottom :—Jihantasa. 
Monogram 161, 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1839, p. 102. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii. fig, 17. 
Cunningham, ‘ Jour As. Soc., Beng.,’ 1854, pl. xxxv., fig. 1. 


2.—Hemidrachma. Unique. 

Onverse :—Horseman as above. 

LzaGeEnp, corrupt :—oNNILAIY flor CATPAT Zéel@NiCor. 
Monogram 159. 

Reverse : Standing figure of the king receiving a chaplet from Demeter ? 
ARIAN Lacenn :—Manigulasa Chatrapasa Putrasa, Chatrapasa Jihaniasa. 
Monogram, No. 162. 

Mr. Bayley. See also Cunningham, Joe. cit., pl. xxxv., fig. 2. 


1 (Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ lod4, p. 696. Strategas is identified 
with the Gregk Zrparryos.} 
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3.—© Copper. 
OnvensE :—Indian bull, to the right. 
Lugenp, corrupt and imperfect: —TI:AIT TIT CATPATI. 
Monogram, No. 159, with-saz. 
Anan Legenv:—... gula Putrasa Chatrapasa JIHANAYASA, 
Monogram 163. 
British Museum, two coins, from Major Cunningham's collection. 


4.—0 Copper. Unique. Plate xlii., fig. 8. 
Oxsverse :—Elephant. 


Lecenp, corrupt and imperfect :—AHIZIOAAI ...... ZSIWNIC. 
Monogram, ‘p. 
Reverse :— Bull, to the left. 
Antan LEGEND .—Mont.....0......50. (Ji)haneasa. 
Col. T. Bush. 


Monogram as in the plate. 


5.—t Copper. 
Oxverse :—Azas’ horseman. 

Leaenp, imperfect. Combination obtaincd from six specimens gives no 
more satisfactory result than the following :—I©raTof Tor XAPANWC 
A-EICA. Monogram indeterminate. 

Reverse :— Sinha, or Indian lion, to the right. 
Arian Lucenp, likewise imperfect and incomplete :—Ohatrapasa Bhrata 
Daophasa Akasa Putrasa, 

Monograms, pra, X, ete. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 2; and Cunningham, ‘ Jour, As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ 1854, p. 695. 


XXXII. Azrrisas. 


1.—Didrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 27. 
Onverse :—Azas’ horseman, with spear. 
LEGEND :~—-BAZIAEQS BAZIAEQN MELAAoY AZIAIEoT. 
Monogram, ti. 
Reverse :—Figure, to the left, holding the four-pointed object in the right, and 
paln-branch in the left hand. 
Arian Lecenp :— Mehdrqjasa Rajarajasa Mahatasa Aytleshasa. 
Morograms, British Museum, 133 with san and 6A; ditto, 134 with at. 
Britich Museum monogram, = with si and g. Capt, Robinson, monogram 
134 with sf ands. B.J. Miscellancous Arian letters, san, st, bh, dh, with 
ti, and A with san. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 4. 


*)—THomidrachma, Similar types. British Museum monogram, 132a, with ¢. 
Capt. Robinson, monogram %, with an Arian 4, 


2.—Didrachma. . 
Oxvense as above, with Arian letter ¢ in the field. 
Ruvzrse :—Female figure, to the left, with chaplet and palm-branch, 
Monogram, No. 77. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 6. 
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3.—Didrachma, (146 grs.) 
Osvensz :—Azas’ horseman, to the right, with whip and the bow fixed behind 
the saddle. 
Monogram, No. 137. 
Reverse :—Dioscuri, standing to the front, leaning on their spears. 
Anian Lrcenn :—Mdhdrajasa Rajadirajasa Mahatasa Ayilishasa. 
Mr. Bayley. Col. Nuthall, Obv. monogram, 137 with 4, and Rev. 164. 


4,—Didrachma, (142 grs.) 
OnverseE as No. 3. 
Monogram, 137u. 
Reverse :—Single figure, bearded, clothed in skins, to the front; the right hand 
grasps a spear, the left rests upon the sword hilt. 
Monogram, No. 165. Mr. Bayley. Mr. C. M‘Leod. 


5.—0 Copper. 
Onversy :—Standing figure, to the front (indistinct), with right arm extended, 
and mantle on the left. 
Monogram, 30a. 
Reverse :—Lion, as in Azas’ coins, 
Monogram, No. 166. A second coin has wz (3) 
Mr. Bayley. Capt. Robinson. 


6.—O Copper. 
Oxnvenrse :—Azas’ horseman, with spear sloped downwards. 
Reverse :—Bull, to the left. Arian legend as in No. 1. 


British Muserm monogram, 132 with mi, and traces of monogram 125c, 


®) —Plate xvii., fig. 28. 
Revensr :—Bull, to the right. 


7.—O Copper. 
OsvenseE :—Azas’ horseman, 
Reverse :—Elephant. 
Antar Lecenp :—Méhdrijasa Mahatasa Ayilishasa, 
Monogram, varicty of No. 124, with sz. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. viii., fig. 7. 
8.— Copper. 
Onverse :—THorseman. 
Reverse :-—Hercules, seated, with club, and as in Spalyrios’ coins. (C a.) 
Arian Lxcenp, as in No. 7. 


Monogram, No. 134. Mr. Bayley. 
And a second picce, 167. Ordinary ONE TSO No, 124, with Arian a, at, 
or ¢t, 
9.—1) Copper. 


Onvenss :— Standing figure, to the right, with the right ar arm extended horizon- 
tally, and holding a chaplet. 
Reverse :—Figuro in short tunic, with loose veil-like garments around the head, 
etc. 3 : 
Artan Leaenp, imperfect :— ...sasa Mahatasa Ayilishasa. 
Mr. Bayley. 
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XXXII. Sorsz Mzaas. 
1.—CQ Copper. 
Onverser :—Bust of king, with crested helmct, to the left; the right hand holds 
an arrow. 
Monogram, No, 168, with the Arian letters ¢#, in front of the profile. 
Reverse :—Azas’ type of horseman, elevating a small object like a cross. 
Lecenp:—BACIAEV BACIASV@N Cw@THP Merac. 
Monogram, No. 168. Mr. Bayley. 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ix., figs, 8, 10. 
2.—C) Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 26. 
OnveEnsE : —Bust of king, with rayed head; the right hand holds either a javelin 
with pennons, or a simple dart. 
Monogram, No. 168. 
Revers; —As above. 
Monogram, No. 168. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ix., figs. 11 to 19. 


There arc numerous subordinate varieties of this type of coin, which it is need- 
less to particularize in this place. But I may notice that the degraded Greek 
sigmas, which have heretofore usually been rendered by a square EC, are, in 
these mintages, indifferently interchanged with the equally debased C on the 
different specimens. 


3.—C© Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 23. 
Onvensp :-—King on horseback, to the right. 
Legrnp :—BACIAEV BACIAEV@N CWTHP M:FAC. 
Reverss:—A mule figure, with flat helmct and fillet, casting incense upon a 
small altar, 
Arian Lrgunn :— Méhdrajasa Rujadirajasa Mahatasa Tradatasa, 
Monogram, ti. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. ix., figs. 20, 21, 22. 


4.—© Copper. 
Osvursx :—Icad, with fillet, to the nght. 
Monogram, No. 168. 
Reverse :—Standing figure, to the left, holding a staff or spear in the left hand, 
and what may possibly be intended for the thunderbolt in the 
right. 


Gueex LeGenp (imperfect). Mr. Bayley. 


XXXII*. Kavppurses. 
1.—Gold. Unique. 

Onvenrse :—King, seated after the Oriental fashion (cross-legged) on clouds. 
He holds a elub in his hand, and small flames ascend from his 
shoulders; he wears a Scythic cap surmounted by a single- 
centred trident. 

LEGEND :—BACIAETC 00HMo KAA®ICHC. 
Monogram, 169. 

Reverse :— Siva and his bull (Nandi) ; flames rise from the divinity’s head; he 
holds a trident in his right hand. 

Antan Lecenp :— Mihdrajasa Reyadirajasa sarvaloga Imastasa Mahimastasa 
hapinasesa. : 
Monogram, 159. Captain Robinson, 
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2.—Gold. 
Onversz :—King, seated on an Eastern throne, with a flower in his right hand. 
Legend and monogram as above. 
Reverse :—Device as No. 1. 
Monogram, ditto. 
‘Jour. des Sav.,’ 1834, pl. fig. 7. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. x., fig. 5, 
and pl. xxi., fig. 17. 


T do not propose to enter into any detail of the coins of Kadphises in this place, 
as they scarcely belong to the Bactrian scries. It will be sufficient to refer to 
the types already figured and described by Prinsep,! and the additional speci- 
mens ongraved in tho ‘ Ariana Antiqua.? It is to be noted that these and 
other Indo-Seythian coins are known only in gold and copper, the single 
supposed silver specimen in the E.I.H.3 having proved to be of copper 
plated over! 


XXXII. Gonpornarss.* 


1.—© Copper. Plate sliii,, fig. 15. 
OnverseE :-~Azas’ horseman, to the right. 
LEGEND :—BACIAE@C BACIAE@N ['cNAc@APoY. 
Monogram, No. 170. 
Revers :—Figure, with trident. 
Antan Lrernp:— Maharaja Ryjaraqja Mahatasa Gadapharasa.s 
British Museum coin. Monogram, No. 171. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua’ (Dillon coin), pl. v., fig. 16, 


1 (PL. viii, fig. 4; pl. xxii. figs. 1, 2, 3.] 

2 {Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. x., figs. 7 to 21.] 

3 [Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xi., fig. 9.] 

4 [An enquiry of considerable interest has been raised with reference to the name me 
preserved on these coins, so long veiled from European intelligence, in virtue of the 
almost literal identity it bears to the designation of the king mentioned, in certain 
old church legends, as the ruling potentate of India at the period of the mission of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. The coincidence in the appellation is certainly remarkable, 
though there is a defect in the primary authority for the statement, a difficulty in 
regard to the correspondence of the site of the kingdom, and a doubt as to the 
needful accordance of the epochs of the legendary and the numismatically-certified 
monarchs, the lutter of whom seems to belong to a date prior to our era; but, for the 
reconcilement of this last. obstacle, there is a fairly open margin afforded by the suc- 
cessional coins, which in themselves suggest the question as to whether the name of 
Gondophares was not posthumously elevated into the rank of a dynastic title. The 
following heads of sentences will indicate the leading combinations deposed te by the 
‘Legenda Aurca,’ p. 33 :——‘ Thomas apostolus cum esset apud Cesarcam, apparuit ei 
dominus dicens: rex Indie: Gundoferus, etc., p. 35. Post hee autem apostolus et 
Abhancs ad regem Indimw pervencrunt . . . Gad frater regis, ete., p. 37. Post 
hoc autem in superiorem Indiam abiit’—‘Jacobi a Voragime Legenda Aurea.’ 
Dresden, 1846. ¥. aleo ‘Lombardica Historia’ (1490), Kercher; pp. 122 and 
91 severally of the French and Latin editions of his ‘China,’ ete.; also Assemain’s 
erudite rectifications, pp. 30 and 591, vol. iii. (2nd part).] 

5 [The Arian orthography of this name varies czmsiderably, not only in the different 
mintages of diverse types, but even in pieces having similar standard devices: among 
the latter, belonging to class No. 1, I note Gandaphrata—Gudupha, ete.] 
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2.—C) Copper. 
Onverss :-As above. 
Lzuaenp :—BACIAEWC BACIAEWN MEFAAoT TNA0®EPPot. 
Reverse :~-Minerva, armed, to the right. 
Arian Leeeno:— Méhdraja Rayadiraja Tradata.... Gadapharasa. 
Monogram, No. 134¢ with 172. 
Mr. Brereton. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 17. 
3.—C© Copper. 


OBVERSE :—As above. 
Reverse :—Male figure, with spear, to the right, 
Monograms, No. 134¢ with 173 (¢ and pire), No. 171 with 166d. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., fig. 18. 
4.—0 Copper. (Type asin pl. xxviii., fig. 15; and pl. xxxii., fig. 14). 
Oxnverse :—King, on horseback ; to his front is seen Victory, presenting a chaplet. 
LzGenD :—BACIAEO ..... APor (?). [‘ Ariana Antiqua’ coin, 6APoT 
peIAAOT TONAA.] 
Reverse :— Centre device, the monogram figured under No. 170, pl. xid. 
Anian Lraenp:—Mihd.... Dhaga...sa <Apratihatasa Ja....aa 
Gudapharasa, 
Monograms, Arian Ictters, No. 63 and san, 
Mr. Bayley. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xxi., fig. 16. 
5.~© Copper.' 
Oaverse :—Head of king, to the left; the contour similar to the Pakores’ busts. 
Lecenvs imperfect. B. B., ete, 
Reverse :—Victory, with chaplet. 
ARiaN Lraenp :—Madhdrajasa Rajadirajasa Mahatasa Gudaphara..... 
Monogram, gu, and an indistinct Arian letter. Mr. Bayley, 


6.—© Copper. Plate xviii, figs. 5-8, 
Oxnverse: — Head of king, to the right, greatly barbarised. [THPoC TNAOSEPP. } 
Reverse :—Victory, as in No. 5. 
Antan LEGEND :—Mdhdrajasa Godapha . sa Tradatasa. 
Mr, Brereton, 
7.—Q© Copper. Small barbaric coin. 
OxnversE :—Rude filleted head, to the right. 
Abbreviated Greck legend, BACI BAC...%. . 
Reverse :—Rude figure of Thessalian Minerva, to the right. 
Arian Legenp:—Rujadiraqjasa Mahatasa Godapharasa. 
Monogram, Arian atri and Ad or ho. 


XXXIV. AspareasEs. 
1.—~Q©) Copper. 
Onverse :—King’s bust to the right, as in the Pakores’ type. 
Leeenp:— ... IAEWC CuITHPOC A.... 
Revexse .—Figure of Victory, to the right (of good execution). 
Antan Luoenn :—~Tredatasa Mdhdrajasa Abdagagasa. Mr. Brereton, 


1 (There is an interesting coin in the British Museum, brought from India by 
Captain Hollings, typically connected with the above, which deserves mention in this 
place—C) Copper, Gév.—Bust of king to the left, wearing the Parthian tiara. Imper- 
fect legend, in corrupt Greck, BACIAEY. Rev.—Figure of Victory, asin No.6. Greck 
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2.—C) Copper. 
Onversr :—Azas’ horseman, to the right, with flat cap and flowing fillet; hand 
upraised. 
Lxcenn, corrupt :—BAZIAETONToI BAZIAEWNY ABAA™AZoY. 
Monogram, 170. 
A coin in the B. I. gives the name ABAAFAXoT. Rev. monogram, 395 
with 1748, ete. 
Revruss : —Erect figure, to the right; head-dress as on the obverse, with spear, 
hand extended. 
Arran Lrcenp :—Godophara Bhrada Putrasa Mdhdrajasa Abdagagasa. 
[Coin] ‘of Gondophara’s brother’s son, Maharaja Abdagases.’ i 
Capt. Robinson, 394 with Arian monogram, No. 174 (Sakre or Saphre). 


Some of the coins of this series modify the obverse legend. It is usually in 
corrupt and bungled Greck, and difficult to make sense of; but it clearly 
accords with the substance conveyed in the Arian legend above transcribed, 
in defining the ncpotal relationship of Abdalgases. A collation of turee speci- 
mens (B. i.) produces the following imperfect version--BA° IAETA CAAA 
IYNAISEPO AAEAGIAEWC. The Reverse icgend is also uncertain in the 
different specimens, adding, at times, the titles of Zradutasa and Dhramtasa 
after the Mahiraja. Monogram, 176. 


3.—© Copper. Similar types. 
Lroenps, imperfect [Iol6EPo AAEA®I] with the addition of the tite of 
Tradutasa vefore the name on the reverse. Mr. Brereton. 
4.—© Copper. 
Ouvenrse :—orseman, to the left. 
Reverse: —Figure as in No, 1, without the cap. Major Cunningham. 


®)—Small coin. Mr. Bayley. 
5.—C) Copper. 


Onversu: --As No. 2. Monogram, No. 145 with ¢. 
Reverse : —Erect figure, holding a small statue of Victory, to the left. 
Monogram, No. 134e, with Greek AP and Bactrian ¢. Mr. Bayley. 


Scs-Anpacases Sasa. 
1.—© Copper. 
Onvensy :—Horseman, as in No. 2. Legend imperfect. 
Monogram, No. 170, with py. My ‘Cabinet,’ 170, and 4. 
Reverse: —Figure as above, No. 2. 
Anan Lrcenn :—Madhdrajasu Mahatasa Tradatasa .....' Godaphrasa. 


Sasasa. 
Monogram, No. 159, with y and small letters, p, sh, etc, in the field. Mr. 
Bayley, p, pi, ete. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., fig. 20. 


legend imperfect, but the name or title reads clearly CANABAPoT. Of. Alii 
Spartiani--Lugduni Bat. mpcuxt, p. 23; and Kercher, pp. 80, French edit., 59, 
Latin edit. Psammossires ? 


1 [Major Cunningham renders the doubtful word shero omitted as Deva-hadasa 


(Sanskrit, SY WRT Deva-Aridya), God-hearted, €corpomos. ‘Jour. A. Soo. Beng.,’ 
1864, p. 713.] 
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2.—C) Copper. 
Osvenrse :—Azas’ horseman. 
Reverse :—Jupiter, holding a figure of Victory, to the left. 
Anan Lecenn:—Mdhdrajasa Saccha Dha(mapidasa) Sasasa [Cunningham]. 
Monogram, No. 134¢, with Greek AP and Arian ¢. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. v., figs. 19, 20. 


XXXYV. Ansaces. 


I extract the following notice of the coins of Arsaces from Major Cunningham’s 
paper in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi, 1842, p. 135. 
1.—© Copper. 
Oxvenrse :—A horseman, to the right. 
LEGEND :—BACIA€VONTOC BACIAE£(ON AIKAIoY APCAKoY. 
Revexsu :—Type obliterated, 
Arian Legenp :—Maéhdrajusa Rajarajasa Mahatasa Ashshakasa Tradatasa. 


2.—C) Copper. 
Osvenrsz :—A horseman, to the right. 
Lecenp, imperfect ;—BAZI . . Of APZAKoY. 
Reverse :—Male figure, to the left, holding a small figure in his right hand. 
Anan LeGunp :—Maharqarqasa .. . A(shshakasa). 


XXXVI. Paxores. 
1.—© Copper. 
Onverse :~Bearded head, to the left; the hair is claborately curled and 
arranged after the Persian fashion. 

LEGEND :—-BACIAETC BACIAewy TIAKOPHC. 

Reverse :—Victory with chaplet, to the right. 
Anian Lecenn :—Mdhdrayasa Rajadirqjusa Mahatasa Pakurasa. 
Monograms, Nos. 177, 178, composed of Bactrian lettors, with the addi- 

tional foot-stroke peculiar to the style of writing in use on these coins. 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., pl. fig. 11. 


XXXVIII. Ontnacyes. 
1.—Q© Copper. 
Oxnvensz :—~Head of king, to the left; the hair is arranged after the Persian 
fashion on the Pakores’ device. 
Lraenn (corrupt) :~BACIAETC BACIAEWN METIAC oP@ArNHC. 
Reverse :—Victory, to the right, holding out a fillet 
LeceEnp (imperfect) : —(Mahdrajasa ?) Mahatasa Gudupharasa.... 
British Museum. Bactrian monograms, gu and go. 
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COINS AND RELICS FROM BACTRIA. 


{Article XXI. completes the series of James Prinsep’s 
original essays. The subjoined paper by his brother, Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep, is reproduced from the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ December, 1838, as introductory to, and 
partially illustrative of, my author’s latest artistic contribution 
to Indian numismatics,—-an engraving which he himself was 
not spared to commcnt on in the text of the Journal fur whose 
pages it was designed.'] 


1 [Tho severance of this connexion, at the time decmed only temporary, is 
recorded in the subjoined proeouine of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ which, 
however intentionally complimentary, docs but scant justice to the position James 
Prinsep achieved for the Society itself, in association with the journal of which he is 
here recognised as the editor] :— 

Extract from the proceedings of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Wednescay 
evening, the 14th November, 1838. The Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, President, in tne 
chuir.—Boefore proceeding to the gencral business of the meeting, the President rose 
and stated that he held. in‘his hand a letter from the Secretary, Mr. James Prinscp, 
the substance of which must he a source of deep egret to every member of the 
Socicty, for every one must fee) the loss the Society had suffered in the departure of 
its Secretary, Mr. James Prinsep. Iie assured the meeting, however, and he spoke 
on the authority of a conversation he had with Mr. Prinsep, before his departure, 
that this gentleman’s absence from India would be but for a short period, and that on 
his return he would lie ready to take the same intercst, and to display the same zeal 
and anxiety, which had so honorably distinguished his discharge of the important 
duties he had undertaken in connexion with the Society. The President said that 
the objects of the Socicty had, under Mr. Prinscp’s able superintendence, been 
prosecuted with a vigour which had added largely to its credit and reputation ; and 
that the results produced in every department of science and literature, for which the 
Socicty was indebted chiefly to its Secretary’s activity and varied powers, had sus- 
taincd its character in a manner rivalling the periods when it derived renown from 
the labours of a Jones, a Colebrooke, and a Wilson. The Presidont took occasion to 
add, that, in the time of Mr. James Prinsep, and on his proposition, the name of the 
Socicty had been associated with a monthly periodical, established by the late Captain 
Herbert, originally under the name of ‘Gleanings in Science.’ The work was after- 
wards extended and ably conducted by Mr. Prinsep himself; and at his suggestion 
it was resolved, in 1831, that so long as this periodical should be ouducted by a 
Scerctary of the Society, it should bear the title of ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society ;” 
under that name it had been since continued by Mr. Priusep with very distinguished 
success to the present day. The Society had no property in the ‘Journal,’ and no 
right to prevent Mr. Prinsep from separating it again from the leat and con- 
ducting it on his own account; but he had no such intention. He (Sir E. Ryan) 
had ascertained that Mr. James Prinsep had made arrangements for its being con- 
tinued to the end of the present year from matcrials,in toad: and after that he meant 
that his series should be closed ; but he had no objection to the Society’s continuing 
the periodical by the same name, under other management, as a concern quite inde- 
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Ir has been already announced in the pages of this Journal, that the 
extensive collections of coins and other relics made by Mr. Masson, by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, and Dr. Lord, were on their way to Calcutta, 
and were likely to fall shortly under the examination of the Editor. 
He felt it as a great compliment that was paid to his efforts to restore 
the lost portions of Indian and Bactrian history by means of the coins 
and inscriptions still extant in the language and with the superscrip- 
tions and dates of the rajas of those times, that collectors in all parts of 
India were in the habit of submitting to his inspection whatever they 
lighted upon as unusual, and sought his reading and interpretation of 
the legends, emblems, and inscriptions, which bafficd the learning and 
ingenuity of the pandits and antiquarians of the vicinity. As a con- 
sequence of the happy discoveries made by him in this line, coins and 
transcripts of inscriptions came in from all quarters, from Assam and 
Ava to Bokhara and Sindh, and from Ceylon northward to Nepal. The 
possession of the rich store of materials thus accumulated gave facilities 


pendent. Now, ho (the President) believed that all the members of tho Socioty 
would regret execedingly that a periodical so established, and which had acquirod 
such credit and consideration, should be discontinued. He trusted that it would be 
resumed by Mr. J. Prinsep himself when he retuned to India; but, in the mean- 
time, be should submit to the meeting the propriety of taking into consideration the 
cians of making some arrangement to carry it on during Mr. Priusep’s absence. 

Javing premised thus much, the President stated that he should read to the mecting 
Mr. James Prinsep’s letter, placing the situation of Secretary at their disposal: but, 
ag ho had no doubt it wend be the unanimous fecling of the meeting to desire to 
retain Mr. Prinsep in official connection with the Society, he should not consider this 
letter as an absolute resignation, but should propose a resolution, and submit arrunge- 
ments founded upon it, which would enable Mr. Prinsep to resume the office on his 
return to India. The President then read the following letter :— 


To the Hon, Sir Envwann Ryan, At., President of the Asiatic Society, 
Hon. Six, 

Being compelled by ill-health to proceed to sea and eventually to Europe, I have taken my 
passage on board the ‘Tfercfordshire,’ with the intention of being absent from the country for 
two or perhaps three years. I am thus under the necessity of placing at the disposal of the 
Society the sitaation of its Secretary, which I have filled for five years. 

It 1s with great reluctance and regret that I thus separate myself from a body with whom 
L have been sssociated in labours of much interest and utility, whose favour has encouraged my 
geal, and through whose eredit and reputation in the world I have obtained the means of 
making gencrally known my own humble efforts in the caure of science, and my not unsuccessful 
endeavours to explore the antiquities of the country to whose service we are devoted. 

But the disability of sickness is an accident to which we age all liable, and from which there 
in no resource, but in temporary departure to a better climate. I am thus compelled to leave 
my incomplete labours te be perfected by others, and to relinquish the place I have held in the 
Society, that provision may be made for its competent discharge under the failure of my own 
power of longer rendering useful service. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 
lst November, 1838. (Signed) James Puinser. 


Proposed by tho President, seconded by Mr. Curnin, and unanimously resolved : 
That the resignation of Mr. James Prinsep be not accepted; but the Society hope 
that he will return to resume the situation of Secretary, which he had filled so much 
to the credit of the Society for a period of five years.— Resolved: That the President 
communicate to Mr. James Prinsep the desire of the Society, that he shall not con- 
sider himeelf as having vacated ghe situation of Scerctary; and express the hope that, 
on his return to India, he will resume the situation of Secretary. 
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of comparison and collation which were doubtless a main cause of his 
success; but the study and exertions required for the satisfaction of 
these numerous references to his individual skill, although entered 
upon with a zeal participated only by those who have achieved much, 
and feol that there is yet more within their reach which ought to be 
the result of their own discoverics, were too severe for the climate of 
India, and the Editor’s robust constitution sunk at last under the in- 
cessant labour and close attention given to these favorite studies at the 
very moment when the richest collection of inscriptions, coins, and 
relics, that had ever been got together in India, were actually on their 
way to Calcutta, as materials for maturing the results he had achieved. 
The collections of Mr. Masson were forwarded from Bombay in the 
John Adam, which reached Caleutta only in the course of the past 
December. There are of thesc coins from four to six thousand, besides 
the contents cf several topes, and casts of figures of Budh, with various 
other remains of the period antecedent to the Muhammadan invasion of 
Bactria and Afghanistan. The whole of this collection was by order of 
Government laid upon the table of the Asiatic Socicty at the mecting 
of January, 1839; but the members present felt that, in the absence of 
their late Secretary, and likewise of Capt. Cunningham, Mr. V. Tregear, 
and Colonel Stacy, there were no porsons in Calcutta to whom the 
examination, arrangement, and report upon the coins and relics could 
be committed with confidence. ‘They came therefore to the unanimous 
resolution to recommend their being forwarded without delay to Eng- 
land, where the Honorable Court would have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting them to the inspection of the late Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, jointly with Dr. Wilson, the librarian at the Kast India House, 
and so the ends of science and of antiquarian rescarch would be most 
effectually answered. 

The care of this magnificent collection, which is large enough to 
supply all the muscums in Europe, has been kindly undertaken by Mr. 
Cracroft, a very zealous member of the Asiatic Socicty, and there is 
ground for hoping that under his superintendence a catalogue may yet 
bo made before he takes his final departure for England. The articles 
have come round in bags without any scparate lists, and in-one bag 
there are about two thousand copper coins. 

But, independently of Mr. Masson’s collection, another numbered 
by thousands has been brought to Calcutta by Dr. McLeod, the In- 
spector General of Hospitals to Her Majesty’s forces in India. This 
consists partly of coins of all metals, but there are also several seals 
and gems of different stones cut with a g:sat varicty of emblems and 
devices. All these are the property of Sir A Burnes, and have arrived 
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for deposit and custody as well as for inspection; they are therefore 
still available for the curious, and will continue so until Sir A. Burnes 
shall send instructions as to their disposal. We cannot ourselves under- 
take the particular examination of these relics so as to give the detailed 
description they deserve. A selection from the coins had, however, 
previously been made at Simla, and those deemed most curious being 
forwarded by the dawk arrived fortunately before the departure of our 
Editor. Amongst them is that most curious coin of Dr. Lord, with 
the head of Eucratides on onc side, and of both his parents on the 
other, a drawing of which is exhibited in plate xlii. From the other 
selected coins thus transmitted, a plate was prepared by the Editor, 
which was intended to be illustrative of an article he designed giving 
in our last October number. The plate remains, and we attach it to 
this article, that the curious who have followed our Editor to the length 
of his past researches may sec the objects which he deemed worthy of 
fresh illustration in the field of Indo-Bactrian numismatology. If the 
‘Herefordshire,’ the ship in which he took passage, had touched at 
Madras, or had put into Mauritius, or had met a vessel at sea, we 
might have hoped for the comments promised on this, as on two other 
plates which we also intend to give, and shall separately refer to. But 
the time approaches when the issue of the last number of our series 
will be expected, and we can no longer defer the publication, under 
the doubtful expectation of receiving the desiderated paper from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Of the coins and gems therefore in Sir Alexander 
Burnes’s collection we cun at present make no use, but we hold them 
in deposit for the cxamination of others, and to await his further 
instructions. We must be content at present to give the plate referred 
to, which it will be seen is numbered xliii., together with such brief 
reading of the names, as a Tyro of Indian numismatics might be ex- 
pected with the aid of the alphabets to supply.. The plate is of Indo- 
Bactrian coins of date antecedent to the introduction of Grecian art, 
with the Grecian alphabet, into the mints of that country. The 
legends are in the ancient No. 1 character of the then universal Pali 
language, with Bactrian characters in some instances on the obverse, 
or intermixed. The names and emblems on these coins are well worth 
the study of the learned. 

Along with Sir A. Burnea’s coins, Dr. McLeod brought to Calcutta 
a very singular relic obtained by Dr. Lord at Badakhshan, and which 
is, we believe, destined for the British Museum. The relic in question 
is an ancient patera of silver, embossed in the interior in very high 
relief, and representing, with all the usual adjuncts of classic mythology, 
the procession of Bacchus. The god himself sits in a car drawn by two 
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harnessed females with a drinking. cup in his hand. A fat infant, 
Bilennus, stands in front, and there is a female figure sitting on the 
after corner of the car, which, from its disproportionate size, we 
imagine to be the carved elbow of the seat on which the god reclines. 
There are also two winged cupids in attendance, one flying with a 
wand in his hand, to which a fillet is attached, the other end of which 
is held by the infant Silonus; and the other on the foreground behind 
the wheel of the car, as if employed in pushing it on. The car is 
followed by a dancing Hercules, distinguishable by the club and lion 
skin. The heads of this figure and of the Bacchus are both wanting, 
owing probably to their having been of gold, or thought so, while the 
rest of the patera, being only of silver gilt, has escaped similar viola- 
tion. The gilding, however, is mostly worn away from long use, and 
in one part the side of the cup is actually worn through. Inde- 
pendently of the circumstance of the main figure being represented 
with a cup in hand, its identity with the Grecian Bacchus is proved 
by the vines circumpendent, and by the figure of a tiger standing 
prominently out in the fore-ground and drinking out of a wine jar, 

This patera is the property of Dr. Lord, who is also the fortunate 
owner of the double-headed coin of Eucratides, the original apparently 
from which the plate of a similar coin is given in Dr. Vincent’s ‘ Peri- 
plus;’ but the double head is there represented as being on both sides 
of the coin. With a liberality deserving of particular notice, both these 
unique relics have been gratuitously appropriated by the finder, or are 
intended to be so, in the manner deemed by him most conducive to the 
ends of science, Dr. Lord not desiring to retain them as isolated trophies 
of his own good fortune in the field of research and discovery. 

I fear we must not look upon this piece of plate as affording evi- 
dence of the state of the arts in Badakhshin, where it was found, at 
any particular epoch. That it is of high antiquity is quite apparent 
from the condition of the metal, as well as from the design; but in the 
-Periplus of the Erythrean sea, published amongst Arian’s works, it is 
distinctly stated that apyupopara, te. articles of silver plate, were a 
staple import from the west, for exchange against the produetions of 
India. At Minnagarh, upon the Indus, it is further’ stated by the 
author of that treatise that he himself presented to the raja Baptripa 
apyupeapara, valuable pieces of plate, in order to secure his favor, and 
the grant of certain privileges of trade. There is thus reason to believe 
that the patera must have been brought from Greece or Asia Minor, 
and either presented in like manner, or sold to some sovereign of 
-Bactria, by a merchant desiring similar-privileges of trade in that 
country. That it has been in use for centuries is evident from the 
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worn condition it now presents; but for how many it was in use, and 
for how many it lay treasured in royal or other repositories, is more 
than may now be conjectured. 


10, 


1. 
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14. 


16. 
16. 


INDO-BACTRIAN COINS. 


Specification of coins in plate xliv. 

Oxsvexse: Armed figure standing with a club or spear; no inscription. 

Reversz: Elephant with rider. Bactrian inscription, Rujesa; rest not deci- 
pherable. 

Onvexse: Woman and deer, with inscription not legible: emblem, ete. 

Reverse: Tree and mountain; with emblems. [See ante, vol. i., p. 201.] 

Osverse: Man and bull; same emblem as No. 2; and Alahdrdjasa Mahabhatasa 
in old Pals clearly legible, but the name to the Jeft baffles us. 

Reverse: Same device and emblems as No. 2, and Mahdrdjasa clearly legible 
in Bactrian at the bottom. 

OsversE: Same device as No. 2, and same omblem; Rayna Rajasa Maghadatasa 
in old Pali, 

Reverse: Same device and emblems as No. 2; Mahdrajasa in Bactrian ; the 
rest not legible. 

A larger coin; the same device on both sides as No. 3; obverse defaced. 

Reverse: Mahdrdjasa in Bactrian characters. 

OxsversE: Bull and emblem; no letters. 

Reversr: Same emblems as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, with addition of a wheel: very 
peculiar. 

Osverse: Deer and man, with omblems; Rajna Kunandasa in old Pali. 

Reverse: Same as Nos, 2, 8, 4, etc. 

Osverse: Decr and woman; Mahdrijasa in Pall. 

Reversy: Same as No 2; no inscription. 

Onverse: Deer and man; Kunandasy2 in Palf. 

Reverse: Same as No, 2. 

Same precisely. Pali inscription, Nandasd, the last letter being an initial 4 a. 


BUDDHIST SATRAP COINS. 


Osvzrse: Horse caparisoned. 

Reverse: Rajasa, in Bactrian, with various marks. 

Osversz: Horse. 

Ruversz: Standing figure with bow. Inscription in P4li, Sarda idpasa pata- 
mapasa, [Khatrapasa P(H?)agdmashasa.] 

The same indistinct. 

Onverse: The sanie worn. ‘ 

Reverse. Inscription in lines. TZamapaea legible in Pall. [Khatrapasa 
pagdmasa PH tagdmashasa.} 

Nothing distinct. 

Oxsversaz: Horse's tail and hind quarter. 

Reversy: Figure standing. Lagdmapasa in Palt. 


17, 18,19, Oxverss: Bull. 


Revenrss#: Standing figure, with inscription Rajnapadusa. Contre one 
in Bactrian. ‘ 
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20, Osverse: Standing figure. Pali inscription, Paghugepasa. [ Khatapasa 
Raja ..J 
Reverse: Figure. No inscription. 
21. Nothing made out. 
22. Oxvensz: Figure in speaking attitude. Rajna Raghunam 
28, 24, 26. Not deciphered. 


N.B.—These latter are classified as of the Satrap group—first, because of the title 
Raja or Maharfja not being found in any of them; secondly, because of the names 
having so evidently an ancient Persian aspect; and lastly, becauss of the horse em- 
blem, which probably had its origin in tho circumstances which attended the accession 
of Gushtasp, Darius Hystaspes. 


END OF ESSAYS. 
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PREFACE, 


In putting forth this New Edition of Prinsep’s Uscful Tables, 
I may confidently appeal to the sterling value of the work, 
and the appreciation with which it has previously been 
received by the public in India, as evinced in reprints, 
partial and entire, issued at Caleutta and elsewhere. 

My task as Editor has been limited to bringing up the 
Monetary Tables to the latest possible date, the occasional 
insertion of Notes, and the incorporation of such additional 
Dynastic Lists as chanced to be accessible in this country. 
The orthography of the Oriental names has usually been 
reproduced litcratim after the original printed text, whercin 
they are found to vary to the extent that might have been 
anticipated consequent on the assemblage of the component 
matcrials from the works of various European commentators, 
who each followed his own method of translitcration, and 
who, for the most part, wrote before we had arrived at 
even the present indeterminate stage in the system of the 
transcription of Eastern tongues which Sir William Jones 


so meritoriously inaugurated. 
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BRITISH INDIAN MONETARY SYSTEM AS ESTABLISHED 
BY REGULATION VII. OF 1833 [OF THE BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT. ] 


Silver is the legally constituted medium of exchange in all money 
transactions throughout the British Indian possessions. Gold coin is a 
_legal tender, at a fixed value of sixteen rupees! the gold muhr? 
of Qaleutta, and fifteen rupees for the gold muhr of Wa aces and 
Bombay ; but it is not domendable in payment, and is left to find its 
current value in the market. Copper ccin is only a. legal tender at 
the established rate of sixty-four paisi® to the rupee, on payments 
falling short of one rupee. 

The rupee is, then, the unit or standard measure of value. through- 
out India, and by the Regulation lately passed, a perfect assimilation in 
weight and fineness has been effected in this unit of currency of the 
three Presidencies, so that the rupee of Upper India, of Madras, and 
of Bombay are now identical in value. From this uniformity aro 
excepted the three provinces of Bengal Proper, Bahar, and Orissa; in 
which the Murshid4b4d{ or sikkA‘ rupee still continues to be the legal 
currency; but the relation of one coin to the other is now reduced to 
great simplicity, one Farrukh4béd, Madras, or Bombay rupee being 
precisely equal to fifteen Ands® sikks. 


ae a . . i 
‘a hod 9) ripiya, 3 EM rhipys, ‘silver.’ =? oes muyhr, ‘a geal,’ 
5 Luly pated, ‘PA stkka, ‘a coining die” # sD. 
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The following table exhibita the scheme of the British Indian 
monetary system : 

















GOLD MUIR. | nupex,| Ana. | passa. | rier’ 
CALCUTTA 0... .cceeeeeeeee ees 1 16 256 1024 8072 
Manpras anp Bompay.... 1 15 240 960 2880 

1 16 64 192 
1 4 12 
1 3 

i | 








Small shells, called kaurfs,? are also made use of for fractional pay- 
ments, and are reckoncd as follows: but their value is subject to 
considerable fluctuation, and they are now nearly superscded by the 
copper currency. 


4 Kauris make ...........cccceereeeeeeeee 1 Ganda.’ 
20 ‘Ganidase ....0.ciceecsavees cavsbecds castes 1 Pan.‘ 
5 Pans.......ceccseeeeees SaccetgahsSicvee wane 1 And. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CURRENT COINS. 
GOLD AND SILVER. 

The inscriptions upon the Company’s gold and silver coins are in 
Persian, as follows : 

Oxsvenrse of the sikka rupce struck at the Calcutta mint. 
soul pile als jy eke» oj abe all Jaci Byles dae td cele 

“ Defender of the Muhammadan faith, Reflection of Divine excellence, the Emperor 
Sh&h ’Alam has struck this coin to be current throughout the seven climes,” 

Reverse: Cwyile Candee (wale V9 dans SLT A pe Cd. 

“Struck at Murshid&béd in the year 19 of his fortunate reign.” 

The rupec of the Western provinces, coined at the late mints of 

Farrukhéb4d and Bendres, and now at the mint of Sagar, bears the 


same inscription on the obverse. On the reverse the date and place of 
coinage are different :— 


Unigile ten Cwgle Fo dans Tes Ge pd 
“Struck at Farrukhfbad in the year 45 of his prosperous reign.’’ 

The several varieties of coin, produced by modifications of weight, 
standard, or die, from time to time in the Calcutta and subordinate 
mints of the Bengal Presidency, from their all bearing the same legend 
and date, are not easily recognized but by an experienced money- 
changer. As, however, different regulations regarding deficiency of 


1 x ash prt, 8s UTE pdda, ‘a quarter,’ 2 H shy kauri, 
Lae sg yal ganda, WUSA (Elliot.) in uy Pane 8 WEL. pane, 
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weight, etc., apply to the coins of the old and new standard, it is con- 
venient to point out a mode of discriminating them. 

1. The old standard sikké rupec of 1793-1818 has an oblique 
milling. 

2. The new standard sikka rupee of 1818-1832 has a straight 
milling. 

8. The new sikka rupee, struck under the present regulation, has a 
plain edge, without milling, and a dotted rim on the face. 

The distinctions of the oblique and straight milling apply also 
to the old and new gold muhr. Of the up-country or Farrukhdbad 
coins :— 

4. The old standard Farrukhabad rupee (or ‘45th Sun Lucknow 
rupee’ of Reg. XLV. 1803) has an oblique milling. 

5. The Bendres rupee, coined 1806-1819, has also an oblique milling. 

6. The new standard Farrukhébad rupee, coined at the Farrukh- 
&béd mint, 1819-24, and at the Benares mint, 1819-30, and now at 
the Sagar mint, has an upright milling. 

7. The Farrukhabad rupee, coined under the new regulation at the 
Calcutta mint, has a plain edge, and a plain rim on the face. 

The coins struck before 1793, at the old mints of Patna, Murshid- 
abid, and Dacca, the Benares rupee anterior to 1806, and the coins of 
all the Native independent states, are known by their having no 
milling. The Company's coin up the country is thus gencrally called 
kalddy* ‘milled, or made by machincry’, in contradistinction to the 
unmilled or native coins, which are fashioned and stamped with the 
hammer apd anvil. 

The Madras rupee has a dotted rim on the facu, and an indented 
cord-milling: that coined in Calcutta has an upright milled edge: it 
has the symbol of a roso on the obverse. The inscriptions aro as 
follows :— 

Splle aust wyallaie cgjlé albol tke 

“The auspicious coin of the noble Monarch, Aziz-ud-din Muhammad Alamgir ! ig 

(the father of Shah ’Alam.) 
Crgile Conte Cughe FP dee COIS os 
“Struck at Ark@t in the 20th year of his propitious reign.” 
The Bombay coin has now a plain edge and the following legend : 
rhe pile aldol gle als OG b. ake 
“The Ge sana coin of the great om pelt Shah ‘Alem, agi. Wd 
“Struck at Sasat in the 46th year of his propitious reign,” 


LNs kaldar, 
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COPPER COINS. 
The inscription on the Calcutta paisd is, on the oBVERSE ; 
alsol ra als PV gle dew 


“Tn the 37th year of the reign of the > Emperor, Sh&h ’ Alam,” 


On the nEvERsE: 4& ote fare tus sh SK ww urk fat 


“ One p’i sikka.” 

In Bengali, Persian, and Nagar{ characters. Serrated rim on the 
face and pluin-edge milling. 

The new double-paisd or half-4na piece has on one side Sieraly the 
words ‘half-4n4,’ in English and Bengali: on the reverse, the same 
in Persian and N agarf. The pa’{ or third of a pais& has in the same 
manner merely the name ‘ one pa’{,’ which makes it liable to be con- 
founded with the ‘one pa’i sikké,’ and on this account, perhaps, it 
has not found ready currency. The natives reckon only sixty-four paisa 
to the rupee, while English accounts divide the 4nd into twelve pd’{; 
to distinguish them, this latter (hitherto an imaginary coin), was called 
the pa’{ of account. 

At Madras and Bombay an English device has been introduced for 
the copper coinage; on one side, the East India Company's arms; 
on the other, in the Bombay coin, a pair of scales, surmounted with 
the name of the coin in English; below, the word s do ’adal, : justice,’ 
in Arabic, and the Hijra date also in Arabic numerals. The Madras 
paisd coined in England in 1803, has, on the reverse, its value according 
to the old system ‘XX. cash;’! and in Persian, Da mis id 
ww! Cyugld bist kds chahdr falis ast, ‘twenty kids make’ four fais’ 
It weighs 180 grains (one tola*), and the half and quarter in proportion. 

The principal object in this place being to shew the present state 
of the currency und the existing mint regulations, it is unnecessary to 
detail the various alterations which have been made from time to time 
in the monetary systems of the three Presidencies, of which a sketch 
will hereafter be given as an introduction to the General Table of 
Indian Coins. 

The adoption of a general pictorial impression for ali the coins of 
the British possessions in India, in lieu of the~present anomalous 
system, has frequently engaged the attention of the Government here 
and at home; and it is hoped, now that the new mints of Calcutta and 
Bombay are perfectly capable of executing such a design, and the prior 
measure of equalizing the standards of the three Presidencies has been 
carried into effect, that the unhappy tjssue of mis-statements as to 


1g WT or WS kdnaya or hans. 28 15 told, (are) 
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names, places, and dates, exposed in the above list, avill give place to 
a device at once worthy of the British name, and affording better 
security against fraudulent imitation. 


WEIGHT AND ASSAY OF THE COINS, 
GOLD COINS. 


The privilege of coining gold in the Bengal Presidency is limited to 
the mint of Calcutta, where gold muhrs of two standards are now 
coined: the ashrafi' or Murshiddbéd gold muhr, which maintuins a 
high degree of purity (99} touch) has a weight of 190-895 grains troy. 
The new standard gvid muhr of 1819 contains one-twelfth of alloy. 
The absolute quantity of pure metal was thcn reduced in a trifling 
degree to adjust the ratio of its value to that of silver as fifteen to 
one? The new gold muhr therefore weighs sixtecn-fiftcenths of a 
rupee, and passes by authority for sixteen rupees, but tho ratio of gold 
to silver has been of late yeurs higher in the Calcutta market, espocially 
for the purer coins, so that the new muhr generally passes for sixteen 


Vp 8 at ashiafi. 
ob bh eshraf 

2 In the English coins the ratio is 14.287 to 1—in the French money as 16.6 to 1. 

[In continuation of this subject, I extract from the ‘Numismatic Chronicle’ some 
remarks of my own, in iat to the relative value of gold and silver in India, at the 
commencement of the Moghul rule: ‘The authoritative reform of the coinage, 
effected by Shir Shah (a.u, 946—952=a.p 1639 to 1545), appears by internal 
evidence to have been accumpanicd by a revision and re-adjustment of the relative 
value of the lower metals, silver and coppcr. There are no positive data to show at 
what rate silver exchanged against gold in the time of Shir Shah; but an examina- 
tion of AbGl-fazl’s description of the coin rates of the great Akbar, who succeeded to 
the throne in 1656, a.p., discloses the very unexpected proportion of gold te silver as 
1to9.4! I obtain this result from a comparison of the intrinsic contents assigned 
to four several descriptions of gold coins in the ‘Ayin-i Akbari,’ as contrasted with the 
corresponding total weight of the silver money defined by the same authority as their 
exchangeable value. I understand both gold and silver to have been pure. Actual 
assay shows Akbar’s gold coins to have been totally unalloyed, and Abd)-fazl himself 
directiy asserts that the silver used in his master’s coinage was pure, 

I append an outline of my data on this head :— 

lst.—-Chagal, weight in gold T. 3, M. 0, R. 6230 Rs, of 114 m&shas 
each : 549,84 :; 172.6 x 30 (5175.0) : 1 :: 9.4118. 

Qnd.—Aftabi, gold, weight T. 1, M. 2, R. 43-12 Rs. : 218.90 :: 172.6 x 12 
(2070°0) : 1: : 9.4563. 

3rd —Ilahi, gold, weight M. 12, R. 12=-10 Re. ; 183.28 :: 172°6 x 10 (1726-0) : 
1:: 9.4118, 

4th,—’Adl Gutkah, gold, weight 11 m&shas=9 Rs. : 166 :: 172.6 x 9 (1552°5) 
>1:; 9.40909. 

(The common tolé of 180 gr., ma&sha of 16 gr., and rati of 1.875 gr. have 
been used in these calculations). 

Annexed are the relative | ya Seirany of these several denominations of coins, us 
given by Abl-fazi—extracted verbatim from an execllent MS. of his ‘Ayin-i Akbari.’ 
And to complete the original details of the entire subject for those who may desire to 
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to seventeen, and the old gold muhr for seventeen to eighteen, sikka 
rupees. When originally coined, both of these moneys were at a discount. 

The proportion of fifteen to one is also adopted in the gold rupees 
of Madras and Bombay, which are coined of the same weight as the 
silver money of those Presidencies, and pass current for fifteen silver 
rupees. 


The weights and purity of the gold coins are as follows :— 
Weight in | Weight in 


DENOMINATION. Pure gold.| Alloy. Legal value. 
gold. tolan. 

















Old Calcutta muhr,! ea 


ae que med cago } | 189.4087] 1.4913] 190.896] 1.060 ious 
Now standar 1d muhr, rupees. 
with a atraient millin 4 187.651 | 17.059 | 204.710] 1.137 P 


165 15 180} 1.000 165 rupees. 








Madras and Bombay new 
gold rupee ..........eces 





examine them, I also subjoin the Rupee equivalents, further determining the actual 
ine of the silver coins. 


daly de Ab S sem pl uydoy ad LIS exe end se 
daar at even Ey ee ey 

ele eS my ce cy Ske yo dlls jg oF aalsl 
dat gy dajlye 

es wer buble sdj\e0 * of [and ie Jel] use 
dad gy 80 we Lrghwe en kit 

wey arb HE ody lly SIO Uyry ume Gy aS Jac 
fe ae Pk eke. lay IS ey Sod cilegd ool 

ws} 28 hale pe! by sail SF cat a cals ea 9) 
a6 es Oy roa) Aa See jh ee Ont Qo ls 
yy heel) Caveat ol ee lee po OG 

ced ye LB y usp Ow Ab S ee ale 

ue pe CY Ab S hem Jj) etl oly Bil das dad yy 
ed eee ae elo Jem i! eb de Abbe eos tik 
1 This coin is inserted, contrary to rule, becative its fabrication is still permitted 


at the Caleutta mint, for the convenience of the merchants ; as it bears a higher value, 
proportionally, in the market than the new mubr. 
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Half and quarter gold muhrs are coined of proportionate weight to 
the above. 

The pagoda of Madras and the old gold muhr of Bombay will find 
their place in the General Table of Coins. 


SILVER COINS. 


The weight, fineness, and relative value of the silver coins established 
by the new regulation are as follows :— 

















Pure silver, Alloy. Weight in Weight in 
DENOMINATION. 
Troy grains, Troy grains. troy grains, tolda. 
Calcutta sikk4& rupee......... 176 16 192 1,0666 
Farrukbabad,Sonat,! Sa- 
gar, Mudras, or Bombay 165 16 180 1.000 
1 


Eight-ind pieces (dth-annt?) and four-dnd picces (s&kt* or chau- 
anni*) are struck of proportionate weight to cach of the above coins. 

The standard quality of the metal is cloven-twelfths of pure silver 
to one-twelfth of alloy. 

The conversion of sikka into Farrukh4bad rupees and vice versd 
may be effected in the simplest manner by the following rules, which 
obviate the necessity of providing tables for the purpose. 

Rorz Finsr.—To convert Farrukhabad rupecs into sikka rupees :—~ 
Deduct one-sixtcenth of the amount of the Farrukhdbad rupees from 
that amount, and the result will be their equivalent in sikkas. 

Ruze Seconp.—To convert sikké rupees into Farrukhabid, Madras, 
or Bombay rupees :—Add one-fifteenth of the amount of the sikkas to 
that amount, and the result will be the equivalent in Farrukhabad, 
Madras, or Bombay rupecs. 

To avoid confusion here, the weights and valucs of the former cur- 
rencies of the Company, which differ in a small degree from the fore- 
going scale, as well as those of the existing currencics of the Native 
States, will be inscrted in the General Table before alluded to: 

All silver moncy of the new standard (with a straight milling or a 
plain edge), is considercd by law as of full.weight until it has lost by 
wear or otherwise two pa’{ in tie rupee; or, in round terms, one per 
cent. 


i wnilguts sdnowdt, pl. of Xk... sanat, ‘year.’ 
4 os! wt dth-anni, 3 sr siki, or gut suki, * we > chaw-annd, 
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Coins of the old standard (with the oblique milling) remain subject 
to the provision of Regulation LXI., 1795, which allows them to remain 
a legal tender until they have lost only six ands per cent. 


The limits of weight are, therefore, as follows :— 


Original Allowance Minimum Min. weightof 

weight, for wear, weight. 100 rupees. 
Old sikk& or Murshidab4d rupee 179.666 gra. 6 Anas per ct. 179 grs, 99.44 tolds 
New sikk& rupee,., 192 gra. 2 p&’i p. rup. 190 gre. 105.65 tolis 
Farrukhabfd, old rupee ......... 173 grs. 6 Anas p. ct. 172.362 95.75 tolas 
” new rupee ,........ 180 grs. 2 pHi p.rup. 178.125 99,  tolds 


Light-weight rupees are received by Government officers as bullion, 
the deficiency from standard weight being made good by the payer. 
COPPEK COINS. 


‘Nhe copper coins of Bengal and Bombay are now equalized. in weight, 
and are as follows :— 


‘Troy grains, Value, 
The half-n& piece .........scsscssseesececeesers 200 6 pi’i of account 
The paisi (marked one p&’i sikk&) «+ 100 8 ditto 
The pa’l of account ........cccceseesereeeeneeeeee 83h 1 ditto 





By Regulation XXV. of 1817, Sect. 5, copper paisa, struck at tho 
Benares mint, weighing 98} grains, which were intended at first (vide 
Reg. VII. 1814), for circulation in the province of Benares only, and 
were distinguished with a trident or trisi/,1 the symbol of Siva, were 
made current throughout the Bengal provinces at par with the Calcutta 
and Farrukhabad paisa. 


Cornack Dury or SEIGNORAGE. 


All the Company’s mints are open to the reception of gold’ and 
silyer bullion for coinage on private account. The following is the 
course of proceeding adopted in the Calcutta mint: —after examination 
by the processes of cutting and burning, to ascertain that there is no 
fraudulent admixture, the proprietor takes a receipt from the Mint- 
Master for the weight of his bullion.—A specimen is then taken for 
assay, and after that operation the mint receipt is exchanged, at the 
Assay Office, for a certificate of the standard value of the bullion in 
gold or silver money. This certificate is convertible into cash at the 
Treasury as soon as the new coin may be transmitted thither from 
the mint. 


ee p23 (fase) 2 Except the Shgar Mint, which cvins silver only. 
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A deduction is made from the assay produce of bullion to cover the 
expenses of coinage, which vary at the different mints as follows: 
On Gold Bullion. On Stiver Bullion, 
At the Calcutta mint.............. + 2 per cent, 2 per cent, 
At the Sagar mint................ 2 ditto. 2 ditto, 
{If required in halves and quarters, an additional duty of onc per cent, is levied at 
these Mints.] 


At the Madras mint! ............ 3 per cent, 4 per cent, 


At the Bombay mint! ..... seseees 23 ditto, 3 ditto. } now 2 per cent. 


On the re-coinage of rupees struck at the Company's mints of tho 
Bengal Presidency, a charge of one per cent. only is levied. 

The rates of seignotago at Bombay and Madras include the chargo 
for refinage; for which a sepurato charge is made in the Calcutta and 
Sagar mints, on under-standard bullion only, at the rate of 0.4 per 
cent. per pennyweight of worsencss in the assay: (unless such inferior 
bullion is required for the purposes of alligation at the mint, when 
the charge may be remitted on the authority of the Mint Master). 


The following is a table of refined charges :— 


























| Refining Refining Refining Refining 
Aasuy. charge Assay. charge Assay. charge Assay. charge 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
dwts. auota, 
02 Wo.| 0.02 0.50 | 184 Wo, | 0.74 
1 Wo; 0.04 0.62 19 Wo. 0.76 
13 Wo.| 0.06 0.64 | 193 Wo. | 0.78 
2 Wo: 0.08 0.66 20 Wo. 0.80 
24 Wo. 0.10 0.58 203 Wo. 0.82 
3 Wo. 0.12 0.60 21) Wo. 0.84 
34 Wo. 0.14 0.62 212 Wo, 0,86 
4 Wo. 0.16 0.64 22 Wo. 0.88 
43 Wo. 0.18 0.66 |,22% Wo. 0.90 
5 Wo, 0.20 0.68 23 Wo. 0,92 
53 Wo. 0.22 0.70 233 Wo, 0,04 
6 Wo. 0.24 0.72 24 Wo. 0,96 




















| 


And so on for silver of inferior quality. By the practice of the Calcutta mint, 
the charge for refinage is usually remitted up to 6 Wo.; at the Sigar mint, it is 
levied on all denominations of bullion inferior to standard. 


The next two tables, for calculating the intrinsic or assay produce 


of bullion, are applicable to ul] the Company’s mints, where the told 
weight has been adopted. 


1 These two are inserted on the authority of Kelly’s ‘Cambist;' it seema very 
advisable that the charges should be equalized at the three Presidency mints, as 
otherwise the desired unifermity of value cannot be maintained. 
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Taste of the Intrinsic or Assay Produce of Silver Bullion in Farrukh- 
abdd and Calcutta rupees, from the lst of May, 1833. 























I = 1 
Qe 

+ Produce So Produce 

a | | : a. i - Produce 
Es Touch, | Buduad: | one? lesz Touch, aba | ta 
Sam Atay |aiiver, in| Madras, |Caleutta |S oe) AY Liver, in| Madras, Oslcuttal 
249! Report. |e rarta| or jorsikké ||-8o| Report. fopnaiee| or jor aikké 
$8 7 Bombay Tupecs. geF : Bombay rupees, 
Sa . Sa pees, 
en zo 

dwts dts. 


100 | 20 Br. | 100.000 | 109.091 | 102.273 |] 100 | 5 Wo.| 89.583 | 97.727 | 91.689 
» | 194 Br.| 99.792 | 108.864 | 102.060 | ,, | 54 Wo. 89.875 | 97.500 / 91.406 
» {18 Br.| 99.583 | 108.686 101.846 || ,, | 6 Wo, 89.167 {97.273 | 91.193 
» | 194 Br.| 99.375 | 108.409 | 101.633 || ,, | 64 Wo.| 88.958 | 97.045 | 90.980 
» | 18 Br.| 99.167 | 108.182 |101.421 |} ,, | 7 Wo! 88.750 | 96.818 | 90.767 

17k Br.| 98.958 | 107.955 | 101.208 | ,, | 7% Wo. 88.542 ) 96.591 | 90.554 
» 117 Br.{ 98.750 | 107.727 | 100.994 || ,, | 8 Wo] 88.338 | 96 364 | 90 341 
» | 16k Br.) 98.542 } 107.500 | 100.781 || ,, | 8 Wo. 88.126 | 96.136 | 90.127 
» | 16 Br.| 98.333 |107.273 |100.568 || ,, | 9 Wo.) 87.917 | 95.909 | 89.915 
15k Br.| 98.125 | 107.045 | 100.355 || ,, | 92 Wo.| 87.708 | 95.682 | 89.702 


15 Br,| 97.917 {106.818 |100.142 | ,, |10 Wo./87.500 | 95.455 | 89.489 
143 Br.} 97.708 | 106.591 | 99.929 || > | 104 Wo.| 87.292 | 95.227 | 89.275 
-? 144 Br.| 97.500 | 106.364 | 99.716 11. Wo 87.084 | 95.000 | 89.062 
” | 134 Br. | 97.292 |106.136 | 99.502°/| 3? [114 Wo. 86.875 | 94.773 | 88.956 
” 143 Br. | 97.083 | 105.909 | 99.290 |} 5 |12 Wo.| 86.667 | 94545 | 83.636 
{ 3, | 124 Br.| 96.875 | 105.682 | 99.077 |) ,,. [124 Wo] 86.458 | 94318 | 88.423 
” 112 Br.| 96.667 |105.455 | 98.964 || % 113 Wo. 86.250 | 94.091 [88.210 
»» | LL Br. | 96.458 [105.227 | 98.690 |] 4, | 184 Wo. 86.042 } 93.864 | 87.998 
” 111 Br.} 96.250 | 105.000 | 98.437 ||  |14 Wo. 85.834 | 93.636 | 87.784 
” 1103 Br.| 96.042 |104.773 | 98.925 || ” | 144 Wo.| 85.625 | 93.409 | 87.571 


» {10 Br.| 95.888,)104.545 | 98.011 |} ,, [15 Wo 85.417 | 98.182 | 87.358 
» | 9k Br. | 95.625 | 101.318 | 97.798 || ,, | 153 Wo.} 85.208 | 92.955 | 87.145 
» | 9 Br.{ 95.417 | 104.091 | 97.585 || ,, |16 Wo.) 85.000 | 92727 | 86.932 
» | 8% Br.| 95.208 | 108.864 | 97.372 || ,, | 16} Wo] 84.792 | 92.500 | 86.719 
+ | 8 Br.| 95.000 | 103.636 | 97.159 || ,, |17 Wo, 84.583 | 92.273 | 36.506 
» | 7k Br. | 94792 | 103.409 | 96.946 |] ,, | 173 Wo.) 84.375 | 92.045 | 86,202 
» | 7. Br.{ 04.583 | 103.182 | 96.733 18 Wo, 84.167 | 91.818 | 86.079 
» | 6% Br.| 94.876 | 102.955 | 96.520 || ,, {182 Wo, 83.958 | 91.591 | 85.867 
» | 6 Br.| 94.167 | 102.727 | 96.306 || ,, {19 Wo.) 83.750 | 91.364 | 85.654 
» | 54 Br. | 93.958 | 102.500 | 96.094 |) ,, |193 Wo.) 83.542 | 91.136 | 85.440 


» | & Br.| 93.750 | 102.273 | 95.881 || ,, |20 Wo.| 83.338 | 90.900 | 85.227 
> | 4 Br. 93.642 {162.045 | 95.667 ||} | 20% Wo.} 88.125 | 90.682 | 85.015 
” 1 4 Br.| 93.833 | 101.818 | 95.454 21 Wo, 82.917 | 90.454 | 84.801 
> | 3: Br.} 98.125 {101.591 | 95.241 || > 121% Wo.) 82.708 | 90 227 | 84.588 
* | 3 Br.| 92.917 | 101.364 | 95.029 22° Wo. 82.500 | 90.000 | 84.375 
> | 24 Br. | 92.708 | 101.136 | 94.815 92 Wo] 82.292 | 89.773 | 84.162 
> | 2 Br} 92.500 {100.909 | 94.602 23 Wo! 82.083 | 89.545 183.955 
” | 14 Br.| 92.292 | 100.682 | 94.389 | > [234 Wo 81.875 |89.318 |83.786 
” | 1 Br.| 92.083 | 100.455 | 94.176 || 3 |24 Wo, 81.667 |89 091 | 88.423 
* | °}Br.| 91.875 | 100.227 | 93.963./| > |244 Wo! 81.458 | 88.864 | 83.310 


{Standard 91.667 {100.000 | 93.750 | ,, [25 Wo81.250 188.636 | 83.007 
» $ Wo. | 91.458 | 99.778 | 93.537 || ,, | 254 Wo.) 81.042 | 88.409 | 82.884 
» (1 Wo.| 91.250 | 99.545 | 93.323 » |26 Wo, 80.888 | 88182 | 82671 
» | Le Wo.} 91.042 | 99.818 ) 93.111 » }264 Wo, 80.625 | 87.955 | 93.463 
» | 2. Wo.} 90.833 | 99.091 | 92.898 » (27. Wo 80.487 |87 727 [82 244 
” 124 Wo.| 90.625 | 98.864 | 92.685 || 7» 127k Wo 80.208 |87.600 | 42.032 
» {3 Wo.] 90.417 | 98.636 | 92.471 » |28 Wo.) 80.000 | 47.273 | 81.819 
» | 3% Wo.| 90.208 | 98.409} 92.268 +] 28$ Wo.) 79.792 | 87.045 | 81.605 
» |4 Wo.} 90.000 | 98.182 | 92.046 » |29 Woj 79.583 | 86.918 | 81.392 
» [| 44 Wo.| 89.792 | 97.955 | 91.833 » {29k Wo. 79.375 | 86.591 | 81.179 
i 80 Wo. 79.167 | 86.364 | 80.972 
And so on of bullion of inforior quality. 
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Tasre of the Intrinsic or Assay Produce of Gold Bullion in Calcutta 
gold muhre and Bombay gold rupees. 






























































a &g g Fi g Be 
9 Ss 6f /F & 3 ¢ 3 2 
| amg | ecm Es. |e. 23 eis | Sa5 
ar = Rex oo s & s 
Bd| Ammrtn | Zooehs | Eee Jack | ced ed| mum | 2 |EE3| 58s 
SS! ‘and xo S423 |ga5 26 S2} and Sa | gass| gas 
S5| srains. in 100 eins Sope $5 Be! sprains ad EE Sayed 
i. parta. Ess, Seas Suk 2 sg BS Baze 
Fs Bead |£8e6| Fee ie BE | Bes? | Eee 
CG. @. c.g. 
100|2 0 Br. | 100.000 | 109.091 | 95.923 | 95.085 || 100] 1 0 Wo.| 87.500 | 98.454 | 88.881 
» | 1 83 Br.| 99.740 | 108.861 | 95.674 | 94.787 |} ,, | 1 04 Wo.| 87.289 | 95.170 | 83.683 
» | 1 84 Br.| 99.479 | 108.523 | 95.423 {94.540 || ,, | 1 04 Wo.| 86.979 | 94.886 | 83.433 
» | 1 34 Br. | 99.219 | 108.289 | 95.173 | 94.298 |] ,, | 1 0} Wo.) 86.719 | 94.602 | 83.183 
» {18 Br.| 98.958 | 107.954 | 94.924 [94.045 | ,, | 11 Wo. 86.458 | 94.818 | 82.033 
» | 1 22 Br.{ 98.698 | 107.670 | 91.674 | 93.798 || ,, | 1 14 Wo.| 86.198 | 94.084 | 82.683 
» | 21 24 Br. | 98.437 | 167.386 | 94.424 | 93.550 |), | 1 14 Wo.| 85.937 | 98.750 | 82.484 
as | 1 24 Br. | 98.177 | 107.102 | 94.174 | 93.308 || ,, | 1 12 Wo.) 85.677 | 98.466 | 82,184 
» | 12. Br. | 97.917 | 106.818 | 93.924 | 93.055 || ,, | 1 2 Wo.}85.416 | 93.182 |81.984 
» | 1 12 Br.} 97.656 | 106.534 | 93.675 | 93.8u8 |! ,, | 1 24 Wo.] 85.156 | 92.898 | 91.684 
» {1 1+ Br. | 97.896 | 106.250 | 98.425 | 92.560 || ,, | 1 24 Wo.! 84.896 | 92.614 [81.484 
{1 14 Br. | 97.185 | 105.966 } 93.175 | 92.318 |) ,, | i 24 Wo | 84.635 | 92.329 | 81.185 
| » {11 Br.| 96.875 | 105.682 | 92.925 | 92.065 || ,, }1 8 Wo.| 84.876 | 92.046 | 80,935 
| 1 02 Br. | 96.615 | 105.398 | 92.675 | 91.818 |! ,, | 1 84 Wo} 84.115 | 91.761 | 80.685 
3 10 Be 96.354 | 105.114 | 92.426 | 91.570 || ,, | 1 34 Wo.} 83.854 {91.477 {80.485 
» | 1 Ot Br. | 96.094 | 104.829 | 92.176 | 91.323 || ,, | 1 34 Wo.| 83.594 | 91.193 | 80.185 
» {10 Br.| 95.833 | 104.545 | 91.926 | 91.075 || ,, |2 0 Wo.| 83.338 | 90.909 | 79.936 
» | 0 3¢ Br. | 95.573 | 104.261 | 91.076 » | 2 04 Wo,| 83.073 | 90.625 | 79.686 
» {0 34 Br. | 95.813 | 103.978 | 91.426 | <3 » | 2 OF Wo,! 82.812 | 90.841 179.486 
» | 0 34 Br. | 95.052 | 103.693 }91.177| 3 »» | 2 Of Wo.] 82.552 | 90.057 | 79.186 
» {9 8 Br.| 94.792 | 108.409 | 90.927 | & » | 2 1 Wo] 82.291 | 89.778 |78.9386 
» |9 23 Br.| 94.531 | 103.125 90.677) $ » | 2 14 Wo.| 82.031 | 89,489 | 78.687 
a | 0 24 Br. | 94.271 | 102.841 | 90.426 | % » | 2 14 Wo, 82.770 | 89.204 | 78.437 
» {0 21 Br.| 94.010 | 102.557 |90.177 | 3 » | 2 1 Wo,! 81.510 | 88.920 | 78,187 
a 
» [0 2 Br.| 93.750 | 102.278 | 89.928 | “= » | 2 2 Wo.}81.250 | 88.636 | 77.937 
» | 0 14 Br.} 93.489 | 101.989 | 89.678 | 8 sy | 2 24 Wo.| 80.990 | 88.852 | 77.687 
» {| O 1) Br. | 93.229 | 101.704 | 89.428 | & » | 2 24 Wo | 80,729 | 88.068 | 77.438 
» |0 14 Br.} 92.969 | 101.420 | 80.178 | *8 s | 2 23 Wo, 80.469 | 87.784 | 77.188 
» {0 i, Br.) 92.708 | 101.136 | 98.928 |, » | 23 Wo,)80.108 | 87.500 |76.938 
» | 0 OF Br. | 92.448 | 100.852 | 88.679 | & 3» | 2 34 Wo.! 79.948 | 87.216 | 76.408 
» | 0 0$ Br.| 92.187 | 100.568 | 88.429} & (2 re 79,687 | 86.932 | 76,438 
» {0 04 Br.| 91.927 | 100.284 | 88.179 | 4 || » | 2 84 Wo.) 79.427 | 86.648 | 76.189 
om 
» \Standard.| 91.667 | 100.000 |87.929!| $7 || ,.'3 0 Wo. 79.166 | 86.364 |75.939 
» | 0 Ok Wo 91.406 | 99.716 | 87.679 | © 8 il ,, | 3 04 Wo. 78.906 | 86.079 | 75.689 
» | 0 Ob Wo! 91.156 | 99.432 | 87.480} 8 » | 3 04 Wo.| 78.646 | 85.795 | 75.439 
» | 0 GF Wo] 90.886 | 99.148 |87.180| 4 » | 3 08 Wo, 78.885 | 85.511 175.189 
» |9 1 Wo.} 90.625 | 98.864 | 86.920 | 4 » (8 1 Wo 78.125 | 85.227 |74.940 
» |0 14 Wo] 90.385 | 98.579 | 86.680 | & » (8 14 Wo, 77.804 | 64.943 174.604 
» |0 he 90.104 | 98.295 |86.430 | 3 » | 3 14 Wo.! 77.604 | 84.659 | 74.440 
» |9 12 Wo] 89.844 | 98.011 {86.180 | 3. » | 3 14 Wo.|77.344 | 84.875 (74.190 
» |02 Wo. 89.683 | 97.727 85.081 | 5 » {3 2 Wo. 77.083 | 84.091 73.940 
» | 24.Wo] 80,323 | 97.443 | 85.681 | “& 1 | 3 24 Wo.| 76,823 | 83.807 |73,691 
» {0 3} Wo. 80.062.| 97.159 | 85.481 / + | 8 24 Wot 76.562 | 83.628 |73.441 
» | 0 22'Wo.! 88.802 | 96.875 {85.181 | = », | 3 28 Wo.) 76.802 | 88.289 |78.191 
» {038 Wo] £8.541 | 96.591 |84932 | 3 » |3 8 Wo.! 76.042 | 82.954 | 72.941 
» [9 82 Wo.| 88.281 | 96.307 {84.682 | x, | 3 34 Wo. 75.781 | 82.670 | 72.691 
ni? aye 88.021 | 9€.023 184.422 | & » | 8 33 Wo] 76.621 | 82.886 |72.442 
» | 0 3¢ Wo.| 87.760 | 95.789 | 84.182} ~ » | 3 34 Wo.| 75,260 | 82.102 | 79.192 
40 Wo.! 75.000 | 81.818 171.942 


And so on of bullion of inferior quality. 


{ 
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The refining charges on understandard gold as applied at Calcutta 
are as follows :-— 


car. gr. . 
From .... to 1 1 Wo. per cent. 
From . to 2 2Woi per cent. 
From .... to 3 3 Wo. 1] per cent. 
From .... to 6 0 Wo. 2 per cent. 





From to 7 2 Wo. 2} per cent., etc. 

For old standard muhrs, merchants are obliged to bring their gold 
already refined to the requisite degree of purity. 

The produce of any weight, in tolds, of assayed bullion is found by 
multiplying it by the numbcr opposite to the assay in the proper 
column (of sikk4 or Farrukh4bid rupecs, or new or gold muhrs, as the 
case may be), and dividing by 100. To find the pure contents, the 
number in the third column ‘or touch,’ must be taken as the multi- 
plier. For example :— 

I. 6482 tolis of refined cake silver reported, on assay, to be 15} dwis. Br. yield 
in sikké rupees, 5432 x 100.355 + 100 = 6451.254, or s&. rupecs 6451 4 1. 

II. 1200 tolés of dollars at 5 Wo. contain of pure silver 1200 x 89.583 ~- 100 
= 1076 tolfs pure. 

III. 100 twenty franc-pieces, weighing 55.319 tolas, at 0 1} ¢, grs. Wo. yield 
56.319 x 86.430 = 100 = 47.812 new gold muhrs. 

These tables, and, indeed, all that arc inserted in the present paper, 
express the fractions of the rupee, or of the tola, in decimals. For 
converting this expression into the ordinary division of Anas and pa’is, 
and vice versd, the following table will be found very convenient, and 
of constant application in monetary calculations. 





sap 


Taste for reducing Ands and Pd’ts into decimal parts of a Rupee. 
1 dnd = 0.0625. _ 


























Awks.| 0 | 1,2] 3 | 4! 8 | 6 | 7 | 8 10 |11 pai 
0 |.0000 |,0052 |.0104 | 0156 |.0208 |.0260 (0812 |.0366 |.0417 0521 3.0573 
1 |.0626 |.0677 |.0729 |.0781 |.0833 |.0885 |.0937 !.0990 |.1042], -1146 },1198 
2 |.1260 |.1302 |.1354 |.1406 |.1458 |.1510 |.1562 |.1615 |.1667 |. 1771} 1823 
3 |.1875|,1927 |.1979 |.2031 |.2083 |.2135 |.2187 |.2240 |.2292 | 2344 |.2306|.2448 
4 |,2600|.2652 |.2604 |.2656 |.2708 |.2760 |.2812 |, 2864 |.2917 |.2969 |.3021 |.3073 
6 |,3126|.3177|.3229|.3281 .3333 |,3385 |.3437 |.3489| 3542 | 3594 |.3646|.3698 
6 |.3750 |.3802 |.3864 |,3906 |. 398 |.4010/.4062 |.4115|.4167 |.4219 |.4271|4323 
7 {4376 |.4427 |.4479 |.4681 |.4583 |4636 |.4687 |.4740|.4792} 4844 | 4896 |.4948 

| 
8 |,5000 |,6052 |.6104 |.5156 |.5208 5260 /.6312 |.5365|.5417 |. pe 6573 
9 |.6626 |.6677 |.5729 |.5781 |.5833 |.5885 |.5937 |.5990 |.6042 |.6094 |.6146 | 6198 
10 |.6260 |,6302 |.6354 |,6406 |.6458 '.6510|.6562 |.6616 1.6667 |.6719 |.6771 |.6823 
11 |,6876 |,6927 |.6979 |.7031 |.7083 ..7135 |.7187 |.7240 |. 7292 |.7344 |.7396 |. 7448 
12 |.7500 7652 7004 |.7656 |.7708 j.7760|.7812 | 7865 7917 |, 7909 |,8021 |.8073 
13. |.8126 |,8177 |.8230 |,8281 |,8333 |.8386 |.84374,8490 |.8642 |. 8594 |.8646| 8698 
14 |.8760 |.8802 |,8854 |.8906 |.8958 |.9010 | S262 |.9115|.9167 |.9219/.9270 | 9323 
16 |.9876|,9427/.9479 .9532 |.9683 .9635 .9687 |.9740 |.9787 9896 | 9948 











wn en Sc 





TABLES OF ENGLISH AND INDIAN EXCHANGES. 18 


EXCHANGES, 

For the conversion of the rupee into the equivalent currency of 
other nations, it is necessary to take into consideration the fluctuating 
relative value of the precious metals inter se, from the circumstance of 
gold being in some, and silver in others, the legal medium of circulation. 

It is also necessary to take accuunt of the mint charge for coining 
at each place, which adds a fictitious value to the local coin. The 
‘par of exchange’ is, for these reasons, a somewhat ambiguous term, 
requiring to be distinguished under two more definite denominations. 
lat, the ‘intrinsic par,’ which represents that case in which the pure 
metal contained in the parallel denominations of coins is equal. 2nd, 
the ‘commercial par,’ or that case in which the current value of the 
coin at each place (after deducting the seignorage leviable for coinage) 
is equal: or in other words, ‘two sums of money of different countries 
are commercially at par, while they can purchase an equal quantity of 
the same kind of pure metal.”! 

Thus, if silver be taken from India to England, it must be sold to 
a bullion merchant at the market price, the proprietor receiving pay- 
ment in gold (or notes convertible into it). The London mint is closed 
against the importer of silver; which metal has not, therefore, a 
minimum value in the English market fixed by the mint price: 
although it has so in Calcutta, where it may always be converted into 
coin at a charge of two per cent. Un the other hand, if a remittance 

“in gold be made from this country to England, its out-turn there is 
known and fixed: each now Calcutta gold muhr being convertible 
into 1.66 or 12 sovercigns nearly; but the price of the gold muhr 
fluctuates as considerably in India as that of silver does in England, 
the natural tendency of commerce being to bring to an equilibrium the 
operations of exchange in the two metals. 

The exchange between England and India has, therefore, a two-fold 
expression; for silver, the price of the sikka rupee in shillings and 
pence :—for gold, the price of the sovereign in rupees. To calculate 
the out-turn of a bullion remittance in either metal, recourse may be 
had to the following 


TABLES OF ENGLISH AND INDIAN EXCHANGES. 


The data for the calculation of these tables are :— 

1st. One man* (or 100]bs. troy) of silver (one-twelfth alloy) is 
coined intc 3,200 Farrukhabad rupees, or into 3,000 sikka rupees, of 
which sixty-four and sixty respectively are taken as mint duty, being 
at the rate of two per cent. 


) Kelly’s ‘Cambist,’ iii, 13. aa gyre man or mann, H mao 
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2nd. 100lbs. troy of English standard silver (18-240ths alloy) are 
coined into 6,600 shillings, of which 400 are taken as scignorage or 
mint duty, being 4s. per lb., or nearly six per cent.; bat the mint is not 
open to the holders of silver bullion, which is only purchased through 
the bank when required for coinage. 

8rd. The sovercign (1-12th alloy) weighs 123.25 grains troy, and 
no duty is charged on its coinage. 1001bs. of pure gold yields 5098.3 
sovercigns, == 3069.5 new gold muhrs, = 3041.4 old gold muhrs, = 
3490.9 Madras and Bombay muhrs. 


Taste showing the produce of 100 sikkd rupees and of 1 sikkd rupee in 
shillings sterling at London, for different quotations of the price of 
silver in the London price current. 




















At the London price | 
of silver por troy | 100 sikké rupecs { Exchange Remarks. 
aunce. will produce per sikké rupee. 
8, a. Shillings, a a. A tas P 
at 6 6 218.018 2 2.2 Intrinsic par of coins. 
6 6 214.714 2 1.8 { Cs 1.64d.) Caleutia 
6 64 211.411 2 1.4 taint price of silver. 
6 3 208.108 2 1.0 { (23. 1.074.) commer. 
5 2 204.805 2 0.6 cial par of exchange, 
i) 1 201.501 2 0,2 (28. 0.58¢.) London 
6 600 198,198 1 118 mint price of silver, 
4 194.895 1 11.4 (6s, 2d.) 
4 10 191.591 1 11.0 
4 9 188.288 1 10,6 
4 8 184,984 1 10.2 
4 7 181.681 1 9.8 
4 6 178.378 1 9.4 





i 


Tans showing the produce of 100 Farrukhdbdd, Sagar, Sonat, Madras, 
or Bombay rupees (or 100 tolds) of Bengal standard silver (one- 
twelfth alloy), in shillings and the consequent rate of exchange. 











London price of 100 Farrukhédad, Exchange 
silver per troy Madras, or Hombay | per Farrukbébéd Remarks. 

ounce, rupees will produce rupee. 
& a. Shillings. a d. 
6 66 204.390 2 0.5 Intrinsic par of coins. 
6 6 201.293 2 0.15 (2s, 0,044.) Calcutta 
5 4 198.196 1 118 mint price ef silver. 
5 3 196.099 1 11.6 (1a, 11.614.) commer- 
5 2 192.002 1 111 { cial par of exchange. 
6 1 188.906 1 10.7 (1s, 11.04¢.) London 
6 6 «(0 185.809 1 10.38 { mint price of silver. 
4 11 182.712 1 10.0 (5s, 2d.) 
4 10 179.616 1 9.6 
4 9 176.618 1 9.2 
4 8 173.421 1 $88 
4 7 170,324 1 8.44 
4 6 167.228 1 8.06 








a 


EXCHANGE WITH OTHER PLACES. 15 


The exchange which a bullion remittance from England to India 
will yicld at the London prices of the first column may bo found by 
adding two per cent. to the columns of produce: thus, at 5s. an 
ounce, 185.8+9,7=+189.5 shillings invested in silver bullion, will 
produce 100 Farrukhabid rupees, and give an cxchange of 1s. 102d. 
per Farrukhibad rupee. The same remark applies to the above table 
for sikké rupee exchanges. 


Tare shewing the produce of a remittance to London in gold bullion or 
coin, and the corresponding exchange in Calcutta, Farrukhibdd, 
Madras, and Bonhay ry rupees. 





























Calcntta emlentts. Me pte ae pchenee 
price of | Ties of | staniard | AwoSdgar’ HO) Furrukha-| pxchango |Farrukhabsa, 
Gold nglish | Gold Bullion rupees thus | bad. Madras,| per sikka Madras, 
Mubr. {sovereign.| per 100 invested | or Bombay rupee. | and Bombay 

tolda, in England. rupees rupee, 

tto, 

Rs. An.| Sd. Re. | Sd. Rs. Shillings. | Shillings. | @. d, 2 a 
1660 9.633 | 1406.868 | 207.616 194.640 | 2 0.91] 1 11,85 
16 2); 9.708 | 1417.859 | 206.006 193.181 {| 2 6.72} 1 1217 
16 4: 9.783 | 1428,850 | 204 422 191.646 | 2 0.52; 1 10.99 
16 6 9.858 | 1439.841 202.861 190.183 | 2 0.383} 1 10,82 
16 8 9.934 | 1450.832 | 201.325 188.743 | 2 0.15! 1 10.64 
16 10 | 16.008 | 1461.823 199,811 187.323 | 1 11.97] 1 10.48 
16 12! 10084 | 1472.814 198.329 186.924 | 1 11.791 1 10.31 
16 14; 10,160 | 1483.806 196.850 184.547 | 1 11.62] 1 10.16 
17° 0 | 10,285 | 1494.797 195.403 183.190 | 1 11.441 1 9.98 
17) 2) 10,310 | 1505.788 193.977 181.853 | 1 11.27] 1 9,82 
17-4. | 10.885 | 1616.779 192.571 180.635 | 1 11.10} 1 9.66 
17. «6 | 10.462 | 1527.770 191.185 179.236 | 1 10.94] 1 9.60 
17 8 | 10.586 | 1688.761 189.820 177.966 | 1 10.771 1 9.86 








[The old Calcutta gold muhr is omitted in this table, because it bears an artificial 
value, 14 or 15 4nés higher than the new standard muhr.} 

The above tables give intrinsic results; that is, they exclude all 
calculation of charges, insurance, freight, commission, etc., which are 
of a variable nature. It may be generally assumed, however, that 
four per cent., or one penny in the rupee, will cover all expenses of 
remittance to England, from which may be deducted a saving of six 
months’ interest, when comparing the transaction with mercantile bills 
of twelve montha’ date. 

The par of exchange with other countries may be estimated from 
the intrinsic and mint produce of their coins, thus :—a8suming the 
Spanish dollar to weigh 416 grains troy, and to be five dwts. worse in 
assay, we have for 

SPAIN AND AMERICA. 


(= == 231.111 tol&s in weight, 
100 Doxtans / = 225.848 Fd, rupees, or deducting duty { 221.341 Fd. rupees, 
( = 211.742 sikka rupees, } of 2 per cent. {207.508 sikké 


The Spanish dollar forms also the currency of the Straits of Malacca 
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and of Manilla; and it is extensively known in the colonies of England, 
Ceylon, the Cape, Australia, etc. 

For the British colonial possessions, however, an Order of Council 
was promulgated on the 23rd March, 1825, extending to them the cir- 
culation of British silver and copper money, and directing all public 
accounts to be kept therein. Where the dollar was, either by law, 
fact, or practico, still a legal tender, it was to be accounted eyuivalent 
to 4s. 4d., and vice versd. For the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
circulation consisted of paper rix-dollars ;—and Ceyion, where it con- 
sisted of silver and paper rix-dollars, as well as a variety of other 
coins ;—it was provided that a tender and payment of 1s. 6d. in British 
silver money should be equivalent to the rix-dollar. The sikké rupee 
was to be allowed circulation at 2s. 1d. and that of Bombay at 1s. 11d., 
and the five-franc piece at 4s. These regulations are sti!l in force in 
Ceylon, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape, Mauritius, and St. 


Helena. 
FRANCE. 


The French kilogramme of standard silver (1-10th alloy) is coined 


into 200 francs, and the kilogramme weighs 85.744 tolds; therefore 


(= == 42,872 tolis in weight, 
100 Francs / = 42.092 Fd. rupees, } or deducting duty ey .250 Fd. rupees. 
l= == 39,462 sikk& ruposs, of 2 per cent. {38.673 sikké rupees. 


The coinage duty on silver at Paris is 13 per cent., or 4 per cent. 
less than in India; hence it will be found that, 
100 sikké rupees realize almost precisely 250 francs at the Paris mint. 
Minted gold in France is worth 15} its weight of minted silver, or 
the kilogramme is coined into 155 napoleons or twenty-frane pieces : 
the seignorage on gold is only 3 per cent. 
Onc kilogramme of pure gold yields 81.457 gold mubrs, or (deducting 2 per cent, 
mint duty) 79,828 ditto, therefore 
= 55.319 tolfs in weight, 
= 47.315 old gold muhrs, \ or deduct- (46.369 old gold mrs. 
100 Naproxgons { = 47.757 new ditto, ing duty EE .802 new ditto. 


= 54,313 Madrasand Bom-{ of 2 per ) 53.227 Madras and 
bay gold rupee, cent. Bombay gold rupee. 


CHINA. 

As the Chinese have no gold or silver coins, but make payments in 
those metals. by weight, it is sufficient to state the value of the tael of 
the sycee and dollar silver usually current with them. 


100 tacl of (= 322.186 tolfs in weight = (120 oz. 16 dwts. English). 
yore silver av. {= 344.108 Fd. rupecs, te educting duty { 337.226 Fd. rupees. 
15 dwts. Br. (== 322,602 sikka rupecs, § of 2 per cent. - A3i6. 150 54, rupees. 


100 tael of = $14,811 Fd. rupees, } or deducting duty ( 808.616 Fd. rapees, 
dollars 5 Wo. { == 295.135 s&. rupees, of 2 per cent. 289.233 s&. rupees. 


The par of exchange with other plaées may in « similar manner be > 
found from the table of coins. 


HINDU SYSTEM. LT 


GENERAL TABLE OF INDIAN COINS, 


When it was said, at the commencement of this paper, that the rupee 
was the universal unit of currency throughout India, a reservation 
should have been made for those parts of the Peninsula where the 
Pagoda and Fanam still circulate. There are, in fact, two distinct 
systems still prevalent, the Hindi and the Musalman; and although 
the former has become extinct throughout the greater part of Hinddstin 
by the predominance of the Muhammadan power, it is traceable in the 
old coins found at Kanauj, and other seats of ancient Hindu sovereignty, 
which agree nearly in weight with the coins still extant in the several 
petty Hindu States of Southern India. 


- 
HINDU SYSTEM. 


The unit of this system was of gold, and the old specimens found 
are of sixty or one hundred and twenty grains in weight: showing an 
evident connection with the Grecian drachma and didrachma of gold 
(or ypucos and deypveos) and confirming the testimony afforded by 
the device and symbols of old Hindu coins, of a direct descent from 
their Bactrian prototype. 

As the Muhammadan power never gained an entire ascendancy in 
the Peninsula, the same system of currency continued to be issued from 
the mints of a number of petty Rajships in Malabar and the Carnatic. 
The principal of these were at Bangalor and Maisur, under the Ikkerf 
Raja, who coined the Sadasiva huns,’ so called from a former Raja. 
They bore the figures of Siva and Parvatf on one side, and a temple on 
the reverse. During the usurpation of Hyder ’Ali and Tip, Bahaduri 
and Sultan{ hins were struck in Maisir; the former are distinguished 
by a @ the initial of Hyder’s name. At Travancore also a mint has 
existed for a very long period, coining Anandra{ huns, so called from 
a prince of that name. The Ikkerf and Travancore mints are the 
only two now in existence. 

The name of this coin among Europeans is ‘ Pagoda,’ a Portuguese 
appellation derived from the pyramidal temple depicted on one side of 
it. The proper Hindi name is Vardha,’ ‘wild boar,’ and doubtless 
originated in a device of the Boar Incarnation, or Avatar, of Vishnu 
upon the ancient coinage of the Carnatic; for the same figure appears 
as the signet of the Rajds of that country, on some old copper grants 
of land in the Mackenzie collection.» The Hindi name probably 


2 2 
oh onm de 
* The Varaha also appears on some ancient silver coins of Orissa. See Wilson's 
account of coins of this type, ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvii. p. 586. 
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varied according to the image on the coin; thus we find the Ramatanka 
having the device of R4ma and his attendants; and the Matsya’ hin of 
Vijayanagar with four ‘fish’ on the obverse. Other. pagodas have 
Vishnu, Jaganéth, Venkateswar, etc. on them; those with three 
Swaimis, or figures, are of the best gold, and are valued ten per cent. 
higher than the common pagoda. 

‘Hn’ is the common term used by the Muhammadan writers, and 
indeed generally by the natives, for the pagoda. It signifies ‘gold’ in 
the old Carnatic language. 

The hin was subdivided into ‘fanams’ and ‘kas.’ Fanam, or 
more properly panam,? is identical with the word pan, known in this 
part of India as one of the divisions of the Hindé metrical system, now 
applied chiefly to a certain measure of kaurfs and copper money. 
The old fanam was of gold only, and was one-sixteenth of a hin. In 
the ‘Lilavat{’ we find sixteen pana==one dharan,* sixteen dharan== 
one nishk;4 where the dharan (or dharam) seems to accord with the 
hin, which, as before said, is identical in weight with the Greek 
drachma. The Ikker{ pagoda still contains sixteen fanams: that of 
Viraraf and Anandra{, fourteen; and the Kalyan pagoda, twenty- 
eight. The division adopted by the English was forty-two. 

‘Kas’ may be a corruption of the Sanskrit word Karsha,® which is 
mentioned in Colebrooke’s ‘Essay on Indian Weights,’ as the same 
with the pan: ‘a Karsha, or eighty raktikas® (ratis) of copper is called 
a pana, or Karsha-pana.’’ It is now the eightieth part of a pan, but 
similar discrepancies are common throughout, and the simple word is 
all that can be identified as having survived the changes of system. 

As accounts were formerly kept at Madras in this currency, fhe 
following particulars extracted from Kelly’s ‘Cambist’ will be found 
useful for reference : 

‘ According to the old system, accounts are kept in star-pagodas, fanams, and kfs, 

8 kas = 1 fanam. 
836 kis — 42 fanams — 1 pagoda, 

The Company reckon twelve fanams to the Arcot rupee, and three and a half rupees 
to the pagoda, The baz&r exchange fluctuates from thirty-five to forty-five fanams 
per pagoda, the latter being a gold coin, and the former of silver; but fanams were 
also coined of base gold. Copper i-, v-,x-, and xx-, kis pieces were coined in England, 
by contract, for Madras soearly as 1797; the xx-kfs is also called ‘dodo’ and ‘falas,’ ® 

The star-pagoda weighs 52°56 grains, and is nineteen one-fifth carats fine: it is, 
therefore, intrinsically worth 7s. 53d. sterling; but it is commonly valued at 8¢. 
Many varieties of the pagoda circulate on the Coromandel coast, which will find 
their places in the General Table, 


* wel * oe ar =f fareR ° wt 
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Tn 1811 a coinage from Spanish dollars took place, consisting of double rapeca, 
rupees, halves, and quarters ; and pieces one-, two-, three-, and five-, fanams ; the rupee 
weighed 186-7 grains. A silver coinage of half- and quarter-pagodas of dollar 
fineness also then took place; the half-pagoda weighed 826°73 grains troy, and was 
equal to 1$ Arcot rupees. By a proclamation of 7th January, 1818, the silver rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains was constituted the standard coin, and all accounts 
and public engagements were ordered to be converted at the exchange of three 
hundred and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas, 

The proportion between the old and new currency is therefure now 33 rupees per 
pagoda ; and in copper seventy-five kés old currency ==fourteen paisé new currency,’ 


, 
MUSALMAN SYSTEM. 


The Musalmaén system, of which the muhr and the rupee are’ the 
characteristic denominations of coin, assumes at the present day a mul- 
tifarious appearance from the great variety in weight and value of the 
rupees current in different parts of India. That they have a common 
origin; and, in fact, that most of the rupees now issued from the Native 
mints of Central India are of modern date, is easily proved, since they 
almost all bear the impress of Shah ’Alam, like our own coin. 

The silvor rupee was introduced, according to Abi’l-fazl, by Shir 
Shih, who usurped the throne of Dibl{ from Huméyun in the year 
1542. Previous to his time, the Arabic dirham’ (silver drachma), the 
gold dinar? (denarius auri), and the copper falus® (follis) formed the 
currency of the Moghul dominions. Shir Shah’s rupec had, on one 
side, (he Muhammadan creed ; on the other, the emperor’s name and the 
date in Persian ; both encircled in an annular Hind{ inscription. Since 
‘the same coin was revived and made mure pure’ in Akbar’s reign, 
we may assume tho original weight of the rupee frum Abi’l-fazl’s 
statement, to have been eleven and a quarter mashas‘; Akbar’s square 
rupee, called from its inscription the Jalali,> was of the same weight 
and value. This coin was also called the Chahar-yarf,® from the four 
friends of the prophet, Abu-bakr, Omar, Osman, ’Al{, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is supposed by the vulgar to have 
talismanic power. 

Concerning the weight of the masha some difficulty prevails, as this 
unit now varies in different parts of India. Mr. Colebrooke makes it 
seventeen grains and three-eighths nearly; but the average of several 
gold and silver jalilis of Akbar’s reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15°5 grains, which also agrees better with the actual masha of 


1 3 
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3 This name is still preserved on the Madras paish or K&s pieces. 
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many parts of Hindistan.! By this calculation the rupee originally 
weighed 174°4 grains troy, aad was of pure silver (or such as was es- 
teemed to be pure). The same standard was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of Akbar’s reign dug up in» 


1 The following are the mfsha weights sent home for examination in 1819, as 
published in that Tiehiy useful work, Kelly’s ‘Cambist’: 
J&lna masha ...... ebdee' 15.373 grs. The Patna masha is called,.. 18.5 grs, 
Bellary ....... wee 14 687 The Benares from several 








Malwa .... we 15.833 BPCCHMENS ......00.ssesreesenee 17.7 

Sarat .......... ... 15,600 The Calcutta -mfsha, by 
Ahmadnagar , ..- 15,700 Kelly ......cccesseevecseeonee 32.0 

PONG <s.dicdedccnneseanecse 15.970 But probably this was a double mfsha. 


The average of all these agrees nearly with the Akbari m&sha, 

A gold jalali of Lahor, rather worn, weighs 186°6 : this may be the 123 mfsha coin 
mentioned by Abd’l-fazl, which would give fifteen grains for the mfsha, 

[ I annex some incidental information on the subject of Shir Sh&i’s coin-weights 
and values, which I had occasion to draw up some years ago. I insert the entire 
passage in this place as further illustrative of the true weight of the masha. 

*T have previously (‘Coins of Pathan Kings of Dehli,’ Preface, p. vii.) assumed, 
from‘existing specimens of the silver money of Shir Shfh, that the original mint 
standard of his rupecs was calculated at an average weight of 178 grains, if not more, 
Abi’l-fazl’s statement on the point, scrutinized more critically than it haa heretofore 
been, affords a singularly close confirmation cf this inference. I find it recorded in 
no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ that the 
rupee of Akbar, which was based upon that of Shir Shah, weighs eleven end.a half 
mfshas; the same weight is assigned in these copies of the MS, to Akbar’s jalali, 
which is avowedly identical in value with the former. I mention this pron:inently, 
as Gladwin, in his translation (I. pp. 29, 35, ey has given eleven and a quarter 
mfshas as the weight of each of these coins; and Prinsep, in accepting Gladwin’s 
figures, was led to place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four graina below 
its true standard. 

“ There is some doubt as to the exact weight we are to allow to the mfsha, which 
varied considerably in different parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehif 
mfsha to be 16.6 grains, and admitting this, the result shows Shir Sh&h’s rupee to 
have weighed 178.26 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

“The assignment of 16.5 grains to the Shir Shahi mfsha is equally well borne out 
in the test aiforded by Akbar’s own coins, In order to avoid the very probable error 
of mistaking the identical class, among three but little varying denominations of the 
gold coinage, to which any given specimen within our reach should belong, I confine 
my reference to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its various 
mintages, in types and legends, was preserved, in cffect, uniform in weight and value, 
Marsden has contributed an example (No. DCCCXXIV.) of a square jal4li of this 
Pédsh&h, weighing 176.5 caine : had the tela at this time been fixed at 180 graing, 
this coin would contain four grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15.3 grains to each of the 112 méshas of 15,6 
grains, which should, under the higher scale of weights, originally have constituted 
its total on issue from the mint. 2 

‘The adoption of this 15.5 grain mfsha as a standard, necessitates a concurrent 
recognition of a Uh rar increased weight in the tol& as then in use; we 
can scarcely suppose the twelve mdshas composing the tol to have aggregated 186 
grains, while the tol itself remained at the 180 grains modern usage has assigned 
it. We have fortunately at hand a second means of proving the question, in the 
due determination of the intrinsic contents of the pieces composing the lower currency 
of the period, and the result will be found to show sufficient confirmation of the 
theory which places the masha of Shir Sh&h-at 15.5, and the tolé at 186 grains troy. 


‘ Gladwin, ‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ I. 62, 59, 70. See also note *, p. 5, 
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various places, and worn, weighing from one hundred and seventy to 
one hundred and seventy-five grains. 

Cabinet specimens of the coins of Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurang- 
zib have also an average weight of one hundred and seventy-five 


Forty dams of copper, we are told, were in Akbar’s time equivalent in account, and 
ordinarily in exchange, to one rupee, and the dam of copper is itself defined at 6 
tanks, or 1 tolé 8 mfshas and 7 ratis in weight. The measure of value thus specified 
is likewise distinctly stated to be a continuation of a previously existing species of 
money, which at the moment when Abd’l-fazl wrote, wont by the name of ‘Dam,' 
There can be but little hesitation in admitting, almost primd facte on the evidence 
available, that the copper picces classed under Nos, 185, 186, Vol. xv., ‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ were the identical coins of Shir Sh&h, to which the succeeding dims of 
Akbar were assimilated ; or, in other words, that they were in weight and value (what- 
ever their name) the dams of the Afghan Sultan, It is a nicer pene to determine 
the precise contents in grains eakarrg | the original mint issue of these coins; but 
first taking the figures now proposed for mf&shas and tolés, we obtain from 1 tola 
8 m&shas and 7 ratis, at 186 per tol, asum of 323.5625 grains; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we obtain a very reasonably 
close approximation to our figured result. It is true that the goneral average ef the 
various existing provincial coins of this class minted during tho reigns of Shir Shh 
and his Afgh4n succcssors, would necessarily run somewhat below the rate of 323.5 

ains ; but we have to allow a considerable per centage for loss by wear in such 

eavy coins, especially composed as they are of ped) ead which metal would always 
continue more freely current, and consequently suffer far more from the abrasion, 
incident to frequent transfers, than the more carefully ea and less readily 
exchanged silver and gold. However, we may, without claiming too much margin 
on theso grounds, fairly consider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an intentional standard of 323.5 
grains, inasmuch as we can at this day produce several specimens of the coinage 
weighing 322 grains, and in one instance of a Hissar coin, we can reckon no less 
than 329 grains, Added te this, we have the evidence of Ferishta that in his day 
there was a paisi! (or fixed weight ? | }92*) which was rated at 14 tolfs, which, at 
186 grains the tola, gives even a higher return of 324.5 gruins 

“ At the same time, on the other band, it would be impossible to reduce tho coins 
that furnish our means of trial, to anything like so low a general average as would 
admit of 314 grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains total) being reccived 
as the correct issue weight. 

“ Adopting, then, the rate of 323.5 grains as the legitimate weight of these copper 
pieces, forty of which exchanged against a rupec, we have a total of 12,940 grains of 
copper as equal to 178 grains of silver, which determines the relative value of silver 
to copper as 1 to 72.7. If this be a correct estimate, there were in cach dam 9,29 
chitals,* and in the Shir Shahi rupee 371.8 chitals, instead of the old 320 divisional 
coins of that name and value, which went to the lighter silver piece of former days, 
when also the comparative value of silver and copper stood at a more favourable ratio 
for the latter.””—E.T.} 

[ Colonel William Anderson, C.B., an officer who has had extensive experience in 


+ « Soy (Pohivi, Janyey Pérsi, puhal); 2) Obolus ct res quevis obolo similis, 
¥ s : . rt a . 
nt squama piscis, simil, (Uwzh4) Borhani Ka&tiu. Inde Hus? n.c, Pecunia 
defectus.”"—-Vullers, See also ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. 898, and 
Freehn’s ‘ Recensio,’ p, 207, etc. AbG'l-fazl says the ce of olden days was equal to 
four tolae,—Gladwin’s ‘Ayir-i Akbari, iii, 89, Ferishta again gives 1 or 12 tols! 
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grains pure, and the same prevails with little variation, up to the time 
of Muhammad Shah, in the coins of opposite extremities of the empire ; 
or struck in the Sibahs of Strat, Ahmadabad, Dibl{, and Bengal. 

The following are a few examples of this agreement : 


Akbari, of Léhor...... 176-0 grains, Shh Jahani, of Agra ........ . 175-0 
Agra ...... 174:0 do, Ahmadabéd. 174°2 do. 











Jahangiri, Agra ...... 1746 do. —_—_—— Diblt......... 1746 do. 
inne Allshabid 1786 do, Strat......... 175°0 do, 
Kandahar, 173°9 do. —_—— Léhor ...... 1740 do. 


To which may be added from the Table of Coins assayed at the mint, reckoning 
pure contents only : 





Dihli Sonat ............ 176°0 grains, Dacca, old........cecsccsseeves 173°3 grains, 
Alamgir ... 175°5 do, Muhammad Shéhi ......... 1700 do. 

Old Strat rupee ...... 1740 do, Abmad Sh4h .............. 172°8 do. 

Murshidébad ......... 14¥5°9 do, Shah ’Alam (1772).. ...... 1758 do. 


Persian rupee of 1745 174°6 do. 

The above quotations are sufficient to show that the Moghul em- 
perors maintained a great uniformity in the currency of their vast 
empire. They were also tenacious of their privilege of coining, and 
we find from Abw’l-fazl that gold was only allowed to be minted 
at Agra, Bengal, Ahmadab4d (in Gujarat), and Kabul. Ten other 
citics were allowed to coin silver, namely, Allahabid, Surat, Dibl{, 
Patna, Kashmir, Lahor, Multin, and Tanda: while, besides tho 
former, twenty-eight towns of minor note were permitted to fabricate 
copper money, viz., Ajm{r, Oudh, Attak, Alwar, Badion, Bemires, 
Bhakar, Bhara, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, Saharanpur, Sarangpir, 


connexion with Indian weights and measures, has favoured me with the subjoined 
independent results of his calculations on the general question. 
I am inclined to consider that the weight ofthe rati may be assumed, perha 
a extreme proportion, as high as 1.93 grains, and the m4sha at 15,44 Honea which 
will give the fo qed return for the gold, silver, and sak gr heel of Akbar’s time : 
ains, 
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Salat cvstaadasesdvacsteas’ 
pore fates beicaseteas 
upee (silver 
Damn (COPPer).....+.scssereseeseeesrserneeereeats 7 
The result a in correspondence with these data Ay geld as follows: 
Rati = 1,93 graina, 
3 Ratis = 1 Mfésha = 16.44 
4 Méshes = 1 Tank = 61.768 ,, 
3 Tankst = 1 Tol = 186.2 ,, 
1.666 Tolts = 1D&m> = 3074 5, 
20 Dams = 18er = 9222.0. ,, 
Sers¢ <= 1 Man = 368,880.0 


The relative vais of the metals are estimated by olonel Anderson— 
Gold to silver .... 9.4 to 1 
Silver to copper 700t01 ET 





+s S| LG or Pp Ahi ‘ gold, money, a particular species of coin,’ 
“He to * 6 on (Bem) 
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Sambhal, Kanauj, Rantanbhor, Hardwar, Hissdr, Kalpi, Gwaliar, Go-. 
rakhpir, Kalanor, Lukhnow, Mandau, Nagor, Sirhind, Sialkot and. 
Saronj.' 

The whole of the discrepancies which we now find in the rupees of 
various places seem to have arisen out of the disturbances and break- 
ing up of the empire in the reigns succeeding Muhammad Shih, when 
numerous mints were established by ministers and by the viceroys of 
the principal Subahs who were assuming independence; and the coin 
was gradually debased as the confusion and exigencies of the time 
increased. The Mardth{ and other Hindi states also established minta 
of their own, retaining, for form’s sake, however, the Emperor’s name 
and superscription, as a titular avowal of Dihli supremacy. 

‘We may thus trace with tolerable accuracy the causes of the differ- 
ence in the currencies of our own provinces, and the happy chance 
which brought those of Madras, Bombay, and Farrukhabéd to such close 
approximation. 

The extent to which the irregularitics of the mints had proceeded in 
the turbulent reign of Shah ’Alam is thus described in the preamble 
of Regulation XXXV., 1793, the first which treats of mint matters :— 
‘The principal districts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa had each a distinct 
silver currency, consisting either of nineteenth sun Moorshedabadees, 
or old or counterfeit rupees of various years coined previous or subse- 
quent to the Company’s administration.’ The circumstance of the 
date of coinage being inserted on the coin enabled the shroffs* to recog- 


1 [As likely to assist those who would desire lo trace these names on the original 
coins, I subjom an alphabetical list of Akbar’s mints in the Persian character, ex- 
tracted from MSS. of Aba’l-fazl’s ‘ Ayin-i Akbari.’ 


pls 33 Cir 8 & 12 ust 1 
Igo 34 Odes 24 3 18 | anor) 2 
IRS) gam 26 wy 14 | obfaset 8 
pl ie yg 26 aot 15 3ST 4 
FS 87 | pile 27 sul 16 ys 
bygie 38 | Shae 28 porile 17 bal 6 
ele 39 | qr 29 sige 18 b0,) 7 
give 40 Sis 80 | (Sjyp3) slam 19 wer! 8 
yp 41 e- ysl 31 side 20 wyly 9 
Ayo 42 | peas 82 seers 2} ayy 10 
(BT. apis 22} My 14 


® 80 sarrdf, ‘a money-changer,’ 
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nize each, and go to apply the battA* to which the known debasement of 
each entitled it: it was rather a convenience therefore to restrict the 
circulation of one species to one district, although so much deprecated 
in the Regulation in question. In exchanges from one place to another, 
there however, might be, as stated, room for much abuse among the 
money-dealers, The Company resolved to remedy this evil in 1793, 
by declaring that all rupees coined for the future should bear the im- 
pression of the nineteenth year of Shah ’Alam, and thus, by its adop- 
tion at that early period, it has happened that the sikké rupee is the 
only one of their coins which retains the full value of the original Dihlf 
rupee at the present day. 

The Strat rupee of the Moghul Emperor was in like manner about 
the same time adopted as the currency of the Bombay Presidency : it 
weighed 178.314 grains, and contained 172.4 pure, being thus nearly 
equal to the Dihl{ rupee. By an agreement of the English govern- 
ment with the Nawdb of Surat, the rupees coined by bath were to cit- 
culate at par, and-they were mutually pledged to preserve its standard. 
The Naw4b’s rupees, however, were soon found to contain 10, 12, and 
even 15 per cent. of alloy ; in consequence of which, the Bombay rupees 
‘were melted down and re-coined at Strat; the coinage of silver in the 
Bombay mint was suspended for twenty years, and the Stratis alone 
‘were seen in circulation. At length, in 1800, the Company ordered 
the then Sirat rupee to be struck at Bombay, and thenceforth it becamo 
fixed at 179 grains weight, 164.74 pure. The muhr was also equal- 
ized in weight thereto.? Lastly, in 1829, under orders from the Home 
Government, the currency of the West was equalized with that of Madras, 
by the adoption of the one hundred and eighty grain rupce and muhr. 

The Arcot rupee, according to eur Assay Tables, in 1788, still retained 
one hundred and seventy grains of pure silver, and subsequently, when 
coined at the mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight of 176.4 grains, 
or 166.477 grains pure, until the new system was introduced in 1818, 
and the Madras one hundred and eighty grain rupee was established. 
From some reason or other, perhaps from commerce between the places, 
the Chittagong and Dacca currency formerly consisted of Arcot rupees ; 
and they ,were for some time coined expressly for those districts at the 
Calcutta gnd Dacca mints; the average of many of various denominations 
still circulating in Chittagong agrees closely with the Farrukhabéd rupee. 

It would be a difficult task to unravel the progress of deterioration 
of the currency in the Upper Provinces, the more immediate seat of 
revolutions in the eighteenth century. But one instance may be given, 


) AZT a2) batted, ‘difference or rate of exchange.’ 
2 Kelly's ‘ Cambist,’ vol. i. p. 94, 
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in the Najfbébad rupee, as an example of the conduct of all the other 
mints. Orie hundred specimens of this species of rupec, of different 
dates, now current in Murddébid, were selected by the Collector of 
Bijnor for examination, in 1832. It may be observed, en passant, that 
many of the discrepancies in our Tables between coins of one denomiga- 
tion are doubtless owing to the neglect of noting the dates of their 
fabrication when sent for assay; the knowledge of the variation in 
value of the coins of various years, as before stated, lcd to the system 
of batta- early introduced and fostered by the money-changers, to the 
perplexity of accounts and money transactions, and the nullificaticn of 
legislative enactments. 

The Najfbabad mint was established by Najfb-ud-daula, the Rohilla 
chief who exercised so poworful a sway on the fortunes of the last 
monarchs of Dihli. The Barellf and Chandaus{ mints were also under 
his control. The rupees struck by him and by Zabita Khan were 
originally of the Dihl{ standard: few of these are now met with, as 
they are in demand for silver ornaments, etc. From the year 26 of 
Sh4h ’Alam (1784-5) to 43 (1801-2) they evince a gradual deteriora- 
tion, both in weight and fineness. The province of Rohilkhand was, 
during the whule of this time, annexed to the Sabah of Oudh, as shown 
by the symbol of a rohu! fish on the field of the coin. The three first 
assays in the list are from single coins, the remainder are averages. 

Weight, Assay, and Value of the Najtbabdd rupee, from .d. 1778 
to 1801-2. 


Inscription, the usual Sh&h ’Alam distich, year of reign, and Hijra date. Symbols, 
a fish on the obverse, a crescent on the reverse. 








San or year Weight Assay. | Valuo of 100 




















BE BROT Cue of reign. ¢ Troy. in Fd. Ra. 
Najib-ud-daula...........cceeees 20 173.8 113 Br. 101 9 8 
22 173.6 13 Br. 102 2 4 

23 172.2 153 Br. | 102 2 6 

24 173.3 12 Br. | 101 8 6 

Zhbita Khén........ ecccaaverenee 26 172.4 10. ‘Br. 100. 2 0 
26 172.4 9 Br. 99 11 0 

29 171.1 10. ~Br. 99 6 0 

Ghuldm Kadir ........cccsseeeee 30 171.0 53 Br. + 9710 6 
32 169.6 8. Br, 97 9 6 

33 170.0 7_ Br. 97 7 0 

24 170.2 53 Br. 96 14 8 

36 170.0 7 «Br. 9710 0 

37 39 40 171.1 & Br. 97 & 6 

41 169.6 3 Br, 96 7 2 

42 169.3 1 Br. 047 9 

43 169.0 Stand. 93 14 3 
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Thus, in the course of twenty-three years, a deterioration of nine 
per cent. was effected. So gradual a change, however, should rather 
be ascribed to the malpractices of the mint officers, than to any 
fraudulent intention of the government. 

The Nawab-Vazir of Oudh had mints also at Lukhnow, Benéres, and 
Farrukhabéd: in these the same process was going forward, until 
arrested by the successive acquisitions of the English. 

The Bendres mint had been established by Raja Balwant Singh, 
under a Sanad! from Muhammad Shah, in 1730. It remained under 
Native management for twenty years after the province was ceded to 
the Company in 1775. The rupee had the full weight of one hundred 
and seventy-five grains, and was 2} per cent. better than the present 
rupee, or about equal to the Dihlf{ rupee of that date. It.fell in value 
subsequently about four ands per cent., and there, of course, remained 
under English management until it was abolished in 1819, and the 
Farrukhabad rupee substituted in its stead. ; 

The Lukhnow rupee struck at the Fatehgarh mint had in like 
manner gradually diminished to 165.2 grains pure, when tho Dodb 
was ceded to the British in 1802, and when it was assumed as the 
standard rupee of the new territory? under the designation of the 
Lukhnow forty-fifth san sikka, more commonly called the Farrukhébéd 
rupee. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace briefly the origin of the three, 
or rather four, coins chosen for the circulation of the Company’s tcrri- 
torics, and have explained how it happened fortuitously that the 
Bombay, the Madras, and the Farrukh4bad (or Sonat) rupee are nearly 
of the same intrinsic value. 

Pure contents, 
AXCOb TUPCE ...cccceeseesseeseneeeneeseceen ness 165 grains. 
Bombay ........csseceeee wssasecesere 164:7 5, 
Farrukhébad 165.2 ,, 

The alteration of the standard of purity, in 1818, did not affect the 
proportion of pure metal, but the facility of equalizing the three coins 
had been observed both in England and in India; and had been the 
subject of frequent Minutes by the Court, by the Indian Government, 
by the Mint Committee, and the officers of the mint; and when Sagar 
mint was established in 1825, it was ordered to coin new Farrukhabad 
rupees of one hundred and eighty grains weight, the same as the 
standard of Madras, or containing one hundred and sixty-five grains 
pure. x 
The Benares mint alone continued to coin Farrukhabédis of 180.234 
grains until its abolition in 1829: and the Calcutta mint since coined 





1 iw sanad, ‘a grant, warrant, charter.’ 2 Reg. XI, 1805, 
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them of the samie weight, until the opportunity was taken finally of 
equalising the whole by Regulation VII. 1833. 

A few words are now necessary to explain the progress of debase- 
ment in the coinage of Haidarébad, Nigpir, Sagar, the Rajpit and 
other states of Central India, as far as the imperfect data at our 
command will permit: they are chiefly derived from the reports of the 
government officers in Ajmir, Malwa, and the Narbadda provinces, to 
queries circulated through the Mint Committce in 1818 and 1823, when 
the important question of equalising the coinage of Central India was 
under agitation. 

We have before remarked, that none of the coins now forming the 
circulation of Hinddstan bear any other name than that of Shah 
’Alam, and although we hare no perfect information of the origin or 
date of the mints of Puna, Nagpur, or of the principal states of 
Rajpitana, still we may safely assume that, until the authority of 
Dihli was annihilated, the representative of the monarch in the various 
Subahs, or provinces, alone exercised the privilege of coining: and 
that even when it was assumed by chieftains already in actual inde- 
pendence, the form of a sanad or permission from the Empcror was 
obtained by purchase or extortion. The petty Raja of Dattiah, for 
instance, was indignant at the supposition that he had opened his mint 
without authority,’ and of all the chicfs within Licut. Moody’s agency, 
Raja Pratap Singh of Chatrapir was the only onc who could not pro- 
duce his authority. The chiefs of Jhans{ and Jilaon cited the sanction 
of the Peshwa: the Tahri Raja, the tacit permission of the English. 
No notice, however, of mints was found in any of the sanads or 
treaties to which that officer had access. 

‘When first established, tho mints were no doubt in most cases made 
the source of fraudulent profit to the government, by the issue of a de- 
based coin, which was supported at an enhanced nominal value, through 
the interdiction of the purer standards of neighbouring districts. A 
Hindd prince, or the minister who rules for him, is in gencral a 
money-dealer; thus at Kot&é the executive authority has a shroff in 
each town, and participates in all the benefits arising out of money 
operations in the market. In Jaipir and Kota there exists an usage 
that the currency should suffer a depreciation of one per cent. on the 
third year after its issue, and continue at that rate during the reign of 
the sovereign: on the accession of his successor, it suffers a further 
annual fractional depreciation, which operates to bring the whole of 
the circulating medium into the mint for re-coinage.* This rule does 


1 Report of Lieut, T, Moody, t at Bang&l and Kant&l, 17th February, 1284. 
» Major J, Caulfeild, Political t in H&routi, Ist August, 1823, 
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not, however, extend to the other Rajput states, nor dees any debase- 
ment appear in the Kota rupee to warrant a censure of the system 
there prevailing. It is such a measure as Tantia Sindia’s, who 
abolished the standard Ajmir currency, and instituted the debased 
Srish{ rupee in 1815, on a false supposition of increasing his revenue, 
that is so pernicious in its effects: or the more inexcusable conduct of 
the Gwaliar government, which, while maintaining the currency of the 
capital at a good standard, issues inferior coin at its provincial mints of 
Chandéri, and even coined debased Baldsth{ rupees at Garrah-Kota, in 
imitation of the currency of Sagar.! 

The list of mints which have sprung up in central India is so 
formidable that it is difficult to attempt any classification of them. 

Mr. Wilder, in 1819, enumerates the following rupees current in 
Ajmfr: old Ajmifr, Srfsthf, Kishnagarh, Kochanam, Chittor, Jaipur, 
Half, Jodhpur, Oudipdr, Shahpirah, Pratapgarh, Kota, Buad{, and 
Bhilwéri. Mr. Maddock furnishes an cqually long list from the Nar- 
badda: — Pannd, Chatrapir, Saronj, Jhansf, Chanda, Srinagar, Nag- 
pur, Garrah-Kota, Balasahi, Rathgarh, Tahri, Bhopal, Sohagpir, Sud- 
haurah, Jalaon, Ujjain, Isagarh. The difficulty is also increased by 
the throefold appellations given to coins: first from the place of fabri- 
cation, as Indor, Ujjain, Sagar proper, etc.; second, from the person 
issuing them, as Sindiasdh{ from Sindia; Balasah{, from Balaji Pandit; 
Gaursih{ from ’Ali Gaur, afterwards Shih ’Alam; Mutt-sdhi, a well- 
known Allahabad coin of Mr. Achmuty; third, from some distinguish- 
ing symbol impressed on the field, as Trisili, from the ‘trident’ of 
Siva; Shamsh(rf, from the figure of a ‘sword’ on the Haidarabad coin; 
the Machhiisah{, and Shirsah{, from the ‘fish’ and ‘tiger’ of the old 
and new Lukhnow rupee, etc. There are also other titles common to 
different localities, as Chalan, ‘current’; Hali ‘of the present time’ ; 
and the distinction into Sans, or different years of Shih ’Alam’s reign. 
It should be remarked that Shahi and Sah{ attached to the designation 
of a coin have totally different meanings ; the former denoting ‘ king,’ 
the latter merely ‘impress or stamp.’? 

The following notes concerning the origin of particular mints, and 
the amount of their issue, are derived, as before stated, from the reports 
of Messrs. Wellesley, Molony, Wilder, Maddock, Macdonald, Caulfeild, 
and Moody, between 1819 and 1823. 

In Ajmir the Sristhi rupee, coined by Tantia, formed in 1815 the 
principal currency; it has been partially supplanted by the Farrukh- 


1 Maddock, 12th June, 1819. 
2 It is, howover, doubtful whether the terminal siti is not a mere vulgar ap er 


tion of shdié, the original distinction of rupees being solely into those of di 
sovereigns. 
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abd rupee since the province came into our possession. In Kota there 
are three mints, at Kot’, Jantia Patan, and Gangroun, coining on an 
average thirty-six lakhs per annum: the curréncy is not debased. 

The Holkar currency of Indor, Hard’, and Maheswar, and the 
Ujjain rupee, are nearly at par with the Farrukhabad, but they main- 
tain an unequal contest with the Sélimsihi rupee, coined by the Raja 
of Pratapgarh, of which there are three kinds, the jurmurea, 150 grs. 
pure; the murmurea, 145 grs. pure, coined in 1810; and the melah of 
1820, only 137 grs. pure. The Raja engaged in 1821 to reform his 
coinage, but it has never been done. 

The Bundi debased rupee is also current about Ujjain. It seoms 
by the Assay Table to have been reformed in 1825. 

The northern parts of the Narbadda territories were supplied with 
a base eurrency struck at Jabalpur, by Nana Ghatka, in 1800; this 
mint was suppressed on cession to the English. The southern part 
(Dakhantir) had a rupee of still lower value struck at Sohagpur, where 
a mint was established in 1810; it was abolished in 1818 by Mr. 
Molony. 

These rupees passed at par with Chanda and Nagpir rupees, the 
chief issue of Berar. 

The Sagar mint was set up in 1779, by the Peshwaé’s officer at 
Garrah Mandlah, and coined about seventeen lakhs of Balasih{ rupees 
per annum. Its operation continued under Mr. Maddock, who, to coun- 
teract the forgery going on at Garrah, inserted the word ‘Sagar’ in 
small English characters on the die. The new Sagar mint, erected in 
1824, is now rapidly removing all the old coins from circulation. 

The standard of the Marath{ Government of Nagpur, to which all 
the neighbouring mints were, doubtless, intended to confoim, presents, 
itself, one of the worst examples of irregularity and depreciation. Kven 
after the establishment of a British Residency, having a nominal con- 
trol over such matters, a further debasement to the extent of eight per 
cent, is proved to have been effected, owing to tho vicious policy of 
farming the mint to a native contractor for an annual sum of 35,000 
rupees. 

In the Haidarébad country, the government of the Nizim, or of his 
Hindi minister, has not been behind hand with its Marath{ rivals in 
the adulteration of the local currency. The weight of the rupee (174 
grains) shews its original agreement with the Dihli standard, but the 
pure metal is gone down to 147 grains; and by way of introducing 
greater confusion and vexation, there is a superior currency for the 
Palace and the Residency, an inferior for the city, and a hukm chalanf, 


1 A, Macdonald, 13th August, 1823. 
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or forced token, the precise nature of which is dubious; the worst 
species are struck at Narayanpat. 

In Bandalkhand, the circulation consisted chiefly of. Bala Réo’s 
rupee, struck at Srinagar, near Pann&. This mint issued at the time 
of its institution, in 1794, about eighteen lakhs per annum ; but after 
1819, the coinage fell to four lakhs. The same prince set up a mint at 
J&élaon, his capital, in 1809: its issue was, at first, six lakhs, and is 
now diminished to one-third of that amount. 

The Hanst mint‘ of Rao Ram Chand dates from 1780: it issued 
three likhs. Kuar Pratap Singh’s at Chatrapir dates from 1816. It 
is said that Chatra Sal used formerly to coin there. 

The mints of Pannd (1780) and Samter (of 1808) were on a most 
insignificant scale, and have been put down. The Dattiah mint, 
already mentioned, dates from 1784. 

With a view to the reform, in part, of this complicated system, of 
which a few points only have been brought to view, the Government 
resolved on the 10th September, 1824, to abolish the Panna, Hansf, 
Jalaon, Urcha, and Chatrapir mints, and to effect a reform of that of 
Pratapgarh ; the order was enforced in Iecember, 1826. The Bhopal 
Nawab also engaged to cqualize his rupee with that of Indor and 
Ujjain, and to abolish the Balisth{ mint. It was thought too great a 
step to attempt a restoration of the Nagpur and Haidardbad currencies ; 
and as the silver in them averaged 144 grains, while that of our rupee 
was 165, it was proposed to engage the Nagpur Raja to coin fourteen- 
ana pieces; and the Narbadda Commissioner was empowered to do the 
same for Jabalpur and Sagar: but he had already made an arrange- 
ment,! which, while it relieved the ryots, served to introduce the 
new sixteen-ana rupee with facility: this was to receive, for all settle- 
ments made in the local currency, 100 Farrukhabad rupees for every 
120 Nagpirfs’?; their intrinsic equivalent being 118}. Were the same 
principle acted upon in the Nagpur and Haidarabad states, there could 
be no difficulty in accomplishing the object so much desired. As for 
the numerous tributary and subsidiary states, there could be no injustice 
in refusing them the privilege, which is of little profit, and which is 
in general a modern usurpation on their parts: at any rate they might 
be obliged to conform to the universal standard. ‘We are too apt,’ 
says Mr. H. Mackenzie, ‘to let the mere exemption from the printed 
code be taken as an exemption from all law, and to deny to a large 
portion of India the benefits it would derive from the just discharge of 
the duties belonging to the paramount power.’ * 

! Maddock, 38rd February, 1827. 

2 The samo rate is used in paying he Bon.tay troops at Aurangabad, in the 


Govind Bakhsh, or Haidar&bid curren 
3 Mint Committee Records, Beptembe » 1824, 
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The standard of Panna, under the Peshw4, was called the Ankusi 
rupee, from 4nkus,' the instrument used by the mahout to guide the 
elephant; probably a symbol marked on the coin. This rupee appears 
from Kelly’s tables to have been extensively adopted as an unit in the 
estimation of value and weight, probably wherever the Marith{ ascen- 
dancy prevailed. It is current through the Dakhan and the Konkan. 
The Chanda rupee of Khandish circulates at pur with it. In Gujarat 
there are several denominations of rupees, but the principal is the 
Balasah{, coined at Baroda. 

It is not necessary to allude to the Patiy4l4, Bhartpir, Dig, and 
many other rupees, the names of which denote their origin and their 
place in the General Table. Still less nccd we advert to the Koré, 
Allahabad, Agra, Saharanpar, Barelli, Kalpi, Atawi, Mathura, Panfpat, 
and other rupees, which belong more immediately to the Dihli group, 
coined only on particular occasions or for short periods, and the mints 
of which have long since disappeared from our list. 

There are, however, to the castward in Assam a distinct class of 
coins bearing, in a Bengali inscription, the name of the Rajis of that 
province, since the time of Rajaé Rudra Singh. They present an 
example of good faith in these rude people, being in weight and 
purity equal to the former Arcot rupee of Dacca, and some degree 
better than the present Farrukhtbad rupee. 

The circulating medium of Nepal is also essentially Hindd, and of 
such interest on that account, that we gladly avail oursclves of the 
permission to insert sn account of the coinage of that state, drawn up 
by Doctor J. M. Bramley, in 1831. 


, 
COINAGE OF NEPAL. 


«The conquest of Nepal by the Goorkhas took place in the Newar 
year 888, corresponding with a.p. 1768. Prior to this epoch, the 
valley of Kathmandu was divided into three sovercigntics, Patan, 
Bhatgaon, and Kathmandu, each governed by a Raja: henco on the 
Newar coins the three scries of RAjés’ names are found. Those of 
Bhatgaon are generally (though not always) distinguished by a shell, 
those of Patan by a tirsool, and those of Kathmandu by a sword. 

“It was formerly the custom for all money current north of the 
valley of Nep4l, so far as the houndaries of Chinese Tartary, to be 
coined by one cr more of the Nepal R4jds, which was a source of con- 
siderable profit to them: the Bhoteahs giving them weight for weight 
in silver and gold dust; but this was discontinued during the reign of 
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Ranjit Mal, the last reigning £4j4 of Bhatgaon, who sent them such 
base coins as to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of their intrinsic 
value, which was no sooner discovered by the Bhoteaks than a deser- 
tion of the mint took place, and there has been no more Bhote coinage 
made in Nepal! The amount contracted for on this occasion was ten 
lakhs of silver mohurs, exactly similar to those current in Nepal. The 
Bhoteahs, who now visit Nepal for trade, profit by this spurious coin, 
which they take in exchange for their goods at five gandas per muhr, 
and they pass off in thcir own country as of full value, or ten gandas. 
As the Bhoteahs have no other currency, they are compelled to cut 
them into halves, quarters, and eighths. They are the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

“The old coins of the ‘Mals,’ or Nowar Rajas, are much valued for 
their purity, and aro worn by the women, strung to necklaces or 
armlets, as tokens in memory of their ancestors. 

“‘Sinco the Goorkha conquest, the Vikrama era has superseded that 
of Newar for ordinary purposes; and the Sdéka, commonly sed in 
Hindustén, has been introduced upon the coins. Raji Pritinarain is 
the first Goorkha sovereign, from whose accession a regular series may 
easily be obtained. The inscriptions on the present prince’s coins are 
Srt Sri Sri Rdjendra Vikrama Sah Deva, 1738; and on the reverse, 
Sri Srt Sri Gorakhnath Sri Bhavani. 

“The gold and silver coins have the same names and divisions 
differing only slightly in weight. 


Tekka, Mohur. 8ooka. Annee. Pysa. Dam. 
1 == 2 = 4 = 16 = 80 = 400 

1 = 2 = 8 = 40 = 200 

1 = 4 = 20 = 100 

1 = 6 = 26 

1 = 5 


“The mohur or eight-anna piece is the principal coin in use: it 
weighs 87 grains, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
Muhammadan half-rupee, but the quality of the metal has been much 
adulterated. 

“The Nepalese procure all their silver from China, in the form of 
stamped lumps, as they are current in Lassa: for the Tibetans gene- 
rally follow the Chinese custom in their money transactions of paying 
and receiving by weight, and the merchants carry scales with them 
for the purpose.” 

There are a few specimens, however, among Dr. Bramley’s collection 


' Mr. Csoma de Korés states that the"English 3 rupee circulates freely through 
Western Tibet. 
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of a Tibetan silver coinage struck at Lassa, having an inscription in 
both Chinese and Tibetan characters. Mr. Csoma de Kérdés interprets 
the purport of the Tibetan legend on one of these to be G’ tsang pahu, 
‘pure picce;’ or, as ‘G’tsang’ is the name of a large province in Tibet, 
lying next to Nepal, it may mean ‘Tsang money.’ It likewise bears a 
name, variable on different specimens, of former Emperors of China, 
B’chah-H’chhin and Chhan-lung. Besides this, in letters also, the 
date (25, 59, 60, etc.) of the Tibetan or Chinese cycle of sixty years. 

The common Chinese brass money, with a square hole in the centre, 
is likewise current in Lassa, as generally through the whole of the 
Chinese empire. 

Although not quite relevant to the subject of Indian coin, still, as 
Chinese silver forms so considerable a portioniof the bullion importa- 
tion of Calcutta, we may be permitted to insert a brief account of the 
Chinese system, from that useful compendium, the ‘Companion to the 
Anglo-Chinese Kalendar,’ for 1832. 


CHINESE CURRENCY. 


Sycee silver, in Chinese ‘ Wan-yin,’ is the only approach to a silver 
currency among the Chinese. In it the government taxes and duties, 
and the salaries of officers, are paid; and it is also current among 
merchants in general. The term Syceo is derived from two Chinese 
words, Se-sze, ‘fine floss silk,’ which expression is synonymous with 
the signification of the term ‘Wan.’ This silver is formed into ingots 
(by the Chincse called shoes'), which are stamped with the mark of the 
office that issues them, and thc date of their issue. The ingots are of 
various weights, but most commonly of ten taels each. . 

Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness 
and freedom from alloy: the kinds most current at Canton are the 
five following :— ; 

Ist. Kwan-heang, ‘the Hoppo’s duties,’ or the silver which is for- 
warded to the imperial treasury at Peking. This is nincty-seven to 
ninety-nine touch. On all the imperial duties, a certain per-centage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Sycee of this high 
standard, and of conveying them to Peking without any loss in the 
full amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability increases the per- 
centage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain 
the remainder for himself and his dependants. 

2nd. Fan-koo or Fan-foo, ‘the treasurer’s receipts,’ or that in 
which the land-tax is paid. This is also of a high standard, but in- 
ferior to that of the Hoppo’s dutigg, and being intended for use in the 


1 By the natives of India QC, Sé khuri, or ‘hoofs.’ 
‘ 3 
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province, not for conveyance to Peking, no per-ceutage is levied on the 
taxes for it. 

8rd. Yuenpaou or Une-po, literally ‘chief in valce.’. This kind is 
usually imported from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. If 
does not appear to belong to any particular government tax. 

4th. Yen or Eem-heang, ‘salt duties.’ It is difficult to account 
for these being of so low a standard, the salt trade being entirely a 
government monopoly. This class is superior only to 

5th. Mut-tae or Wuh-tae, the name of which, signifying ‘uncleanscd 
or unpurificd,’ designates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, 
except for the purpose of plating, or rather washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Syece in the East India Company's accounts is reckoned 
at 6a. 87. sterling. When assayed in London, this metal is frequently 
found to contain.a small admixture of gold. Mercantile account sales 
give the following average out-turn of China bullion remittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay ; that 


f £316.,, at 5s,.an oz. (including 13 per cont. for gold. 
100 tacls of Syceo yield ? 3078 sikka. Re., or with charges 3062 Rs., at Caleutte. 
{ 3336 Bombay Rs., or - 3302 Res., at Bombay. 


AVA SPECIE. 


The Burmese, it is well known, have no coined money, but, like 
the Chinese, make their payments in the precious metals by weight. 
Like the latter nation, alsv, they make usc of decimal divisions in 
estimating the value or purity of gold and silver, and their systems of 
weights and measure follow the same convenient scale. We are in- 
debted 1o Major Burney, Residcut at Ava, for the following particulars : 

Vis, Tikal, and Moo aro the general terms used in the transactions 
of commerce and accounts: their subdivisions and multiples are— 


1 pe or be. 
2 = 1 moo. 
23<= 1 mat. 
5= 2= 1 hkwe. 
10= 4= 2= 1 kyat or tikal. 
1000 = 400 = 200 = 100 = 1 peiktha or vissom. 


(100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolas). 
The expressions employed by the goldsmiths in declaring the 
quality of bullion require a knowledge of the Burmese numerals, and 
a few other words : 


NUMERALS, METALS, - ASSAY TERMS, ~ 
1. Ta. 6. Khyouk. Shwe, gold. (Shwenee, red Det, better or above. 
2. Nheet. 7, Khwon. or pure gold.) Mee, differing x or —~. 
3. Thoun, 8, Sheet. Newe, silver. Meedet, better in assay. . 
4, Le. 9, Ko. Ge or khe, lead or alloy. Mee shyouk, worse ditto, 
5, Nga. 10. Tshay. Nee, copper. Byoo, tin. Ma, adulterated, 
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The usual weight of the small lumps of. silver current in the place 
of coin is from twenty to thirty tikals (thirty ‘or forty tol4s): they 
bear a variety of names from their quality and appearance, the figures 
given. by the action of the fire upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of 
the oxydes of lead and antimony) answering, in some degree, the 
purpose of a die impression. 

Ban' signifies ‘pure’ or ‘touch,’ and is the purest obtainable of 
the Burmese process of refinage. 

Kharoobat, ‘shelly’ or ‘spiral circled,’ is applied to a silver cake, 
with marks upon its surface, produced by the crystallization of the lead 
scoria in the process of refinement: it is supposed to denote a particular 
fineness, which, by Burmese law, ought to be ten-ninths yowetnee in 
value, i.¢., nine tikals of kharoobat pass for ten of yowetnee silver ; 
or it should contain nineteen and a quarter ban and three-quarters 
copper. 

Yowetnee, ‘red-leafed’ flower or star, silvor, is so named from the 
starry appearance of the melted litharge on its surface. Yowet is a 
corruption of rowek, ‘leaf,’ and the word is sometimes written by 
Europeans rowanee, rouni, roughanee, ete. Yowetnee is the govern- 
ment standard of Ava, and contains by law cighty-five ban and fifteen 
alloy per cent. Taking it at nine-tenths of purity of kharoobat, which 
last is 94.6 touch, its quality will be 85.2 fine; which closely accords 
with the legal value. The average of 60,000 tolis of yowctnee in 
the late Ava remittance turned out two dwts. worse (90.8), but 
there was a loss of more than one per cent. in melting, from tho 
exterior scoria. . 

Dain, the most common form of bullion met with in circulation, is 
so called from an assessment, levied during the late king's reign, upon 
villages and houses: dain signifying ‘a stage,’ or distance of two milos. 
These cakes also weigh from twenty to thirty tikals each. Their pre- 
scribed legal quality is ten per cent. better than yowetnee, which puts 
this species of silver on a par with kharoobat. In practice, however, 
the quality varies from one to ten per cent. better (five Br. to 
thirteen and a half Wo.) than Calcutta standard. The average of 
fifty-two lakhs of dain turned out three pennyweights Br. 

There is an adulterated dain silver, stated by Major Burney to be 
similar in quality to yowetnee, but in reality much worse (forty-two 
and a half-pennyweights worse) lately introduced and extensively 
circulated . it is made by admixture of lead, and is called Ma-dain. 

The. following will serve as examples of the mode of evaluating 
bullion : 


1 This word is synonymous with the ‘Bani’ of the ‘Ayin-i Akbari:’ Banwéri is 
the Indian name of the touch needles uscd in reuchly valuing the precious metals. 
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Dain, ko-moo-det, is Dain nine per cent. better. (See previous explanation.) 
» Uga-moo-dct, ,, five per cent. better. 

Yowetnec, » standard. (Eighty-five touch.) 
»  Kyat-ge, or ta-tshay-ge, one tikal or tenth of alloy (meaning one-tenth 
weight of alloy added to standard). 
»  Kyouk-tshay nga-kyat-ge, six tons five tikal alloy (meaning sixty-five per 
cent. of alloy added). 
s gyan, half yowetnee (and half alloy). 


Gotp. The purity of gold is expressed by moos or ‘tenths’ only: ten 
moos, ‘tshay moo,’ (one hundred touch) being esteemed pure gold. 

‘King’s gold,’ or standard, is called Ka-moo-ta pe-le-yowe (nine 
moos, one pe, four seeds), or nine and three-quarter moos finc. 

‘Morchants’ gold’ is Ko-moo-ta-be, nine and a half moos fine. 
Gold mubrs are called eight and a half moos fine by the Ava 
assaycrs. 

The out-turn of the Ava specimens will be given as an Appendix 
to the General Table. 

Having now adverted to most of the groups and denominations of 
moncy, which are comprised in the following tables, it remains merely 
to explain the sources whence the materials for them have been col- 
lected. For the coins of the West of India, Mr. Noton’s table, published 
at Bombay, in 1821, has been consulted, and, for India generally, the 
table published in Kelly’s ‘Cambist,’ from the assays of Mr. Bingley, 
at the Royal Mint; but the principal portion is derived from the table 
printed, but not published, by Mr. H. H. Wilson, Assay Master at 
Caleutla, in 1833, from his own assays: indeed, almost all the coins 
inserted in the table have been frequently assayed, and ee in 
large parcels, at the Calcutta, Bendres, and Sigar mints. 

As Mr. Wilson’s table gives the value in sikka rupees (of 191, 916 
grains troy), it has been necessary to recalculate the whole column of 
produce, which now, in the Silver Table, expresses the vatue of one 
hundred of cach species of coin in the gencral standard British rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains. To find their value in sikké rupees 
(of one hundred and ninety-two grains) it is only requisite to divide 
the Farrukhabad value by sixteen, and deduct the preach as explained 
in page 7. 

The weight and pure contents are expressed in ee grains. The 
standard or assay is given both according to the decimal system and in 
the usual terms of assaying; viz., in carats, grains, and quarters, for 
gold,—and in pennyweights and halves for silver,—better or worse 
than the standard of the Company’s coins, namely, eleven ounces fine 
and one ounce alloy. 

The silver pound is divided into iscize ounces, or two hundred and 
forty pennyweights, or four hundred and eighty halves. 
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The gold pound into twenty-four carats, or ninety-six carat grains, 
or 384 quarters. 

The ‘intrinsic value’ of the coins is the relative value of their pure 
metal, as compared with the pure contents of the gold muhr and the 
rupee. The mint price is two per cent. less, besides the charge for 
refinage, according to the quality of metal, as stated in pages 9 and 12. 

To find the value of any number of rupees, follow the rule before 
laid down; namely, multiply by the figures in the column of produce 
and divide by one hundred. For gold coins, if required in rupees, 
multiply further by the Regulation value, sixteen for the Calcutta, 
or fifteen for the Madras muhr; or if the bazar price be wanted, by 
the bazar price of the gold muhr for the time being. The decimal 
parts of the muhr and rupee may be converted into ands and pi’is by 
the Table, page 12. 

It should be remarked, that the following tables aro not intended 
as an authoritative list of the rates at which the various coins are 
received by Government, but solely to shew their average intrinsic 
produce when brought to the mint as bullion to be converted into 
Farrukhabad rupees. Particular rules have been at different times 
promulgated, fixing the exchange at which military and other payments 
were to be made, and revenue to be received, in different currencies. 

Such was the list published in Regulation III., 1806, which is now 
obsolete, being inconvenient in application, from its specifying the 
value by weight, and not by tale. 

The following rules are still in force at*the Government treasuries 
of the Bengal Presidency: the first has reference to the old current 
rupee of account, of which onc hundred and sixteen were equal to one 
hundred sikk4as: this imaginary money is now disused, except in the 
valuation of some few articles of the English markct in the price 
current. 

In the payment of troops and others connected with the Military Department, 

111 sikk@ rupees, = 116 Son&t or Farrakhabad rupecs. 
825 a == 850 Madras and Bombay rupees. 

In payments to others not in the military service, 

100 sikka rupees, = 1043 Farrukhab&d or Son&t rupees. 

The established rates of batt& on local currencies, fixed for the guidance of 
revenue officers, are as follows : 

Ben4res and-Gaurshahi rupees, at par with Farrukhabidis, 
104 Berelli rupecs, 100 Farrukh, Rs, under Gov, Orders, 1st July, 1833 


103 Old Farrukhabad, = 100 ,, 5 ‘ 29th Jan. 1833 
103} Dihli, 38th san, = 100 ,, ‘3 * Sp ; 
3101 Muhammadshéhi, = 100 - ” ” + 
101 Old Lukhnow, = 100 x ” i ” 
106 Najibabad, : = 100 x = *s ist July, 1883 
106 Chandaust, = 100 a 3 ”» 6 
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120 Chanda rupees, = 100 Fy:rukh. Rs. ......... Uider. Government 
beh Se \ Grders, 19th August, 

Darandya, 1833, The receipt of 

: . 2 i these coins at this rate, 
120 Nagpdar Rs, viz. ¢ Jabra, = 100 do. howe wor, is limited to 
annals 7 san, the public treasuries in 

Old 1 ann ai the Baital, Sconi, and 

-san, ane 
120 Jabalpar rupecs, == 100 Fd. rs... reese Hosbangabad districts. 


Ball@uh, 22nd ~Jan., 
1833. 
120 Haidarabad rupecs, = 100 Bombay rupees, for payment of troops, etc. 
For adjustment of 
100 C = 83r, 14a. 8p. sikké,... ( accounts of Haidarabad 
Residzncy, 
100 The Ikkeri, Bhol, Bholpadi, BahAduri, and Farrukbi pagodas are taken at 
387.2 Ankusi rupees at the Pana treasury.! 
100 Gaddopadt, Tadak, Kadvanaj&, H4li, Modfpadi, and Bangalore pagodas, at 
375 Ankusi rupees. 
100 Muhammadsh&hi and Venkatapati, at 437.2 ditto. 


For Chittagong and 
100 Ark&at rupees, = 883 sikk& rupees, ......... 





100 Ra&joram Ikkeri pagodas, = 381 $5 
100) Bhatori oo... ccc eeeeeee x= 826 oy 
100 Tomanccin.... = 203 
100 Harpanhali ............... = 343.3, 


NATIVE COPPER COINS, 


Our information regarding the copper coin in circulation throughout 
Central India is very limited, but it is well known that as much per- 
plexity exists in the varicties of pais’, and in the greater range of their 
value, as in the coins of the more precious metals; so that every town 
and village almost has its separate currency, and its established nirkh,? 
or, rate of exchange, with the rupee, to the great inconvenience of the 
traveller and of the poorer classes. In weight they vary from 280 
grains (the Jaipuri, etc.) to 84 grains (the Maiwarf): the former pass- 
ing at about 35, the latter at 378, paisi for a rupee. From the small 
advantage of melting up copper money, it happens that much of the 
circulation in this metal is of very great antiquity; and not only many 
ancient Hind coins are met with, but Bactrian and Roman copper 
coins are also frequently procurable at fairs and in the neighbourhood 
of old towns in Upper India. 

The paisi was in some cases adopted as the unit for determining the 
larger weights of the bazars, as the Gorakhpur pais4, of which 530 
were held equal to a passcri* (five sers) at Ghazipir, and generally 
through the Bendres province. 2881 ‘chalans’* of Fatehgarh in like 

ee ; 


1 Noton’s table, 4th Aug., 1821. He states, how 
varied since 1812, when they wore established, eet RSP Ret She wae eaTnaTe 


& 
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